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such lornD, of pcM (rcl t y[)Ks as tcnihnatc l>y a final and pi^ifrct crisis on 
the ro'Diucucemeut of tlir i!ea|)S, it will now be well undeislood, that 
all ^eveI^ do not ti'miinat'* finally and completely at this junctiiie ; but 
that iniiKiny eases, the en'yes hciiiij imprr/'cc/, the paroxysms continue to 
return for some time in a moie moderate d(‘ou‘(‘j and generally pos^^poning 
with tlie peiiods f)(‘ the tide s. sul>side, and at last di'^'ij)pear gradually and 
impereepfihiy. The hnperjK rl rrisrs of ' pcrl'cci typo^\ such as tlirsc w hich 
I h ivc just desciihed, helng less distinctly marked in tlicir form, I have 
not attemptial to repH^sent them by any diagram. 

Of <\c J'^nrdif 'av‘ d/df ( Vv.sv'.y of Krorrs of' r/’? Imperfect Tape 
F^): the.'Oir.e \ 'i''>n I have not aUemp^'^ol to i educe, to asMiopsls or lal ^ . 
t!'C* 'V u'.'i c vol’ imja I -’t types; and beeause I a;n piUiee'I;. sa- 

!»sihd li) u i]jc s.i»o^’ piiufe.d s are (‘(jually a:)])lie:ible to <‘\phun the wlnlc 


III. The pf Tiihoa Y ej'- <! fO tlto \ h Jr (Jjss of FrniuLE Drsi 


T:i piwRH’uting tins aiud . s’s, \vc have obuiincd the knowL dge of thre« 
v(uy impoitant pimeiples in llie pathoiogy of feveis 


]Si. That tnc [Kiioxysm>, of fevers aieprorluccd by tlieactiou of .v^y/-/e,v o' 
influence. 

That tlicrc is, however, a r'crtain state rjf tie. lemai i i ou-t* a!’ ui, 
deooaiinated the fmraijismtil (Jrspnftticn, i<’<[uirt(i to f' r- : r Wrib the t so 
eeihitions r)I* soldunar power In exciting and rel^v-iating pc o\’ oos. n 
Mich a manner as to foi in ieveis. 


VoL, vm. 
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idly. That in the course of the disease there takes place in the con- 
stitution a certain state, denominated the critical disposition, which tend- 
iiig gradually to maturity, at length concurs with certain remissions Of 
sol-lunar power in producing a crisis ; by which salutary change the 
tendency to paroxysm is dimini8he<l or removed, so as to bring fevers 
to an end after certain intervals of time. 

In my explanation of this theory, I have hitherto confined myself as 
much as possible to examples of the typhus, and of the endemic, remit- 
ting, and intermitting bilious fevers of this country ; particularly those 
without local affection ; and such therefore as are strictly denominated 
fevers. I now mean to extend it to every disease that is distinguished by 
febiile paroxysms, returning in coincidence with the periods of increased 
sol-lunar power, whether with or without local affection; and as there 
is no disease of the numerous list detailed at the beginning of this paper, 
excepting the plague*, catarrhal fevers, and one or two more, in which 
1 have not 'myself distinctly observed the coincidence of concomitant 
fever with the exaccibations of sol-lunar influence; the whole of that cata- 
logue, and many others, though not generally distinguished by the appel- 
lation of fevers, are to be considered as nothing more than so many dif- 
ferent modifications of fever ; in which the peculiar constitution of each 


• In Bevcral of thf caws of the plague, recorded by Dr. Patrick Russel, the febrile 
paroxysms returned obviously every twelve hours in coincidence with the periods of the tides; 
and his predecessor and relation, the autlior of the Natural History of Aleppo, says posi- 
tively “ that the generality of fevers there, and indeed almost all acute diseases, arc subject to 
exacerbations once or twict in twenty-four hours.” Vidt Doctor Millar's Observations on 
the prevaUing Diseases oj Great Britain, page 203. 
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is variously afTectcd by the action of soMunar power, and in such a man- 
ner as to produce the great variety of febrile forms that daily appear. 

The exacerbation and remission of febrile paroxysm in coincidence 
with the rising and falling of sol-lunar power constitutes the general and 
distinguishing character of fever or febrile disease; and although the 
lowest degree of this power acting on paroxysmal dispositions in a high 
state of propensity, may happen to produce febrile paroxysms at an 
unusual period, such instances, though apparently exceptions, are no 
argument against the truth or principles of the general law : but are con- 
sistent with it in every respect. 

Combining therefore the operation of the principles we have obtained 
from this analysis, we are enabled to construct a theorem, which serves 
to explain in a new, but satisfactory manner, the whole class of febrile 
diseases. 


THEOREM. 

The fiUCtuating force <f sol-lunar trfluence coinciding and co-operating in all 
its various stages and degrees, zeith the various modifications of the pa- 
roxysmal disposition, excites febrile paroxysms to attack on all the days 
of the neaps and springs, and supports and reiterates them, according to 
various types, until the commencement of different neaps; at which junc- 
tures the maturity of the critical disposition happening to concur with the 
periodical decline of sol-lunar influence, these paroxysms then subside and 
come to a termination or crisis : and thus form different successions of pa- 
roxysms constituting fevers if various length ot' duration. 

C2 
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It has been observed, respectinij the various forms of durations, that 
some are aj)t to occur nioie fi c(|ucntly than others. To search for a solu- 
tion of tliis question amidst tlie chaos of the incorrect and mutilated his- 
tory that has been accumulated on the subject of fevers, would be unsa- 
tisfactory and useless. It will be far more profitable to observe their course 
with attention in future, when the laws that directs it are explained and 
understood, and I have no doubt that any physician who will carefully 
attend to the diurnal and nocturnal returns of the tides, and will con- 
stantly hold before him the prevailing tendency of fevers to appear at the 
commencement, and during the period of thcspiings; and on the other 
hand their prevailing tendency to subside and terminate at the com- 
mencement and during the period of the neaps; together with the observ- 
ations that have been made respecting the propensity of the paroxysmal, and 
the mafmily of the critical disposition, will soon obtain more information 
res])ecting the jihenomena of fevers ; and be able to form more just and 
certain judgments and prognostics respecting every event, than if he were 
to study the history of medicine, as it is now written, for a thousand 
\'cars. In short there is no revolution or change in the course of fevers 
that may not be exj»laincd by these general principles, in a manner that is 
consistent with the laws of the human constitution, and those of the 
great system of revolving bodies, which unite together in producing them. 

Ilefore 1 conclude this article, I must also recommend to every practi- 
tioner who wishes to emancipate himself from the beaten track, to attend 
carefully to the appearance of the urine ; for I can assure them, from the 
exj)ericnce of many years attentive observation, that there is to be ob- 
serv'ed, in the fevers of India, a constant and regular fluctuation in the 
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colour and consistence of the urine in fevers. That is to say, regular 
diurnal and septenary changes in its character, coincident and corres- 
pondent with the exacerbations and remissions of sol-lunar influence. 

The periodical fluctuation in the state and appearance of eruptions, 
sores, and ulcers in this country, being always connected with the periodi- 
(tal changes of a concomitant fever, an attention to these will be no less 
instruetive than to those of the urine ; and if the periodical changes of each 
were regularly and accurately delineated and expressed in colours with a 
pencil, by a judicious and careful observer, they would form a record in me- 
dicine and suigcry of a new kind ; which I ha\’c no doubt, would place the 
whole of this doctrine upon the basis of ocular demonstration, and afford 
to the most incredulous and inattentive perfect conviction of its truth. 

IV. Deviations from the preoaUin^ tendencies of Fevers during the periods 

of the Spuixgs </«</ Neaps. 

Although the general theorem, which 1 have advanced in the preceding 
pages, describe the prevailing tendencies of fevcis during the springs and 
neaps, it is necessary to observ'c, that those tendencies are liable to fre- 
quent and remaikable deviations from the various stages that the moon may 
happen to oecuj)y on her own orbit ; by which her distance from the earth 
may be considerably increased or diminished; and consequently her power. 

From observations lately made ot the General Hospital at Calcutta b\ 
Mr. James Howison, Doctor John Campbell, and Doctor John Ful- 
LARTON, it appeared that the moon during the peiiod of her greatest lioii- 
zontal parallaxes had sufficient power to suspend, in a very conspicuous 
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niantitr, the common tendency of the neaps to j)roduce a remission of fever. 
And when the greatest horizontal parallaxes happen to coincide with the 
power of sol-lunar influence timing the springs, we may reasonably infer 
that the power of exciting and supporting paroxysms must then be con 
siderably raised above its usual force. 

Besides the deviations that may arise from this cause, it is also reason- 
able to suppose, that the state of febrile paroxysms must be occasion- 
ally affected by every other change or perturbation of the moon's influ- 
ence; but these are less remaikablc, and have not been as yet ascertained 
by accurate observation. 


V. Of the state ^Fevers in India, during the Equinoctial Periods. 

I am now come to take notice of the remarkable appearances observed 
in fevers about the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. On this subject I 
have received from others very little information : but I have not been in- 
attentive myself to those periods; and can pronounce with confidence, 
although my observations have not been lecorded with regularity, that 
fevers are apt to occur more frequently, and with greater violence about 
both of those periods, than during the intervals either of summer or winter. 

From these observations I was induced many years ago to advance, that 
the power of sol-lunar influence was considerably greater during the equi- 
noctial periods than during the intervals either before or after them. It 
l;as therefore lately afforded me considerable satisfaction to discover in De 
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La Lande’s astronomy, that De La Place has determined, from a very 
large collection of observations made by De La Lande himself, that the 
tides at Brest, about the time of the equinoxes, rise at a medium two 
feet higher than at the time of the solstices *. This discovery is agreeable 
to the general law of attraction ; and it is not to be supposed that the in- 
fluence of the sun and moon under the tropics, acts with a force inferioi 
to that which produces this difference in the height of the tides on the 
northern shores of Europe. 

How far sol-lunar influence affects the fevers of the higher latitudes 
of the globe, is a question that does not come within the scope of this 
enquiry. The annexed table, however, extracted from Dr. Currie, of 
Licerpoo/'s nieflical rejiorts on the effects of the water, &c. page 230, points 
so strongly to this subject ; and is so immediately connected with the pre- 
sent article, that I could not resist the temptation of giving it a place ; 
conceiving that it may become a stronger inducement to observation than 
any admonition or exliortation that I could offer. 

Dr. Cukiuk’s table was formed by him to shew the number of typhus 
fevers admitted into the Liverpool dispensary in the course of seven- 
teen )'ears : and the admissions in that space of time amounted to no less 
than 48,367. 

The great majority of patients admitted in the months of the spring 
and autumn, which I have denominated the equinoctial periods, com- 


• Astronomie par Jerome Le Francais La Lande, Edition Troiaiemc Revue «t Aug- 
nentie. Tome III. Dace 523. 
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pared with those admitted in the montlis of summer and winter, which I 
have called the iiitcr-ef|uinoctial intervals, cannot fail to attract the notice 
of every oI)seiver. 

AVitliout attendinsr to fractions, we olitain from the facts estahli.slied in 
this record, the following statement of admissions. 

For the mean of the equinoctial perifKl, IC,.OSO 

For the ntean of the inter-equinoctial iutcrvnls, 

For the common mean of those [>erio(Is and iii’erv als, .... It.’, 0.91 
For the rise of the equinoctial mean, above the eoimeou 

ntcan, RH'), sey RaO=-jij- 

For the fatloi' the intci-eqiiinocti -l niean, hehnv llie eou'. 

mon mean, • 839, i' ly 830— 

Those f.iets, cxpressc<l in other tern-s, an ount to these ; 

],v/. That whilst the temperature of the season in ihespiingwns passing 
(rom cold to hot the number of t\phus feteis rese about above the 
•'omnioii slandai<l. 

2i//i/. I'liat whilst the temperature of the season in the autmrn was pas- 
sing fiom hot to cv)ld, the number of t\ phus feveis rose in like manner 
about above the eommou staudai<l. 

;><//// riiat duiiiig the mouths of summtr, when the heat of the season 
isgieatest, the number of typhus fevers Jill beneath the common standatd 
about j\; — and 

A-thiji. 'I'hat dui itig the monllts of winter, when the heat of the season 
is least, the itiimher of typlm.s fevcis /c// in like manner below the com- 
mon stamlard in the same proportion, about ,'.f 
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That the number of fevers should increase equally during the transition 
from cold to hot, as from hot to cold, and under the two opposite 
extremes of permanent heat and permanent cold, should equally diminish, 
are facts that are no doubt curious. At present, however, I mean only 
to suggest, that, if the theory of sol-lunar influence should ever be ad- 
mitted in Europe, those phenomena, apparently so very repugnant, may 
all be reconciled and referred to one common cause, without involving the 
smallest inconsistency or contradiction. 

VI. Testimonies respecting the effects of Sol-Lunar Influence in the 

Fevers of India. 

As it is impossible on this occasion to detail at full length the various 
observations and arguments from which I have been led to adopt this 
theory, it is necessary to state, that it has not been taken up rashly ; that 
it is now submitte<l to this Society after the observation and reflection of 
thirty years; and that it is etmfirmed, in its most essential points, by the 
concurring observations of a large hotly of respectable gentlemen, whose 
names are contained in the following list. And it is flattering to me to 
add, that Lord Teignmouth, who was then Governor General, con- 
ceiving that the correspondence of those gentlemen on this subject pro- 
mised to be publicly useful, orderetl my treatise, containing their letters, 
to be printed and circulated at the expense of government. 

Besides establishing unquestionable evidence of the general influence of 
this law in Bengal, these testimonies serve also to correct a very erroneous 
notion advanced respecting sol-lunar influence by Doctor Lind, by shew- 

VOL. VIII. D 
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in<; that its C‘fie<-ts in fcvi-vs are no lc*s manifost at the distance of n'.anj 
hundic'd miles fiom the highest reach of the tides, than at Cakutla, and 
otlier ]>aits of llcn^ul, to which the tides flow daily. The distances 
inarked in the eohiinn, aj>propii:itctI t(» tliat pur])Ose, are very tiearly 
tlie n\mihor of miles in a diieet line hetween the places where the (jhseivf- 
tioiis were made, and flic utmost reach of the tides at the spiinos. Doc- 
tor Lixd's th(‘orv made me anxious to ascertain these distauecs witli 
jneeision; and the Military Surveyor General was so obliging as to dircet 
it to he done at Ids ollicc. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

9 ^ -C 

T NH 
^ » 

\ r.!!-* 

1 

StiitiODS. 

^ J. 
c L® 

Ic » 

& i A 

d ^ 

l.ifMiinumt L. ffook, • • 

10 

RiUluiagur, • • • • 

36.5 



SyJljct, 

‘ l.'tO 



Coocli-Beljar, • • 



94 

Reniire^ •••>>. 

3(i6 

UirvvViMVdwl Uo\u*r\ Cuwnuin", • • • • 

14 ' 

Miduapore, • • • • 

58 


l4 

Ditto 

ditto 

l.lvillLllttlll idir j •••••• •*•••• ••>••• *••••»««•••••• 

14 

Ditto, 

ditt* 

Captain S. Kixnvios, 

21 





Calcutta, 


Major UobiMl Bruce, • • • • 

24 

Cooch-Behar, • • 

270 

Mr. Jaiuos Ross, ANSislanl l^iirgeoii, 

11 

Dinagepore, * • • • 

16'0 

Mr. >\dani Burl, Assistant Surgeon, • • 

13 



J. (i. Henderson, Surgeon, 

14 



Lieutenant Fredk. Marsden, 

14 

Beiicoolen, • • • • 


]Mr. J. J. ViHiinoiel, Assistant Surgeon, ••••** •••• •••••• •• 

3 



Mr. 11. Mair, Head Surgeon, • • • * 

23 



Captain Bradlev^ •••••• •••••. 



370 

Mr. Ch. Dcsrougli, Assistant Surgeon, • 

4 

^ - w w ^ 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


Captain George Wood, • • • 

Mr. Janies Wilson, Surgeon, 

Colonel George Dcarc, 

Captain Richard Gruebcr, • . . . . 

Mr. John Gilchrist, Assistant Surgeon, • • • 

Major S. Farmer, 

Captain J. Rattray, 

Mr. Chas. Todd, Assistant Surgeon, 

Mr. Chas. Campbell, Assistant Surgeon, • • • 

IMr. P. Cochrane, Surgeon, 

Mr. W. Baillie, Assistant Surgeon, 

Lieutenant James Price, 

Lieutenant John Towers, 

Lieutenant Robert Dee, 

Lieutenant Thomas Droughan, 

Mr. W. Davidson, Assistant Surgeon, 

Mr. John Cojse, 

Doctor J. Cdinpbell, As^Maiit, 

Doctor Alexander Ca\nvl'^l^> Svng,eo\», • • ' 

Ml. John Miller, 

Ml. W. F. Gaidiier, Surgeon, 

Mr. W. Bo><l, Surgeon, 

Mr. W\ Allison, Assistant Surgeon, 

Major Dunn, 

Captain N. Maclcod, 

Mr. T. Henckell, 

Mr. James McDoiigal, Assistant Suigeon, 

Mr. John Hannah, 

Dr. Robert Bruce, Surgeon, 

Mr. W. Coote, Assistant Surgeon, 

Mr. George Davidson, Surgeon, 

Doctor N. Fontana, Assistant Surgorn, - • 
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Mr. Jaiiif s LaiiH, Siiigeon, 

Mr. Ilohnt (’olliiis, Surp;eoii, • 

Mr. 1*. lAMirl, Assistant Snrf'enn, 

C.iptaiii Dennis, 

Major A. 

Doetor P. \\ ade. Assistant Suigeon, 

Mi. P.TourlKt, 

Mr. W. Dick, Assistant Surgeon, 

Doctor (j. B<»yd, Head Surgeon,- 

Doctor .lames Hare, Assistant Surgeon, • • 
Miijoi Duksoii, 
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Yriiis 

iiiatiom. 
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Milcii. 

J7 

Dacca, 


irj 

Kungporc, 
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Ramgur, 



Pell cheat, 

6o0 

12 : 

Assam, 


14 ! 



13 

Calcutta, 


12 

i 


6 

Calcutta, 


23 

Coocli'Bchar, • • 

27* 


I’lic information sent to me by those gentlemen, was all of it recciv'cd 
in the space of a few months, in consequence of a circular letter, request- 
ing observations on this subject, anti on any side of the question, from 
those who might be inclined to give it. Several of those gentlemen I 
hatl never seen in my life ; and with many I had the honor only of a 
slight ac<iuaintance. Had I continued longer to collect testimonies, I 
am confident, that notwithstanding the diffidence and reluctance with 
which j)cople commit themselves upon a topic of this kind, that I might 
have obtaine<l in direct proof of sol-lunar influence, a much larger body of 
evidence than is to be found in any single record in direct proof of the 
tides of the sea. 


The ortler for printing and circulating my treatise on sol-lunar influence, 
along w’ith my correspondence on this subject, at the expense of govem- 
nment, is contained in the following letter. 
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PUB. DEPt. 

Sib, 

The Governor General being always disposed to encourage the servants 
of the Company, in instances of publications that promote science, or 
arc calculated to do a general service, directs me to inform you, that 
the expense of your publication, entitled “ a Treatise on Sol-lunar In- 
fluence,” will be defrayed by government. 

You will therefore be pleased to circulate copies of this work to tlie 
different parts of the country where you think it will he csc t'ul; ami 
likewise transmit twenty copies to this office, to be forwauied to tlic 
Honorable Court of Directors. 

I am, Sjr, &c. 

(Signed) C. SHAKESPEAll, SuO-Sivninri/. 

Calcutta, Council Chamber, 
the Ith April, 1794. 

To accumulate testimonies of the remarkable efiects of sol-lunar in- 
fluence in India is now almost superfluous. In the western parts of India 
it is no less generally acknowledged than in Bengal: and I shall conclude 
this article with an extract from a letter which I received some months 
ago, from a gentleman high in the medical line at Bombay; ami no h ss 
so in the opinion of the public. His name however 1 forbear to publisli, 
not having previously asked for his permission. 

“Bombay, 6th May, 1801 . 

“ The influence of the moon on the human body, has been observed in 
S 
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“ this part of India by every medical practitioner. It is universally ac- 
“ knowled^ed by the doctors of all colours, of all casts, and of all coun- 
“ tries. The people are taught to believe it in their infancy; and as they 
“ grow up, they acknowledge it from experience. I suppose that in the 
“ northern latitudes this {jower of the moon is far less sensible than in 
“ India ; and perhai)S less so in Bengal than in our neighhourhood. We 
“ here uni vei sally think that the state of weakly and diseased bodies, is 
“ much inllucnced by the motions of the moon. Many jieople know the 
“ very day on which their intciinittents will make their aj)pearancc; and 
“ c\erv full and change increases the number of the patients of every prac- 
“ tilioner. It is no argument against this influence, that diseases aj»pear 
“ during evei \ day of the month. The human body is subject to alterations 
‘‘ fiom a thousand external circumstances, and fiom many affections of the 
miink '} heso lay tiie fbumlafion of disease at every pc'riod; but they do 
“ not o\( i'!no\v the evidence of lunar influence; altimugh they arc apt to 
" mislead with rcg.nd to eH'ccts that depend on that aloiic. That the hu- 
“ man body is affected in a remarkable manner by the eliunges of the moon, 
“ I am peit'eerly ('onvineed, although I cannot constantly pretend to see 
“ the operation of the general law; nor to account at all times for its per- 

■ tuihation; and agree in tliiiiking tliat an attention to the power of the 

■ moon is higlii) neeessny to the mediiad nraetitioncr in India*." 

llaxmi: lo llic of Uiis letter f<tr liis pt rini'^sioii lo give his name lo 

the puhlir ; and heim*; \e' v iUi*>\ilIi.i^ dejuive the cluelrine of luiur influence of the support, 
wliirli it laiinol tail t<» thine siicii an eviileiiro, ] will now veiituie to discover, that he 

is no oti.ei tL.iri l)o< lor ili.i.ioivrs Si OTT, of fUmthaif. From the information of Doctor 
Hiittov, u'io lu.iv.v m.i,s as Surii;eon at Pvttuv^ i and of Mr. Jamks Lumsdaink, 

SKi^r,.(,ii lor a iM‘ f of .it Fct f Mar^hro*; 1 ha\c ia)w, also, the satisfaction to know, 

that bt»l-liiiiai iiid ieiu t ‘^Iie iS tlf r s jo a \ *ry conspiruouv manner in the prevailing diseases of 
tlio‘»e islands ; and that an ./tUnliun I'a its laws, u> of gicat iiuporluuce on conducting llicir cure. 
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Of Securing and Extending our hwiclcdgc of Sol-Li'xau Infmjkxck. 

As those discoveries regarding the efiects of sol-liinar iidliicnee lead un- 
avoidably to new ideas respecting the nature and cure of feveis, it has bc- 
cf)inc an object of real importance : Jirst, to secure the knowledge we have 
already obtained of this principle; that itma)" not succumb to any illibc- 
lal attempt to sujiprcss or smother it, by representing it as insigniPc.mt 
and useless; or b}"^ ascribing to it, the wild and groundless delusions of 
astrology: secondly, to render the road to future observation aiuLfiutluT 
tliscovcry more easy and accessible, by removing the almost nnsiirmount- 
ab!e obstacles that jncsent themselves, in the iniiicacy and l..i'(uir o; 
astronomical investigations: and f/iirdh/, to lender our know !(.';>■• of u so 
precise and well defined, that it may assume the form and attnbuics of 
real science, by furnishing precepts for tlic purpose oj ap[)!\ing; it to the 
impro\cment of Hseful arts. 

I v/. To place this theory on a firm and secure foundation, I shall follow 
the example of the learned Abuf/ Mann, iu his obseivations on the 
flux and reflux of the atnio.sphcre * : and shall assume it as u piiiu iple 
requiring no furthei demonstration than what it has alri'ady revci\cil 
from astronomy, that the influence of that attraction, wlfu h regulates the 
motions of the planetJiry system, is continually and without cc:ising ex- 
erting itself, in a proportionable degree, on every particle of this globe ; 
and that it cannot be otherwise. 

The existence of sol-lunar influence being demonstrate* 1 by astronomy, 
its action on the human frame is no longer a matter of doubt; and the 


* Tlie Pliilosopbical Magazine, Vol. V, page 105. 
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only question that we have to consider is, iiot whether that power docs 
actually exist, hut whether it manifests itself by the signs of any obvious 
cflect or eliangc in the human constitution. 

With respect to tliis important question, I shall content myself with 
stating in a very few words, that all the observations I have made myself, 
together with tlujsc that Iiave l)een communicated by other gentlemen, 
concur to prove, not merely that sol-lunar influence manifests itself by 
evident cflects u])ou tlic human constitution, hut that the attacks, exacer- 
bations, renmsums, post],cmii<^s, and relapses, of the paroxysms of fevers, 
’which compicheiid (lie whole of tlie evidence that is necessary to consti- 
tute a complete demonstiatiou, arc, in a wonderful manner, coincident 
h) time, anri (orje.s])onf[cnt in <It gree, with the periodical changes that take 
[)Iaec in the j)Ower of sol-lunar attraction. To reject, therefore, those 
aeeunu.'. ited ])roof‘> of its actual operation and efficiency, is to violate the 
j)iin( Ip!cs and iiile.s, by which we infer the existence of a connection 
or cause, in every question of philosopliy, oi common occurrence of life. 

The proof of regular changes in the atmosphere corresjmnding with the 
revolutiuns of Umar attraction, being now established by the discovery of 
a regulai diurnal, and a .'(///(W/n/ flux and reflux in the incicury of the 
h.irometer, coincident with tlie diurnal and septenary revolutions of the 
j-.iine jxjwer, the tLeniy of sol-lunar influence in fevers receives from this 
event all the .sui»po!t that can be deiived fiom a fair analogy: and it may 
he iuft rred vith reas<ni, tliat changes such as thc.se in the element in which 
we hi eat he and mo\e, a:c not likely to take place without correspond- 
ing perturbations in tlie human frame. 
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TTie existence of a diurnal flux anti reflux in the mercury of the baro- 
meter, is now sufficiently established by tl)e observations of Father 
Boudier,* at Chandemagore ; of Mr. Trail, Mr. Farquiiar, and Colonel 
Peirce, at Calcutta ; and those which appear in my treatise, on the baro- 
meter, inserted in the fourth volume of the Asiatic Iltscarclies ; and on the 
Coast of Coromandel, by the observations of Doctor Roxburgh t. On 
the other side of the globe, they have been observed in South America 
and the West Indies'^; and also at different places in Europe 

The proofs of a septenary flujc and reflux, in the mercury of tlie barome- 
ter, is confirmed by the observations of Mr. Toaldo, Father Cotte, and 
others; but still more pointedly by those lately made in Euflandhy Mr. 
IIom'ahd, to be found in a paper read before \hcAskesian Society in London, 
and published in the seventh volume of the Philosophical Magazine. 

Such is the support and security which the doctrine of sol-lunar inlUi- 
ence in fevers derives from evidence direct and analogical From the 
sublime discoveries of Lavoisier respecting the conijiosition of tlie at- 
mosphere it receives protection of another kind. In the piescnt iinjjcrfcct 
state of our knowledge regarding the coinpoinnt parts of atmosphciic 


• TraiU de Meteorulogie, par Le P. Cotte, page 313. 

t Vide the Transartiom of the Royal Society, Vol. 

J Trail6 de Meleorologic, par Le P. Cotte, page 399. 

II Doctor Moseley's Treatise on the Diseases of the West Indies, and Le P. Cotte. 

§ At Berlin, by M. Changeux, vide Traite de Metcorologie, par Lk P. Cotte, j)a'je fits, 
at Padua; by Mr. Toaldo and his Nephew, vide Traite de Metcorologie, par Le P. Cotte, 
page 6l6, &c. &c. 
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:/n, aiul tl.c* ir.odc of their comhii'aMon, w lio will pirsuiFC to limit or dc- 
liiic it‘, c oni'icet io:i witli sol-hnni i.ille.ciK'e ? ^»\hio will be so hardy and so 
1 ('L^inll(ss of liis (AVI! i('|)utatiou a^. to |Monounce, without proof, that 
tliis iiilliK'iiee has no powca to produce any eli'iiip'e wliatever in the nature 
of ! Iiii eonipcjiinded fluid ; in the smallest det>r(‘c connected with usetu! 
kiiow I{ d<»-e ; or ne( ( ssary in any re.sj)eet to he kn(Avn ? 

2t//y. For tlic pLirj)'^'se of* removing' the ol>stacIes that arise fiom the in- 
ti ieaev and labour of astronomical investigations, in wliieh tiiose wlio aie 
('ni|il>)\ cd in the study ami j)ractict‘ of inrdicinc can lia\e no leisure to 
‘ iii^ai^e, it w :I1 he sidlicieut to present a plain and sini])le idea of this power, 
withtlie eoimnon changes to which it is liable, abstracted fiom all the 
eoniplleafed eireninstanees by wlileli those changes are produced : 'J’Jie 
I oh'idcrat'.on of wliieh, tliongli indispensihly iicecssary for the nicer pur- 
i osc^ tii' .('•tioiioniy, ate 1)y rvo means lequiied for those of medicine and 

I 

meteou>i(»g*\ . 

I*, was (leteimlned l)y I)£ La in 17£)0, tliat the force of the 

muon to excite llio^c pei turba lions that manifest themselves on the surface 
id'oui globe, hy the elevation of tlie tides, is three, and that of the sun one. 
Assuming this as a foundation, we have only to conceive tl)at those two 
(juantities of p(A\(‘r, sometimes assisting and sometimes counteracting each 
other aeeoidiug to thevarviiig positions in wliich they are placed, pro- 
duce the eorresj)oiiding changes that arc observed in the paroxysms of 
fevers; lememheriiig, at the same time, that those are occasionally subject 

• Af>troii(iiiiic par Jruome Le Franc a is La Landc, I'ome 111, Troisienie Edition Revue 
tl Au|;inoutee, additions H corrections, page 737. 
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to certain perturbations of inferior conseijucnce, from the attractions of 
the planets. To conceive this, is all that is retjuired. 

3<%. To render our knowledge of this princijde suHicientlv perfect, liy 
giving it all the advantages of numerical precision, without viiich no })hy- 
sical principle can ever acquire the fonn and elTicieney of science, it is 
necessary that all the various degrees of increase or decrease that sol-lunar 
influence is liable to undergo at various hours of the day ami night, should 
be accurately ascertained, and expressed in numbers. 

It is to attain this end that I am now led to propose the scheme o.^ an 
astronomical Eplicmcris for the purposes of medicine and meteorology, con- 
taining a column for the fioral variations of sol-lunar nower hotli dav 
and night, ascci tained and expressed with all the precision that can be 
obtained. 

The perturbing force of the moon being found by Dj La I’lav i, to he 
three, and that of the sun one ; and four, ihereforc, being the win. lo td' 
the pertuihing power with which flicy can act upon lliis globe, we sli.dl 
obtain b\ di\ iding this sum i’.ito foil} parts or dcgiec^, a scale sufiicici';'.;, 
extensive .and minute for expressing all the difl’cient dcgiccs that can pos- 
sibly occur. 

By means of this Epliemeris, every jdicnonicnon that appears being 
instantly and easily compared with the existing coi responding degree «)i' 
sol-lunar power, certain general truths will at length be obtained, respect- 
ing its agency and interference in the dilfercut proccssc.s of natur'^*, and 
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operations of art. We shall ultimately discover where it assists, where it 
counicraefs, and where it produces no effects at all; precejitsand cautions 
will thence arise to direct our conduct : and thus assuming the real cha- 
racter and office of science, it will become an instrument of improvement 
and pci lection in the useful occupations of life. In our native country 
the respectable tradesmen, who are employed in the important national 
concerns, of supplying our fleets destined for distant voyages and warm 
climates, with wholesome and durable provisions, are often unaccountably 
disappointed in the quality of the different articles which they provide. 
Perhajis they may discover that all the days of the month are not alike 
favourable for the important piocesscs of brewing, .and baking, and of pre- 
serving meat. And peilnips abroad, tbe manufacturers of indigo, sugar, 
saltpetre, and opium, may find out heieafter, that the success of their diffe- 
lent operations are not altogether unconnected with certain periods of time. 

To those who are proficient in astronomy it will readily occur, that the 
construction of an Ephcvierls, such as that which is proposed, is not merely 
speculative or impracticable. It will occur to them that thcic is no hour 
or division of the column appropriated to the variations of sol-lunar power, 
for which the precise degree or quantum of its force is not either ascer- 
tained by astronomical theorems alicady demonstrated, or readily dedu- 
cible from such demonstrations. On those gentlemen, whose studies 
have ciuulifled them, and whose zeal may incline them, from a sense of 
its utility, to complete the construction of this instrument, I must for the 
present rest my hopes. My own imperfect knowledge of astronomy, and 
the precarious state of my health, render me at this time totally unequal 
to such an exertioiv. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In concluding this paper, I hope it will not he deemed disrespectful, if 
to prevent future mistakes, I should take this opportunity of declaring 
explicitly my own sentiments respecting the result and success of these in- 
vestigations. 

“ Having discovered the lazes of febrile paroxysms^ and having mai l.ed 
“ their course and periods in a manner that was never explained or done 
“ before, I conceive that I have been able to unfoltl a liist()!y a’.d ■i.ioiv 
“of fevers entirely new; consistent with itself in every part:, and with 
“ the other appearances of nature ; perfectly conformable to tl.e law s dis- 
“ covered by the immortal Neivton; and capable of jnodLu ing iu’]K5it;u.t 
“ improvements in medicine and meteorology.” 

Should these pretensions prove gi-oundless and visiouarv , barliig Mib- 
initted them to this Society, 1 shall at least obtain the eiedit of i av :;.<>• 
sought investigation. If they be fair and just, the Jiaimless \ aiiif \ of pu- 
claiming them will not obliterate all their merit 


EXPLANATION OF THE TABLES. 

Of all the phenomena that occur in the contemplation of animal natuit, 
it will be readily acknowledged, that the paroxysms of fevers are the most in- 
teresting to mankind. The history of every age declares the drcadi'ul ileso- 
lations they have made in eveiy country; and by far the greatest jjoition 
of the human race continues to be swept away by this terrible disease. 
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The cause, however, lliat produces these remarkable effects, and deter- 
mines the f^/ /t 'tvr.v to appear in different cases in various order 
and succ;( .^^ioii, roiistitutiag fevers ot different tj/pes ; and that again which 
detci mines (lini rciit types to come to an end after certain intervals ot time, 
forming ihk'se mto iiwcis of different durations^ are questions w Inch have 
hirlicMo defied the le^carcli of plnsicians; and cannot be explained, ex- 
(*.'[)♦ by lhc‘ law.«> of sol-hiii:ir iniliicnce. 

TABLE L 

Lj'plahis the 7V//7CV of Fern'S. 

'flu* difVc .vmt types that c/cciir in fevers arc formed by febrile paroxysms 
».onl!nuing to leturii in succession for a cci tain number of days, at an iii- 
U’lval '•!' t’.\ elve, twenty-four, and forty-eight hours; or some other larger 
mtdtip’e oi’ Iwilvc hours; and almost invafrah!;. in coimidenec with the 
peii^siof th(‘ tidiC.s. Tlic Tvpcs of fcvcis, tlicicforc, aic loimcd by tlie 
acti.m o! .soi-Iiin.ii iunuciiic j)ioducin;>; paioKVMUs in coincidence with tlie 
pcrifuls of t !ie tides, at the intervals 1 have described ; and dilfer from each 
other, only in so f ir as tlicir parexv sms itluiii in succession at intervals 
foimcd by (bflcrcnt mid(ij)!es of twelve jiouis. 

To convey a general idea of this discov'cry, I have constiucted Table L 
olisciving tint it V; jjlies explain all tlic tvjics tint 1 liave ever nut will! 
m India; and agiee.s pcifeetly with ib.e tv pcs tliat are d(*scrlhcd by other 
authois. Tlie fust ('f tlu’sc exairplc'-, I’lom tlie peifeet coincideuee of its 
paro.xy^nis vvitli tlie jieriod of the tides, I have called a pirfect type ; and 
tlie others, floiv fidr lu jeifccl nuneidcuce with those periods, hrper- 
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feet ti/pcs. Rut as tlio paroxysms of the imperfect ty|>es, after the eom- 
meiiceuiciit of the neaps, arc s^enerally disposed to become Uss disrinct 
in their form, and therefore not so easily reducible to the l'i>nie of u 
di.'if^ram, I have confined my representation of types to the jreriod of the 
springs; when the paroxysms or fevers happen towards the middle of tlie 
day and night; and arc most regular and distinct. 

1st. Days arc represented by the divisions of the horizontal lines of the 
table. 

The j>atoxysms of feters are represented by dots j)laee ! 've :e.i! 
below tl’.ese lines. 

2(t!y. Single dots above the Hue represent single paroxxsn-.s h.ippening 
towards tbe middle part of the day, and ajc pointed out by tlje letter a 
(for dhiriia!) placed at their beginning on the left. 

4///.(//. Single dots hdme the line rej>resent single paroxysms hap'-ening 
towards the middle part of the night, and are jniintcd out by th * letter 
« (Jov mctunial) placed at their beginning on the left. 

5thhf. Two (lots in one division, the one ahore, the o<^her hekr.c the line, 
denote a diurnal ami nocturnal paroxysm on the san)e day. 

Gfhty. The ditl’erent successions of dots on the difi’cient hoiizontal lines 
of the table, proceeding from the beginning of the line on the left to its 
termination on the right, exhibit examples of various successions of pa- 
roxysms ; constituting specimens of diffirent febrile tjfpcs that occur daily 
in the course of nature. 
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TABLE II. 

Explains the Durations and Crises of Fevers. 

Fevers of all the different types that are produced in the manner described 
inT'able I. arc limited to forms of different durations, by the remarkable 
remission which takes place in the power of sol-lunar influence on the com- 
mencement of the neaps ; and which brings then) at tliese junctures to a 
termination, or c/'Mv'y, whenever the state of the body is sufliciently dis- 
posed to concur in that event. This is illustrated by the variations produced 
in the duration of perfect t^pes as exhibited in this table; which will also 
serve, without any other diagram, to give an idea of the variations pro- 
duced in a similar manner in the durations of types that arc imperfect. 

Iv/. Days a'i“ represen terl by the divisions of the horizontal lines of this 
table. 

Cl////, 'i'he paroxysms of fevers arc represented by dots placed above 
'j.ind In low tliese lines. 

‘3dly. Single dots above the lines represent single paroxysms happenijig 
towards the middle part of the tlay, and arc pointed out by the letter d 
(for diurnal ) placed at their beginning on the left. 

4tlily. Single dots below the line represent single paroxysms happening 
towanls the middle part of tin- night, and are pointed out by the letter n 
(tor nocturnal ) placed at their beginning on the left. 

btlily. Two dots in one di\ i>ion, one alm'c the line, the other 
denote a diurnal and li'x turnal parowsm on the same day. 

Gfit/y. 1 he succesiious of dots on the /lili'ei cut horizontal lines of the 

r 

table, proeeeding from the beginning of the line on the left to their ter- 
min.ation on the right, npiesenlthe different successions of paroxysms 
that occur in fcicis oi' :\ perfect type, (or what arc commonly called con- 
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tinued fevers,) which ceasing on tlie commencement of the neaps, 
stitute different durations of perfect types; and those will serve also to give 
an idea of the variety that may be produced in a similar manner in the 
duration of types that arc imperfect; commonly called remitting and inter- 
mitting fevers. 

Hthly. Although single ]>aroxysnis will appear from the disposal of the 
dots in this table to be confined to the neaps, and double paroxysms to the 
springs, it must however be understood, that this is not always rigidly or 
invariably true; and they arc represented here in this manner, only to 
denote their general and prevailing tendency and course; which must 
always be liable to certain deviations, not only from uncommon perturba- 
tions in the state of sol-lunar influence itself ; but also from tbe usual and 
regular action of this influence liappening to exert itself uj)on extraor- 
dinary degrees of paroxysmal propensity. 

%thly. The daily postponing of the paroxysms cannot be easily repre- 
sented on a fixed or immoveable diagram of this kind. But the eflfeet.s 
which it has of shifting their accessions from night to morning, about 
the middle of the neaps, is denoted by shifting the single dots, that repre- 
sent the paroxysms at this time, from the nocturnal to the diurnal side 
of the line. The postponing of the paroxysms is a phenomenon that has 
been too little attended to in the history of fevers. 


EXPLANATION of TABLE III. 

This is the second Table in Doctor Currie’s Medical Repoits on the 
cflects of water, &c. arranged agreeably to the doctrine of sol-iunar in- 
fluence. 

VOE. VIII. 
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I4i orcler to accommodate it to this idea, the column of the January 
and Februartf admissions are removed from the left to the right-hand side 
of the Table ; so as to bring all the three months of the winter interval 
together, and to preserve the natural order in which the admissions fol- 
lowed each other, the whole of these two columns is raised one step 
higher: so that the January and Ftbruaiy admissions of 1781, are brought 
upon the same line with those of December 1780, and therefore follow 
tljem, in this Table, as they really occurred; and so also with all the rest. 

By this arrangement the admissions of January and February 1780, are 
thrown out of their proper place at the top of their respective columns, 
but arc inserted at the bottom ; and thus fill up the vacancies that were 
occasioned by raising the columns in the manner desci ibed ; and by this 
means the amount of these columns is preserved the same as in the original 
'fable. 

The elevation, however, of the January and February admissions above 
tJie lines in which they stood in the original Table, makes a small altera- 
tion in each of the annual amounts ; but as that does not alter the sum 
total, nor affect, in the smallest degree, the present question, it is of no 
consequence. 
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Demonstrates tlic Pkuiodical Incrfase and DrCRrAsr. of I'evers, in coine: 
dencc with tlie Equinoctial Periods and Interequinoctial Intervals, at La-O'- 
p(H)l in England. 
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Extract a Journal, during the late Canipaign in 1 £aG\vt. 

BT CAPTAIN C. B. BURR. 

A BOUT thi ee miles to the weshvard of Ginnie, on the opposite side of 
the Nile, arc situated the ruins of the ancient temple of Isis, now 
better known to the Arabs by the name of Dendera; being a corruption 
of Tentyris, which name was once borne by a city, of which the present 
temple is all that remains to denote its former splendour. Tliat part which 
still exists, is surrounded by such heaps of rubbish, broken walls, and 
fragments of an Arab village, long since mouldered on its parent ruins, 
that little is perceptible in approaching, except five clumsy pillars forming 
part of a detached temple at some distance from the gate, with which it is 
in a right line, though now separated by a tank, filled by the inundation 
of the Nik, These columns are connected at their base by a stone wall 
in which there appear to hai’C been eight, one at each corner, and one on 
either side of an entrance in front and rear of the building; which is 
about forty feet long, and possessing nothing worthy attention. 

Beyond this, on the summit, and partly buried in the mound ol‘ rubbish, 
is a gateway much ruined on the side we approaclied from, but whose in- 
ternal face is an object of peculiar admiration : its high state of preserva- 
tion, the excellence of its sculpture, the simplicity of the style, the excel- 
lent execution of the figures, chiefly female, the hieroglyphics, and otlier 
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ornamental parts, excited my surprise beyond what I had expected or 
thought possible. It is probably rather an advantage to the temple, its 
being so surrounded with ruins as to be secreted till you approach suffi- 
ciently near to receive a more perfect impression of its beauties. The rub- 
bish, however, with winch it is choaked up, confines the siglit too much, 
and almost precludes the possibility of viewing the building with so good 
an effect as would arise from a greater choice of situation on the part of 
the spectator. Passing this gateway, the passage through which is also 
beautifully sculptured, we reached, on the right hand, a temple, surrounded 
by a gallery still entire, though almost buried ; the whole ornamented 
Avith a variety of figures, surrounded with hieroglyphics, which doubtless 
explain the meaning of the various obj<'cts, some human, others of a less 
definite nature; the work m.'inship is in very great preservation, but the 
gallery so filled as to prevent our standing erect, though the body of this 
temple, into which we descended, was near thirty feet in height, covered 
with large slabs of stone. The entrance to this edifice is through a cor- 
ridorc suipported on pillars almost buried in the ruins. 

The grand temple, retired from the gateway about fifty yartls, presents a 
front of one hundre*! and forty feet at the base ; at least what is now the 
tcrreplain : and about sixty feet in height, the rest being invisible. This 
part is in the most perfect state ; the fillet, torus, and almost every orna- 
mental part, save what the bigotry of the Arabs has induced them to deface, 
Ireing in excellent preservation. In the centre an entrance of nineteen feet 
leads into a peristyle divided by three rows of columns on either side of 
twenty-two and a half feet circumference, the front row connected to each 
other, at their bases, by a wall ; which, from a part that has been cleared 
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away by the Savans to ascertain the elevation of the building, exceeds ten 
feet in height; from the top of this to the entablature of the columns, the 
space is left open; within are nine pillars to the right and left, (tallying in 
size and design with those in front,) that support the roof of the peristyle; 
which is ornamented in the most beautiful style, with a vast variety of 
figures, and representations of aquatic scenes. IMany groupes of men and 
beasts are here represented; some perfectly of a terrestrial and familiar na- 
ture, others allegorical, amongst which is a fine figure of a bidl butting at 
the new Moon. The dresses, the utensils, canoes, and many of the articles of 
the domestic ceconomy of the ancient Egyptians, are herein represented in 
the most minute and pleasing manner ; and the entire state of these figures, 
not only in shape, but colouring, conveys the most perfect idea of the habits 
of the times. A vast resemblance exists in the dresses with ti)ose at present 
worn in India; the choHe of the women, the tnoond, and many otheis, claim- 
ing a direct comparison. It has often struck me, and never more Ibrcild.y 
than in contemplating this temple and its sculptures, that there must have 
existed a much greater aflinity in the customs of, and of course a more fi iendly 
intercourse amongst, the nations of the East formerly, when they pursued 
one system of worship, than since the introduction of Chrisliaiaty and J/«- 
hometanism; Avhich, by generating the most rooted and inveterate prejudices, 
have estranged the affections of mankintLfrom those, whom no political dif- 
ference could ever have affected. Of this tve had an example even amongst 
the present inhabitants, who, regarding us as infidels, hate us, though we 
came as friends. Their dislike, however, they found it prudent to conceal, 
but they were not equally reserved with respect to the Hindoos, whom they 
often expressed their abhorrence of. Tins detestation of Paganism has in- 
duced them, and doubtless been their sole motive for taking so much pains. 
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to mutilate every figure of Isis, whose features are chisselcd out; and many 
of the otlier figures, whose situations tvere not so elevated as to preserve 
them from the destructive contact of the Arab, have suffered almost perfect 
annihilation. All beyond it, however, are extremely perfect, and the whole 
ceiling, with one or two trifling exceptions, is entire ; the capitals of the pil- 
lars. are scpiare, each face having had a representation of Isis’s head on it, 
which, though so roughly handled, the turban has in no instance been de- 
stroyed, and the colouring of it, the bandeaus, and other decorations, are still 
in the greatest perfection. The stone of which the temjde is built is a kind 
of free-stone. As this would not receive either polish or paint, figures and 
liicroglvphics, with which every part of the peristyle, botli internally and 
externallj', is covered, have, in the interior, been plastered over with a line 
cement, wbicli lias not only received a polish that has stood the test of 
ages, but has retained the brilliancy of the tints, particularly tlje blue, in a 
manner almost incredible. The mystic symbol of the winged Orb, of 
which reiterated representations decorate the ceiling of the central division 
of the jieristyle, extending entirely across, bears the brightest hues ; the 
same nn sterious type adorns the entablature over the entrance, and the in- 
terioi- face of the same part of the gateway ; the walls are covered with va- 
iious sculptures, representing different parts of the history of Isis, one or 
two of the princijial figures in each, being evidently the same, though each 
compartment into wliieh the wall is divided, represents some separate event : 
but above the head of Isis, on each of the sides of each column, the two 
central iiont ones excepted, is the Deity’s birth, without variation, all most 
elegantly executed, and exact counterparts of each other. The interior 
length of tins peiistyle is one hundreil and twenty-three feet, and sixty-four 
deep; the walls, at either end, near nine feet thick, decreasing externally as 
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they ascend; tlie slabs of stone forming the roofs, are over tlie centie v >• 
lumns, twenty-five feet long, about six broad, and extremely tMcL. 

Hence, by a large portal of elegant architecture, we entered the vc^tibuie, 
the roof of which, considerably lower than that of the peristyle, is si pp^/itcd 
by six pillars, three on either side; their decorations uuk h muli’.nteil : ti c 
little that is visible, shews them to be fluted. This room is about heif the 
length and breadth of the outer one, hut being nearly filled with rubbish, 
we passed through another large door, into a room of the same length ami 
height, but narrow enough to admit of large slabs reaching ac^o^'• witlmnt 
the intervention of pillars. Apertures are cut in the ceiling to admit aii 
and light; and a passage or door, to the right and left, leads to other j aits 
of the temple. Facing the door wdicre we liad entered, is another wliich 
led into a third room rather larger, ami lighted in like manner from aho\ e; 
from these there are four doors leading to different j)arts of the building, to 
the right and left; and a portal facing that by which we had entered, whieii 
led us into a dark recess about thirty feet long, and twciit\ -five bioad, w liose 
roof in like manner consisted of transversal slabs. This probably was the 
great sanctuary, at the further extremity of which was a lioli*, through 
which we were enabled to descend into a vault, which, like the rest of the 
apartments, is nearly filled with earth. We, however, ascertained by our 
lights, that the floor above was formed of numerous small slabs of stone ce- 
mented to each other, and destitute of any other support than what they 
derived from the judicious manner in which they were united. Keturnii'g 
hence, after visiting some rooms to our right, we went through a passage 
to the left that led to an apartment, where we in vain endeavored to main- 
tain our ground against a host of bats, that finally obliged us to resume the 
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course of this passage, which led by many steps of easy ascent, and many 
windings round their centre, to the summit of the temple ; in approaching 
which it branches off to the right and left, the latter opening to a corridore, 
within which was a sanctuary, through the floor of which a perforation 
afforded light to a part of the temple which had not fallen under our obser- 
vation. On the ceiling of this corridore, which is about twenty feet long, 
and half that breadth, is a curious female figure sculptured in relievo, repre- 
sented in a hent, extended posture. The limbs, though disproportioned, are 
particularly beautiful: it is in the highest preservation, and M'^orthy peculiar 
attention, llv some steps projecting from the rear of the j)eristyle, we as- 
cended to its summit, whence we commanded a fine view of the country, 
Ghmle, our camp, and the meandcrings of the river; in our rear was a spa- 
cious burial ground; beyond an extensive desert. The intervening distance 
to the 'Nile was covered with rushes, and a thorny weed which gave the 
country a verdant appearance, and supplied the place of a luxuriant culti- 
vation. The numerous villages, each shaded by its grove of dates, afforded 
a faint conception of an Indian scene, but the sterility of the neighbouring 
deserts that bounded the contiacted l^idscape, forbade the indulgence of 
ti)e pleasing comparison. 

On the slabs are cut the names of several French travellers, who visited 
the place in 17 79, aiid one of a democrat, dated the year eight. 

Le.ining o\Tr the temple, I discovered, on the fillet, a Greek inscription 
in a state of great preservation, which I transcribed, and afterwards revised 
from below ; untoitunalcly the information it conveys is trifling, and the ob- 
literation of a part prevents its being of that utility I had at first anticipated. 
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Though we had ascended by the staiis, tlic mound of ruins on one side 
presented a more ready descent; and industriousiy profiting of the moment, 
we lost no time in completing our observations. 

The French have been digging round, and within the temple, in difierent 
places, to ascertain its dimensions, and we were indebted for our access to 
many of the rooms, to the pains taken by them to discover their entianees; 
for which purpose they have removed a great deal of lubbish. The wliole 
exterior of the temple is in perfect preservation, except the del’acement which 
many of tlie figuies within reach have sufl’ered. On the south and west 
faces are some very elegant sj)Outs for eariying off water, issuing from the 
mouths of couchant lions, decorated witli rams-horns. The whole summit 
of the temple is disfigured by heaps of rubbish, and fragments of walls, 
as also the mounds which surround it, wdiich piobably owe their existence 
to a colonade, or some range of buildings with which it was enclosed, and 
which are now buried. To the southeast, at some hundred yards dis- 
tance, is a ruined gateway boasting little beauty ; it is situated at the foot 
of the eminence on which the temple is built, and being almost beyond 
the range of the present ruins, might have belonged to some otiier edilice. 
Some wretched Arabs, who employ themselves in digging amongst the 
ruins, brought us a few Roman coins, which we purchased. 

I’hough we had been several hours in contemplating the beautiful mo- 
nument before us, yet we had conceived but an inadequate idea of its \a- 
ried perfections ; so many objects oeeuried to anest our attention, c icl) 
disco^'ering some peculiar attraction, tlial it would hu\e afforded ample oc- 
cupation during our remaining stay at Ginuic, to ha\'c bestowed on each 
Voi.. VIII. G 
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the consideration they merited ; a circumstance which greatly damped the 
anxiety I had before felt to \isit Thebes, where such an infinity of matter 
presents itself to the inquisiti-ie tiaveller. 

Our lu(han followeis, who had attended iis, beheld the scene before them 
with a degree of admiration boi dering on veneration, arising not only from 
the affinity they traced in several of the figures to their own deities, but 
from their eonvietion of its being thewoik of some Jiheshas, wlto they 
conceived bad \isited the earth to tiausiuit to an admiring posterity a 
testimonj' of supeniatuia! talents. 

Ik 

I shall dismiss this suhj(‘ct by observini^, that thouc;!! the contempla- 
tion ot* tlu’sc siii|)ii.sin£>’ momiments of the <>'cnius of tl\c iincwnt Esi'j/pfia f is 
cicatcsa hi^h idea of their civilization, and respect for tlicir aiiticputy and 
pio<»'i(‘ss in arts, it is obvious tlu'v aic o'rcatl}^ inclcldcd to a beneficent pro- 
vidence, Avhieli by placiii<»* them in a tcmpcratiiie, where the freejuent and 
siuUlen transitions of climate seldom if ever occur, has given to tlicir works 
a pcrmaiienec tliey could never ha\c dciivcd from the combined power and 
ait of man; tliougli it must he allowed, that, notwithstanding tlic apparent 
aiidit\ of the atmosplieie, owing to llic almost perpetual absence of rain, 
tlic ( xhaiiitions ^ fiom the ciieumjaecnt inundation are so great as to occa- 
sion, III onj p(’iiod of tlu' \eai, a Immiditv little inferior to that which 
uouid pi(»e(‘ed iiom ae!u::l immersion; and wliicli in llicir conse(|Ucnccs 
would c\judl\ adecl Ant hrilliancy of cofaning which his stain[)cd a clia- 
ractcristic pu'-cmiiicnec on these ur/ws, 

* It js an <>|Miiioii 111 t Ural llir tall of tlic’M* de\>s, not only inerts tlie tilagne, but (•uIe^ 

those nlio are alKrtetl willi li. 

N. It. SoMM, in \oi. Ill, ot I.i- I'lauU in gives very eorrcct delineations of some of 

the most roinaikalile seiiJotines ol this temple. 
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TO RO]U-:!lT HOMK, Ksq. 

Secret at if to the Asifitic Sacicti/. 

SIK, 

ingenious rind learned autlior of the inquiry into the life and writ- 
ings of Homkr speaks of abstracted mythology, as tlie result of great 
scare* and science: being a comparison of the harmony and discord, the 
resemblance and dissimilitude, of the powers and parts oj‘ the universe, it 
often consists of their linest proportions and hidden aptitudes, set together 
and personated hy a being acting like a mortal. 

It is from this and similar observations of this instructive writer, and 
from the history of the Jlcavcm by the Abbe Pr.i eiiK, that 1 have been led 
to investigate the mythology <d‘ ladia ; and to apply (heir mode of leason- 
ing to a system which has generally been considered as a heap of wild and 
extravagant fable. 


In fact we must view the images of India in the light of hieroglyphics, 
and endeavour to develope the allusion : this is the object of the aeeom])any- 
ing attempts; but I only o/fer my eonjectiiies; I insist iijjon no Jiypothesis. 

If these essays .should be deemed acceptable by tbc Society, it will be 
an inducement to me to continue the research. 

1 am, SiH, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. D. PATEllSON. 


G 2 


Dacca, the 4lh January, 180". 
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III. 

0/ the OriifiiN of the IIivdu Rklicion. 

UV ,J. n. PATI IISO.V, J’SQ. 

Hindu religion appi’ius to me to h;i\c been originally a reform of 
existing systeiihs, when the aits and scienecs had ai rived at a degree 
of perfection ; tlial it was intended to correct the ferociousness and corrup- 
tion of the times, and to reduce mankind to an artificial order on afirnier 
base of polity ; that it was the united cttbit of a society of sages, who re- 
tained tlie priesthood to theinsehcs, and rendered it hereditary in their fa- 
miles, by the division of tlie people into separate casts; that it was sup- 
porteil b^ the legal authoiity, which, while it controlled, it supported in 
return; tliat it was proiiiulgateil in all its pcrtcction at once as a levelatiou 
of high auticjuitj, to stamp its decrees with greater authority ; and that it 
was founded on pure Deism, of wliich the Gai/atri, translated by Sir 
Wii.i.iAM .Ion I S, is a striking proof; but to comply with the gross ideas 
of the multitude, who required a visible object of their devotion, they pev- 
sunilied the three great attributes of the deity. 

The first founders of the Hindu religion do not appear to have had the 
intention of bewihleriug their followers with metaphysical definitions; their 
(U seiiptioii of the deity Avas eonlinctl to those attributes w-hich the wonders 
of the Cl cation so loudly attest : his ahniglity jiowcr to create; his providence 
to jnescrve; and his power to annihilate or change Avhat he has created. 

In tact, no idea ot the deity can be formed beyond this : it is simple, but 
it forces conviction upon the mind. 'I’his simplicitj-, however, Avas destroyed 
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w^hen they attempted to descrd)c these attributes to the eye by hieroglyphics ; 
perha]).s letters had not tlien been invented, in Avhich case they could have 
no other mode of instruction than by signs and emblematical figures. 


In order to impress on the minds of men a sense of their total and abso* 
lute dependanee on him, by whom they live, and from whom they havt 
their being, they invented the hieiogl} pineal figures of 

HuAiiAiA Visum, Siva. 

As emblematical of 

Creation Presenation Destruction. 

These are referred to 


Matter Space Time. 

And jiainteiJ them 

lied Blue White. 
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Brahma had originally five heads, alluding to the live elements; hence in 
one of the forms given to Siva, as the Creator, he is likewise ie|)rescnted 
with five heads. But the introduction of images soon leii the mass of man- 
kind to consider these personilietl attributes as real distinct personages; and 
as one error brings with it many otlicis in its train, men separated into 
sects, each selecting one of the triad, the particular object of their dtwo- 
tion, in prefercuec to, and exclusive of the others: the followers ol' \’jshnu 
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and Si va invenU'd ne w syinhols. each to ascribe to their respective divi- 
nity tlie attribute of creation. This contention for pre-eminence ended 
in tile total sup|)ression of tlie worship of Huaiima, and tlie temporary sub- 
mission of 'V'lsiiNU to tlie superiority fd’ Si'va ; hut this did not last 
lon,£»'; the sects raised eru.sades against each other; hoidcs of armed fa- 
natics, under the titles of Sinn/j/a-six and Vaii'/igis, enlisted themselves as 
cham])ions of their rcspectixc faith; the former devoted their lives in 
sn])])Oit of the sn|)erioiity of Si'va, and the latter were no less zealous 
for the lights of Vjsiim, ; alternate victory and deleal maiked the pro- 
gress of a religious war, which for ages continued to harass the earth, 
and inilame mankiiul against etieh other. 

PlutareJi lias said oV the tli.nl they Ii.nl iiiseifcd nothing into 

their worship without a reason, nothing meiely fabulous, nothing su- 
perstitious (as manA suppo>e) ; hut their institutions have either a rclcrcnce 
to nioials, or to something useful in life ; and many of them bear a lieau- 
tiful resemblanei' of some facts ill histoiy, or some appearance in nature ; 
pel haps ill the eommeiieement to lead mankind into superstition was 
not intended nor foresein; it is a weed that springs up naturally when 
religion is blended with mxstery, ami buidened with perplexing cere- 
monials. 'fhe mass of mankind lost sight of morality in the multiplicity 
of iites; and as it is easier to practise ceremonies than to subdue the pas- 
sions, ceiemouies gradually become substitutes for real religion, and usurp 
the jilaee of nioiahtA and virtue. 

This seems to have been the ease with the religions of Eg^pt and 
India. 
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In the course of investigating the eerenionies of the aiifl in at- 

tempting to tievelope their meaning, it will he found neeessarv to compare 
them with tlie ceremonies and lites of Kgi/pl : the resemldanec is striking- 
tliey mutually scr\'e to exjilain each other ; and lea\ e no doubt in my 
mind of their connexion, or rather identify. 

Tlie annihilation of the sect and worship of Ha mi^ia, as the Iswara oi 
supreme lord, is allegorically doeilhed in the C'(h"ivlttiiid of the Scanda 
Purihi, where the three poweis are mentioned as contending for preec- 
deney. Visiivu, at last, aeknowledges the superiority of Siva; but 
Brahma, on account of his presumptuous obstinacy and pride, -had 
one of his heads cut oft' by Si va, and his/wyV/ abolished. 

The intent of this fable is evidently to magnify the sect of Si va above 
those of BRAiniA and Vishnu; and if, instead of the Derirtr/.v themselves, 
(who are described as the actois in this allegoiieal drama) we substitute 
tlie contending sects, the fable will apjiear not destitute of foundation in 
historical fact. 


Of the Va'iiaxs, or Vehicles of the Cons. 

When the SAmbolical Avonship Avas intioduced, the veliicles of the ncAV 
deities Avere necessarily allegorical; the lVdio//i of the three sujiieinc per- 
sonilied attributes aatic puiity, truth, and jus! ice; the lirst was tA pitied bv 
the .Saw/, AA'hich, clothed Avith unspotted Avhiteness, swims amidst the Ava- 
ters, as it were distinct fiom, and unsullied by them, as the trulv pure miiut 
I'cmains untainted amidst the sui rounding temptations of the wrui/l 
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Garu'da and Aro'na arc two brothers, the one remarkable for hi^ 
strength and swiftness, the other (Ari/na) is described as imperfect, and, 
on account of his defects, destined to act as charioteer to the Sun. Aru'na 
is the dmm, the morning twilight, Ai'hich precedes the Sun: Garc'oa is 
perfect light, tlie dazzling full blaze of day, the tyj^e of truth, the celestial 
Vdhati of Vishnu. 

Justice, typified in the sacred bull, is the Vdhaii of Si'va. The Bull, 
whose body is Pfl/Yowevu r/r/7, and whose every joint is a virtue; whose 
three horns arc the three Vedas; whose tail ends where Ad'hcrma, or in- 
justiei' begins. 

0/ (Osiris, Hokus, 'rrrnoN, /r?/d Buauma, Vishnu, and Si va. 

If we consider the Rgiiptian Osiris not as a name, but as a title of 
supremacy, whieli each sect, as their doctrines became in turn the csta- 
blishcd religion of the country, applied e.\clusi\eiy to the object of tlieir 
worship; and if we consider it as the same with the Sanserif Iswara 
(the .Supreme Lord), it will greatly illustrate the identity of the reli- 
gions of Vnjipt and IJi/idoslan, by a close coincidence of historical fact. 
IJic thri'c great attrdnitcs of the Deity had in cour.se of time been erect- 
ed into distinct Dcilie.s, and mankind had divided into sects, .some at- 
taching themselves to Brmima, sonic to Visii.nu, and others to Si'va. 
J he contention of schismatics fiom the same stock, is always more iu- 
I'ctciatc than where the difference is total, the sect of Brahma claimed 
exclusive ])vc-cminencc tin the object of their choice, as being the crea- 
fh'c poci'cr, the l,swAii.\, oi Supreme Lord. The two other sects joined 
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against the followers of Brahsia, and obtained so complete a victory as to 
abolish totally that worship ; the sect of SivA, being the most powerful, 
rendered theirs the established religion, and claimed for Siva, in his turn, 
the exclusive title of I's'ivara. The sect of Vishnu, or IIeri, at length 
emerged from its obscurity, and, in concert with the followers of the Sacti, 
or female power, destroyed and abolished the sect and worship of Siva ; 
thus Vishnu, or IIeri, became the IVwara, and his worship the estab- 
lished religion. This seems to have been the case in Egypt; for, if wc 
substitute the name of Osiris for Brahma, Horus for V ishnu or IIkri, 
Tvphon for Siva, and Isis for the female principle, the history agrees in 
all .its parts. A proof of the identity of SIva and Tvphon is the title of 
Babon. Mr. Bryant says, that “Babon was thought to have been the 
“ same as Tvphon, by some esteemed a Jeinale, and the wife of that per- 
“ sonage.” One of the titles of SivA is Bhuban, or rather Bhuvan- 
I's'wARA, the liord of the Universe; his consort, in this character, is 
styled Bhuvan-I's'warI, which may have occasioned the uncertainty 
mentioned by Mr. Bryant, with respect to the sex of that Deity, since 
Bhuvan (world), or the Universe, is a part of the title of cither. 

The Sun is one of the forms of IIeri, or Vishnu; Osiin.s and IIobus arc. 
both supposed to have been the Sun. The Indian expedition of Osiris co^ 
inciiles with the adventures of Ra'ma, one of the incarnations of Vishnu. 
The four months sleep of IIorus tallies with the four mouths sleep of Vishnu. 

The sacred Bull, the vehicle of SIva, was tlie emblem of justice, and 
peculiarly sacred to him amongst the Indians ; and the living animal itself 
was venerated at Mernphk and Thebes, under the names of Apis and .Mxi; vis. 
VoL. VIII. H 
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The Phallos of Osiris was an object of worship, and it is known to be the 
hieroglyphic of Siva : and lastly, Osiris, like Brahma, is described as a 
great lawgiver. 

If the conjecture I have set out with in this article, be considered with at- 
tention, it will account for the mixed character of the Grecian Bacchus. 

The word Sura in Sanscrit signifies both wine and true wealth ; hence in 
the first C'hand of the li&m&yan of Va'lm!c it is expressly said, that the 
Divatus, having received the Surd, acquired the title of Suras, and the Dai- 
tyas that of Asura from not having received it. Tlie Vkda is represented 
as that wine and true wealth ; and the Dtoat&s as enjoying it in a superior 
degree, being termed Suras : the prince, or supreme leader of the Suras, 
became in the Grecian Deity (by a confined translation of the word), the 
god of wine and drunkards, 

Bacchus, or Osiris, was represented by an equilateral triangle; Siva has 
tlie same hieroglyphic : the worship of Bacchus was the same as that which 
is paid to S/va ; it had the same obscenities, the same bloody rites, and. 
the same emblem of the generative power. 

In Bacchus may be traced the characteristics of each of the personages 
in the Indian triad ; and this may be accounted for by supposing the Greeks 
to have been deceived by the title Osiris ; they, considering it as the name 
of an individual, mingled the characters and adventures of all the three in 
one personage. Bacchus may possibly be derived from a title of Vrihas- 
FATi, Va'q-IVa, the lord of speech, which might be applied to Brahma 
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as the husband of Saraswati, the goddess of speech. The CreeA*;! called 
him Bromios, as Sir William Jones says, Mdthoul knowing why; and 
he was styled by the Romans, Bruma : his feasts were celebrated for seve- 
ral days at the winter solstice ; from him they were called Bnmalia, and 
the winter solstice itself Bruma. 

The crescent of SIva may have suggested the horns of Baccuus; and 
his army of Satyrs, and victories in India, shew the resemblance of this part 
of his character to Vishnu as Ra'ma, who, with his army of inonkics. 
overran the peninsula of India. 

It was a common practice with the Greeks to disguise their own ignorance 
of the purport of a foreign word, by supplying a word of a similar sound, 
but different meaning, in their own language, and inventing a story to agree 
with it: thus MSru, or the north pole, the supposed abode of the D6vatds, 
being considered as the birth-place of the God, gave rise to the fable of 
Bacchus’s second birth from the thigh of Jupiter, because Meros, a Greek 
word approaching Mkru in sound, signifies the thigh in that language. Siva 
is described as taking the form of a Sink, in the battle of Durga' and 
Mahisiia'sura ; he seizes the monster with his claws and teeth, and over- 
throws him, while Durga', with her spear, finishes the conquest by his 
deatli. Thus Bacchus, under the same form, is described as destroying 
the giant Rkcecus. 

Rhcecum rctorsisti Leonis 
Unguibus horribilique Mala. 

The Hindu sacrifices to Durga' and Ca'lI resemble those of Bacchus, 

II 2 
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When the stroke is given, wliich severs the head of the victim from its body, 
the C3'nibals strike up, the V/a or Buccinum is blown, and the whole as- 
sembly, shouting, besmear their faces with the blood ; they roll themselves 
in it, and, daiieing like demoniacs, accompany their dances with obscene 
songs and gcslures. The Abb6 Ploche mentions the same particulars of tha 
assistants iu the sacrifices of Uacchus. The winnowing fan, the 

Mystica vannus iacchl, 

is alwaj'sused in the rites of Ca'l, Ca'eI, and Dcrga'; but the Hindus at 
present affix no other idea of mystery to it, than its being an appendage to 
husbandry ; they use it as a tray, on which they place, before the image of 
the Deity, the Sesamum or Til, the Mundir, with its lamp, and all the other 
articles used iu the ceremony. A tray could serve the purpose ; but on all 
solemnities the rituals prescribe exclusively the use of this van or fan, 
which they call Sui'p. 

Of Vishnu, as the Creative Power. 

The Vdishnavas, in order to appropriate the creative principle to Vishnu, 
make Brahma, whom they acknowledge as the immediate agent of crea- 
tion, to deri\'e his origin from a Lotos, which sprang out of the navel of 
V iSHN’u whilst sleeping upon the vast abyss of primeval waters ; thus V ishnu 
becomes superior to Brahma, as being the cause, first, of his existence, 
and secoudl}’, of all created things through his agency. The Argha is a ves- 
sel of copper used by the Brahmens in their puja; its shape is intended to re- 
present the universal Mother, but in the centre of it is an oval rising em- 
bossed, and by this the Vaishnaoas assert, is meant the navel of Vishu, 
from which all things originally sprang ; and by the mystic union of these 
two principles of production, it is intended to describe them as identically 


1 
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one. Tlie S'aivas, however, insist, thiit this Omphalic rising is meant as 
the emblem of the Ling; hence SIva’s title of AiighanaVh, and in the 
Agama, Argha-I's'a, both meaning the Lord of the sacred Vessel Argha. 

Vishnu is represented, in the tenth Avatdr, as the destroying power, 
thus ascribing to him the attribute of Siva. 

Vishnu is represented by the with four arms, and in each 

hand he bears a symbol. These symliols seem intended to unite the three great 
attributes in him, and to express his universal supremacy. The Lotos typifies 
his creative power, (in allusion to the Lotos which sprang from his navel). 
The Sane ha typifies his attributes of preservation, and the mace that of de- 
struction ; while the Chacra expresses his universal supremacy, as Chacra- 
Varti, or I.ord of the Chacra, when applied to a monarch, indicates universal 
empire ; applied to a Pundit, the possessor of the whole circle of Science, 

(ySIvA, Me Creative Power, /iW Bhava'nL 
Of Cal and Ca'lu 

When the personified attributes of the Deity ceased to be considered as 
mere hieroglyphics; when mankind began to view them in the light of dis- 
tiiic*’ persons, and attaching themselves to the worship of one or of the other 
exclusively, arranged themselves into sects, the worshippers of SiVa intro- 
duced the doctrines of the eternity of matter. In order to reconcile the 
apparent contradiction of assigning the attribute of creation to the princi- 
ple of destruction, they asserted, that the dissolution and destruction of 
bodies was not real, with respect to matter, which was indestructible itself^ 
although its modifications were in a constant succession of mutation ; that 
tlie power which continually operates these changes, must necessarily unite 
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ia itself tbe attributes of creation and apparent destruction : that this power, 
and matter, ai-e two distinct-and co-existent principles in nature; the one 
agent, tlie other patient; the one male, the other female; and tliat creation 
was the effect of the mystic union of these principles. 

The hieroglyphic of this union was worshipped under a variety of 
names, Bhava and Bhava'nI, MAHAnE'vA and Maiia' Ma'va', &c. 
Thus the attribute of creation was usurped from Brahma, by the fol- 
lowers of SivA, to adorn and characterize their favorite Deity. 

This seems to have been a popular worship, for a great lengtli of time. 
Two sects, however, sprang up out of it: the one personified the whole uni- 
verse, and the dispensations of providence in the regulation thereof^ into a 
Goddess; this sect retained the female symbol only, and denominated them- 
selves Sacla, as worshippers of the Sacti, or female power, exclusively, which 
they called Pracriti; and which we, from the Latin, term nature. 

The other sect insisted, that there was but one, eternal, first cause ; that 
every thing existing, derived its existence from the sole energy of that first 
cause (Niranjen). 

In order, therefore, to express their ideas of the absolute independence of 
this supreme power upon any extra co-operation, they took for their symbol 
the male emblem, unconnected with that of the female ; a third sect like- 
wise arose, which intended to reconcile the idea of the uni^ of godhead 
with that of the existence of matter and spirit ; they, therefore, contend- 
ed, tliat the union of those two principles was so mysteriously intimate as 
to form but one being, which they represented by a figure half male and 
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half female, and denominated' Hara-G'aurI, and Ardhana'bI IsVaba. It 
is probable that the idea of obscenity ■was not originally attached to these 
symbols : and it is likely, that the inventors themselves might not have 
foreseen the disorders which this worship would occasion amongst mankind. 
Profligacy eagerly embraces what flatters its proj)ensities, and ignorance 
follows blindly wherever example excites: it is, therefore, no wonder that a 
general corruption of manners should ensue, increasing in proportion as the 
distance of time involved the original meaning of the symbol in darkness and 
oblivion. Obscene mirth became the principal feature of the popular super- 
stition, and was, even in after times, extended to, and intermingled with, 
gloomy rites and bloody sacrifices. An heterogeneous mixture, which ap- 
pears totally irreconcileable, unless by tracing the steps which letl to it. 
It will appear that the ingrafting of a new symbol, upon the old supersti- 
tion, occasioned this strange medley. Tlie sect of Vishnu was not wholly 
free from the propensity of the times to obscene rites ; it had been united 
in interest with that of SivA, in their league against the sect of Brahma, 
as was expressed by an image, called IIar-Hebi, half SiVa and half 
Vishnu. This union seems to have continued till the time when an em- 
blem of ,an abstract idea, having been erected into an object of worship^ 
introduced a revolution in religion, which had a violent and extended 
effect upon the manners and opinions of mankind; 

It was then that a gloomy superstition arose, which spread its baneful 
influence with rapidity amongst mankind ; which degraded the Deity into 
an implacable tyrant; which filled its votaries withimagfinary terrors ; which 
prescribed dreadful rites ; and exacted penances, mortifications, and expia- 
tory sacrifices. In short, it was the worship of Ca'l and Ca'li, introduced 
by the sect of SivA, which causedj ^tal R eparation of the sect of Vishnu, 
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and introduced those religious wars which, in distant ages, seem to have 
distracted mankind ; and of ^hich traces are, even at this day, to be found. 

With a view to unite the three great attributes of creation, preservation, 
and destruction in one symbol, the S'aivas personified the abstract idea of 
time(CA'L), which may, figuratively, be said to create, preserve, and destroy. 
They therefore distinguished artificial time and eternity with peculiar em- 
blems, in which the attribute of destruction, the characteristic of SlvA, 
evidently predominates. The personified Sacti, or energy of each of these 
allegorical personages, was decorated with corresponding emblems. The 
contemplation of the distinctions of day and night; of the light and dark 
divisions of the month ; of the six months night and six months day of the 
Gods (occasional by the apparent obliquity of the Sun’s path); and lastly, 
tlie contrast of the visible creation with eternal night, suggested the idea of 
painting Ca'i. white and Ca'u black. 

To SivA they have given three eyes ; probably to denote his view of the 
three divisions of time, the past, the present, and the future. A crescent 
on his forehead pourtrays the measure of time by the phases of the Moon. 
A serpent forms a necklace to denote the measure of time by years. A 
second necklace, formetl of human skulls, marks the lapse and revolution 
of ages, and the extinction and succession of the generations of mankind, 
lie holds a tri<lcnt in one hand, to shew that the three great attributes are 
in him assembled and united. In the other hand is a kind of rattle, called 
'damaru, shaped like an hour glass : I am inclined to think, it was really, 
at first, intended as such; since it agrees with the character of the Deity; 
and a sand gkeri is mentioned, in the S'astra, as one of the modes of 
measuring time, and of ascertaining the length of a gheri. 
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lu the hieroglyphic of tlie Mdhd Pralcya, (or grand consummation of 
all things, when time itself shall be no more,) he is represented as trodden 
under foot by Maua' Ca'lI, or Eternity. 

He is there deprived of his crescent, trident, and necklaces, to shew that 
his dominion and powers are no more. He is blowing the tremendous horn, 
which announces the annihilation of all created things. 

Maha' Ca'lI, black and dreadful, is encompassed by symbols of destruc 
tion: two of her hands seem employed in the work of death: of the other 
two, one appears pointing downwards, alluding to the universal havoc 
which surrounds her: while the other, pointing upwards, seems to pro- 
mise the regeneration of nature, by a new creation. 

When the Sun begins his southern declination, the night of the Gods 
be^ns: that is, when their supposed abode, Miru, (the north pole) begins 
to be involved in a night of six months : and, as this period may be consi- 
dered as a type of Mah& Pralaya, the worship of Maha' Ca'lI is cele- 
brated at the commencement thereof. 

Maha' Ca'lI is represented without a crescent, (the artificial measure 
of time,) because it is unnecessary to her character as the hieroglyphic of 
eternity. But the belief of the Hindus in successive destructions and 
renovations of the Universe, accounts for her wearing a Mund Maid, or 
necklace of skulls, as emblematical of those revolutions. 

Maha' Ca'l, as represented-in the caverns of Elephanta, had eight arms. 

VoL. VIIL I 
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In one hand he holds a human figure; in another a sword, or sacrificial 
axe; in a third he holds a basin of blood; and with a fourth he rings over 
it the sacrificial bell ; two other arms are broken off; but with the two 
remaining he is drawing behind him a veil, which extinguishes the sun, 
and involves the whole Universe in one undistinguished ruin. One of the 
titles of this tremendous Deity is Bhxirava, the horrific, but his principal 
designation is Ca'i, Agni Rudha. 

If the contemplation of the grand consummation of all created things 
struck the mind of the initiated Br&hmen with awe; the uninformed mass of 
people would not be less affected with the dreadful appearance and impla- 
cable character of this Deity. To appease and reconcile so tremendous a Being 
would naturally become an ob;ect of the ^^atest necessity and anxiety; 
the personified metaplior of ali-devouring time, presented to their eyes a 
divinity delighting in blood and slaughter; the zeal of worshippers encreased 
in proportion to their terrors. The unenlightened mind dwells with disturbed 
and anxious attention upon horrors of its own creation ; and superstition takes 
its form and colour from the objects which excite it : hence arose those bloody 
rites, those consecrated cruelties, and those astonishing penances, which not 
only obtained in India, but pervaded almost every part of the ancient world. 
Thus a new superstition was grafted upon the old, as much adapted, by its 
vain terrors, to degrade the human mind, as the former had been to corrupt it. 

If it was intended to instruct mankind in the hieroglyphic language of 
former ages, and to shew them Dow absolutely necessary it was, to make a 
sacrifice of their vices and depraved appetites, before they could render them- 
selves acceptable to the Deity, could any way be more natural than to typify 
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those vices by animals whose propensities are analogous to them ; and Ity 
the allegorical slaughter of them before the altar of the Deity, to denote 
the sacrifice required. To the uninformed multitude such an hieroglv'phic 
would seem to prescribe the actual sacrifice of the animal. Tlie emble- 
matical apparatus of Ca'l and Ca'^i would confirm them in the error; and 
when once the idea was admitted, that the blood of animals was acceptable 
to the Deity, fanaticism would soon demand human victims. Humiliation 
and presents appease earthly princes; but the divinity of fanaticism was 
supposed to require more costly offerings, and the severest mortifications 
which inventive zeal could suggest; a false pride, and vain ambition of 
displaying superior sanctity, excited an emulation amongst the deluded 
zealots, which steeled the heart against pain, and supported the sufferers 
under all their self-inflicted torments. This artificial insensibility acquired 
the reputation of inspired fortitude; and the admiration of ignorant mul- 
titudes repaid the fanatic for his voluntary tortures. 

Such were tlie disorders which arose out of the worship of emblematical 
Deities. 

The doctrines of the Sahas seem to have extended themsel ves o^'er the great- 
est portion of mankind; they spread amongst remote nations, who were ig- 
norant of the origin and meaning of the rites they adopted : and this igno- 
rance may be considered as the cause of the mixture and confusion of images 
and ideas which characterised the mythology of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. 

In fact, foreign nations could only, copy the outward signs and ceremo- 
nies : they could not be admitted beyond the threshold of the temple : the 

Is 
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adytum was. impenetrable to them. Ca'l and Ca'ii assumed various names ; 
Ca'l became CaoNos, Moeoch, Saturn, Dis, Pluto, andTraaoir; Ca'ii 
became Hecate, Proserpine, and Diana, who was worshipped wirii 
bloody sacrifices at Tauris* It was to the barbarians that the Greeks were 
referred, by their own writers, to learn and understand the names and ori- 
gin of their Deities. 

Si'vA, in his character of the Creative Power, became the Zeus Trioph- 
thalmos, Jupiter, and Osiris; his consort, Bh a va'nI, became Juno, Ve- 
nus, CvBELE, Rhea, the Goddess, the armed Pallas, Isi-s, Ceres, 
and Anna Pebenna. This multiplicarion of Deities arose from the ignoranee 
of foreign nations as to the source of thesuperstirion which they adopted, and 
the original meaning of the symbols; they supplied their want of information 
by fables congenial to their own national character and manners : hence arose 
those contradictions, which made their mythology a labyrinth of confusion. 

When the Saims intended to ascribe particularly, to the olgect of theirwor- 
ship, the benefits arising from any operation of nature, they decorated- the 
image with suitable emblems, and assigned to the Deity a corresponding title. 

For instance, S'ancara, (which sigmfies the benefactor,) is a. title of 
one of those forms of SivA or Ca'l. To him the gratitude of the Sahas 
attributed the blessings which are derived from the waters of the Ganges^ 
which rolls its fertilizing stream through various countries, bestowing 
life and happiness on millions of created beings. 

They therefore adorned the image of Ca'l with emblems applicable to 
the mountain whence that stupendous river flows. 
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As this beneficial stream makes its vray from the tops of that mountain 
through the creepers- and underwood^ which seem to obstruct its passage to 
the plains, is- represented to fiow from the head of the Deity, through his 
jafd , or clotted hair: and as tigers, elephants, and serpents, infest the skirts 
of the mountains, he is surrounded with serpents, his lower clothing is the 
skin of the elephant^ and he is seated on that of the tiger. He is likewise cal- 
led NIi.-Cant'ha (blue neck), from the appearance which.the clouds assume 
when arrested in their course by the overtopping summit of the mountain. 

He has likewise the title of Girt IVwara, or lord of mountains; and this 
union of the attributes of SivA with those of the mountain, is more dis- 
tinctly pointed out in his marriage with Pa'&v atI, a derivative from paroat , 
a mountain. 

As the image of SivA, in this character, was an object of local venera- 
tion, its worship was probably confined to the banks of the Ganges. Had it 
reached the nations of Europe, he would have been considered as a distinct 
and separate divinity, and ranked amongst the river Gods. This symbol is 
admitted by the Vaishnavas: but in order to ascribe this inestimable gift to 
Vishnu, and to assert his superiority over SivA, they insist that the river 
first flowed out of PniewnVAa (the heaven of Vishnu), from the feet of 
Vishnu; that when it had descended upon the mountain it was 

received by SIva, and placed on his head amongst his plaited locks. 

On Jagan-Na'th, &c. 

The temple of Jagan-Na'th is a frmous resort for pilgrims of all sects, for 
it is revered by all, it is a converging point where all the contending parties 
unite in harmony with each other. What is the secret spring of this con- 
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currence of sentiment in sects, otherwise so irreconcilable to each other? 
What is intended by a representation, so extraordinary, of the Deity of 
the place : a figure that resembles nothing in the heavens above, or the 
earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth. 


These questions will naturally arise upon a view of the accompanying 
drawing, taken ftom a large picture brought from the temple, in posses- 
sion of Raja Paras'u Ra'm. 


It is a representation of the Sna'n Jaira, wlien the images, stripped of 
their ornaments, are bathed. But it is this unadorned condition of the 
image that leads to the discovery of the mystery. 


The Pranava, or mystical character which represents the name of the 
- < '>i> 

Deity, is thus expressed By making a cypher thereof in this man- 


ner, filling them up, and giving a body to the central and con- 

necting part of the cypher, you have 



From this cypher, they have made three distinct Idols; probably, to 
jjifvcnt the original allusion from being too obvious to the multitude. 
SuBnADiiA''s place is, however, always between the other two, for she re- 
presents the connecting participle of the cypher; the propriety of her being 
so situated is therefore evident; and as the actual connection is dissolved, 
by the separation of the figures into distinct idols, we see the reason of 
her being represented without arms. 
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' CniaBNA, as PahameVwara, is JAfiAN-NA'xa, or Lord of the Universe ; 
his half brother is Bajlra'si (a terrestrial appearance of SIva); and Sub- 

uadra' is a form of Devi. 

0 

To me it appears a stroke of refined policy, in the first founders of the tem- 
ple, to present, as an object of worship, the personification of the triliteral 
word which is held in reverence alike by all sectaries; and to give it a title 
which each sect might apply to the object of its particular adoration.' The 
intention of the foundation was evidently to render the temple a place of pil- 
grimage open to all sects, and to draw an immense revenue from the multi- 
farious resort of devotees. The ornaments and apparel with which they cover 
the image, conceal the real fig;ure from the multitude, and give it an air of 
mystery ; the fascination of mysteiy is well understood by the Brahmens. 

Jaoan-Na'th and Bai.-Ra']«i have both the same form, to shew their 
identify, and their faces have the respective colours of Vishnu and Siva. 
Considered in this point of view, this temple may be considered as the 
rallying point for the three great sects. It is upon this principle, that Ja- 
gan-Na'th and Bal-Ra'm appear sometimes with the attributes of Ga- 
ne's'a, to shew that it is one and the same Deity who is worshipped under 
so many names and forms. 


On Crishna. 

When the Vaishnatm separated themselves from the Sahas, th6y intro- 
duced a new symbol of the Sun, under the name of Crishna, as a contrast 
to the horrid rites of CA'ii, which had so disgusted them. 
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Ckishna, being an incarnation of Vishnu, is depicted with the same cha- 
racteristic complexion of dark azure, to identify the Deity in the symbol. 

The Earth is represented as a Cow, the cow of plenty; and as the planets 
were considered by the Hindus to be so many habitable Earths, it was na- 
tural to describe them by the same hieroglyphic ; and as the Sun directs 
ibdr motions, furnishes them with light, and cherishes them with his genial 
heat, (^isHNA, the symbol of the Sun, was pourtrayed as an herdsman, 
sportive, amorous, and inconstant 

The twelve signs are represented as twelve beautiful Nymphs ; the Sun’s 
apparent passage, from one to the other, is described as the roving of the 
inconstant Ckishna. This was probably the ground-work of JatadeVa’s 
elegant poem, the Gita G&oinda. It is evidently intended by die circular 
dance exhibited in the R&dy&trA. On a moveable circle, twelve Crishnas 
are placed alternately with twelve Go'pfs, hand in hand, forming a circle; 
the God is thus multiplied to attach him to each respectively, to denote 
the Sun’s passage through all the signs ; and, by the rotaty motion of the 
machine, the revolution of the year is pointed out. 

Crishn A obtains a victory on the banks of the Yanamd over the great acr- 
ytvAC&liy&NigOf which had poisoned the air, and destroyed the herds in 
that region. 

This allegory may be explained upon the same principle as the exposi- 
tion given of the destruction of the serpent Python by the arrows of 
Apoilo. It is the Sun which, by the powerful action of its beams, puri- 
fies the air, and disperses the noxious vapours of the atmosphere. 
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Both in the Padma and Garuda we find the serpent CMiya, whom 
CaiSHNA slew in bis childhood, among the Deities “ worshipped on this 
** day; as the Pytluan snake, according to Clemens, was adored with 
“ Apollo at Delphi” 

• Perhaps this adventure of C&ishna with the CUiya Ndga, may be 
traced on our sphere, for we find there Serpentarim on the banka of the 
heavenly Yamund, the milky way, contending as it were with an erormous 
serpent, which he grasps with both his hands. 

The identity of the Apollo Nomios and Crishna is obvious: both arc 
inventors of the flute; and Crishna is disappointed by Tulasi in the 
same manner as Apollo was deluded by Daphne, each nymph being 
changed to a tree ; hence the Tulasi is sacred to Crishna, as the Laurus 
was^to Apollo. 

The story ofNA'REDA visiting the numerous chambers dfCnisHNA’s se- 
raglio, and finding Crishna everywhere, appears to allude to the universality 
of the Sun’s appearance at the time of the Equinoxes, there being then no part 
of the Earth where he is not visible in the course of the twenty-four hours. 

Tlie Demons, sent to destroy Crishna, are perhaps no more than the 
monsters of the sky, which allegorically may be said to attempt in vain 
to obstruct his progress through the Heavens. 

Many of the playful adventures of Crisuna's childhood are j)ossibly 
mere poetical embellishments to complete the picture. 

VoL. VIII. K 
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Ptrbaps the ch.iractor of Ckishna should be regarded in a two-fold 
light ; in one as the symbol of the Sun, in the other as an allegorical repre- 
s( Jitation of the rise and progress of the doctrines of the persecuted Vaisluia- 
vai, fi om the infancy of the sect till its full establishment; Cansa is repre- 
f ; nted as a S'aiva ; he appears to have persecuted the sect of Vishnu : but 
fill oppressed sect seems to liavc mul t i plied under persecution, till the increase 
of theirjjower enabled them to overthrow their oppressors ; and, finally, to 
establisn the doctrines of Vishnu upon the ruins of the religion of SivA. 

0/ Ca'ui k't/va, //fc supposed Maus rtf’ India. 

He is represented as a warrior with six faces : he is armed with arrows 
and speais, and he is drawn riding upon a peacock. 1 suppose this figure 
to he an emblt-in of the sun, invented by the worshi])pers of the Ziug, when 
they first separated into a distinct sect ; or, in the hicroglyphical language 
of the Brahmens, when he was produced from the seed which IMaua'dIIVa 
shed upon the Earth, after he had been separated from IhiAVA'Nf, with 
whom he hatl been in strict union a thousand years. My supposition, 
howeiei', contradicts the present received opinions of the Hindus; for 
they <lo not consider CA'aTicE'rA as the Sun. Hut, if tve examine the 
figure, we shall find that it can only be applied to the Sun ; and it will 
he found to agree in all its parts. 

The Hindus divide the year into six Rilus, or seasons, in each of which 
the Sun apjjears with a different aspect; the six faces of Ca'iiticeVa are 
intended to express this variety of aspect. There are six stars in the lunar 
constellation, CrilkA; and, as he derives his name from that Naeshatra, 
those sftirs arc rcjircsented as his nurses, one for each month. Probably 
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the symbol was invented either when the Sun was itself in that lunar con- 
stellation, or in the month Carl'ica, when tlie Moon was full in Critic^. 
His arrows and missile weapons represent his rays ; the Ai'oi i,o of the Crcc'cs 
had also his bow and quiver of arrows. I’lic worship of CA'wTiCE'yA takes 
place on the last day of Curtica, as preparatory to military expeditions, 
which ought to commence, according to \ u, in the month Agruhatjuiiff, 
the Sun being more propitious at that period for such undcrtakingj|, 

The setting Sun seems followed by the liost of Heaven; but how can 
this be expressed in a single lueroglyphical figure? It was done by giving 
him a peacock for his Vuhan, or vehicle, in which the tail of this beautiful 
bird, studded with eyes, and expanded behind the God, pourtrays the fir- 
mament spangled with staif). The Egyptians sometimes represented the 
Sun in the character of a warrior, and he is said to have been addressed as 
such in the mysteries. But Ca'rtjce'ya is not now considered by the 
Hindus as the Sun : to account for this, I suppose, that whenever any ncu' 
sect arose amongst the Hindus in former ages, the leaders inventeil new 
symbols, exclusively peculiar to themselves, with a view to render their 
separation from the parent stock more complete, and to mark 'heir worship 
with distinguishing characters. This practice would give rise to various 
and dilferent representations of the same <d)jcct; and, in couisc of time, 
as the heat of religious animosities cooled, these various .symbols would 
come to be considered as separate Divinities, and be all blended in one 
mass of superstition. Thus the Sun, under the name of C-a'iitjci/va, 
becomes the god of war; and, under the name of Cuisjina, the .shcphcid 
god of Mat'hurct Vrinddvana. The Sun is now separately worshipjK'd 
under the names of Hurya and A'ditya, 

K 2 
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O/’IiVDRA, tht Emblem of the Visible Heceoens. 

I am led to believe, that 'many of the fables, inserted in the jPttr&narj 
were invented, either after the real meaning of an hieroglyphic had been 
lost, to conceal that ignorance, or purposely to mislead the mass of people, 
and prevent too curious and close an inquiry. 

Indi^ is described, like Argus, covered with e3nes; to account for this, 
the fable relates, that Indra, having seen the beautiful wife of a certain 
Jlishi*, was anxious to be more intimate with her; but the watchful hus- 
band prevented the intercourse, by arriving unseasonably for the god; the 
enraged saint uttered an imprecation, and wished that the god might be 
covered all over with representations of what had been the object of his 
desires ; the curse took immediate effect. Tlic god, full of shame, re- 
pented, and, by his entreaties, at last prevailed on the holy man to mitigate 
the curse, by changing the marks of his shame to as many eyes. 

I consider this fable as an instance of the foregoing observation : for 
Indra is a personification of the atmosphere' and visible Heavens; and, 
of course, the eyes with which he is covered describe the stars. The rain- 
bow is the bow of Indra. The water-spout is the trunk of his elephant; 
thunder, lightning, and rain, and every phenomenon of the atmosphere, 
belong to his department; and, like the Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans, 
he has his Heaven, a mansion of sensual delights and enjoyment. 

Of Jupiter and Europa, and Jupiter and Leda. 

The Hindus have eight representations of female figures, which, except 


AhiIiYA', wife of G6tAMA. 
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in sex, cxactfy resemble the Deity, of which each is a.S’acii, or power, with 
tlie same attributes and vehicle: Ma'ueVwakI is the S'acti of Maiik'sa, or » 
SIva; Bra'umI, or Brauma'ni, of Brahma';. Na'ra'v an i, of Nara'yena; 
AindrI, of Indra; Cauma'rI, of Ca'rtice'ya; Va'ra'uI, of Vishnu, 
in the Var&ha Avatar ; NarasinuI, of Vishnu, in the Narasinha Ava- 
tar; and Apara'j ;ta', a form of Buava'nI, the female principle : this last 
may be the aphrodite of the Greeks. It is probable that the represen- 
tation of Ma'he's'wari, or a female Si'va, riding on a white bull, may have 
given rise to the story of EuaoPA’s rape: and the representation of Bra'h- 
mI, or the female Brahma', with the swan, may, in like manner, have 
occasioned the fable of Jupiter and Leda. These explanations were, 
perhaps, invented by the Greeks to account for symbols, of the meaning of 
which they were ignorant. 


ANNA PERENNA. 

The Romans themselves were ignorant of the history of this goddess, and 
the origin of her rites, although she was an object of their veneration 
and worship. From whence did this ignorance proceed? Was it that the 
memory of the institution was lost in its remote antiquity ? Or was it an 
adoption of a foreign ritual, without adverting to its origin? 

According to some authors, she was the daughter of Beeus, and sister of 
Dido, who fled to Battus, king of the isle of Malta, after the death of 
her sister, when Hjerbas, king of the Gettdi, attempted to take Carthage. 
Not finding herself safe with Battus, on account of the threats of Hierbas, 
she fled to Lavrentum in Italy, where JEne as was settled: he met her on 
the banks of the Numicius, and received her into his palace, treating her 
with the respect due to her quality. Lavinia considered her as a rival, 
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and sought lier destruction; hut An'Ka being admonished of this in a 
dream, fled to tlic river Ntimicitis, whereof she was made a Nymph, as she 
told those who sought for her, and ordered them to call her in future 
A\ N'A PEiiiijf XA, because she should for ever remain under diose waters. 

~ placid! sum Nymplia Nuinici : 

Amnc pcreniie lateiis Anna Percuiia voror. 

Ovid, Fast. Lib, 5d, Vers. 653. 

Tlic Albans instituted rejoicings on the banks of the river, with daneing 
and feasting; and the Romans, in imitation of them, did the same on the 
banks of the Tiber. The tlauces and sports were very indecent and lasci- 
vious. ()vii> has described these festivals, which were celebrated on the 
]6th March: they sacrificed to her for long life; annarc ct pcrennarc. 

It is probable that this legend was a popular tradition, merely local, pecu- 
liar to the Romans and Albans; but it was not the sole conjecture, for, ac- 
cording to ()vri>, some supposed her to be the Moon, some Themis, and 
others lo; some imagined she was the daughter of Atlas, and some took 
her for Amalthea, who nursed Jupiter in his infancy; while others con- 
ceived her to be an old woman of Bovilla, who was supposed to have 
fetl the people of Rome, in very ancient times, when oppressed by famine, in 
a miraculous manner, an<l to have then fled and disaj)peared in the holy Aven- 
tinc Moimt, and in gratitude for this relief this festival had been instituted 
by the Romans. 

Amidst so many conjectures, perhaps we may at this distance of time 
discover the mystery at Benares, in Axxa ru'iiN'A'DE'vf, the Hindu God- 
dess of Abundance, whose name is derived from Anna (food), and Purn'd 
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(abundant); let us regularly weigh each conjecture mentioned by Ovin, re- 
jecting only the local story of the dcificcl sister of Dido, and we shall find 
none that is inapplicable to the Hindu goddess. 1st. The Dia.va of the 
Romans was represented with a crescent on her foreh.ead ; it was her charac- 
teristic mark. The Hindu goddess, as being the consort of Siva or Ca'c, is 
decorated in like manner; this may account for her being considered as the 
Moon. 2dly. The attributes of Themis, whether she is considered as 
Ceues, which was the supposition of Clemens of in his de- 

scription of her obscene mysteries; or as the goddess of justice, pict}', and 
A’irtue, as described by Diodorus Siculus, arc equally applicable to Anna 
Pu'rna' DeVi; the conformity of her name and oflice to the attributes of 
Ceres is strikingly apparent. But, if Themis is justice, piety, and virtue 
personified, the character will equally suit tlic consort of the god of jus- 
tice, Vrisiia I's'wara, and the lord of the sacred bull, Diierma Raja'. 
3dly. That she W'as lo, the daughter of Inaciius, under the form of a cow, 
is a supposition which will not be found inapplicable to Anna Pu'hna 
De'vI, when it is known that the Earth, symbolized as a cow of plenty, 
is one of the forms of the Hindu goddess. 4thly. That she was the daughter 
of Atlas, ISJaia, who w'as beloved by Jupiter, is a conjecture for which 
a foundation maybe traced in the ///W m goddess. Might not the name 
ofMAYAorMAHA Mava (tlic bclovcd consoi't of Siva) have given rise 
to this conjecture; the Hindu term being applied to signify the mother, 
the great mother ! 5thly. The image of Anna Pu'kna' is rcpresentetl sitting 
on a throne, giving food, with a golden ladle, to an infant Siva, who stretches 
out his little hand to receive it. Is not the resemblance particularly striking 
between this representation and the character of Amaltuea, who nursed 
Jupiter when an infant? Lastly, the tradition of her being the old wo- 
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man of Bffoilla, which Ovid himself seems inclined to adopt, is equally 
applicable to Avna Pu'rna' Devi, who, according to the Purdnm, under 
the form of an old woman, miraculously f?d Vya'samuni, and his ten thou- 
sand Pupils, when reduced to the extremities of distress and &mine by the 
anger of SivA, because Vva'sa had presumed to prefer Vishxu to him. 


‘ It may not, therefore, be an unfounded conjecture, that the consort of 
* SivA is the point in which all those opinions meet, and that they were 
confined and confused traditions of the goddess of abundance. 


Description of Anna Pu'rna' De'vI, from the Annada' Cripa'. 

She is of a ruddy complexion, her robe of various dies, a crescent on her 
forehead ; she gives subsistence; she is bent by the weight of her full breasts ; 
Bhava, or SfvA (as a chilH), is playing before her, with a crescent on his 
forehead; she looks at him with pleasure, and seated (on a throne) relieves 
his hunger; all good is united in her; her names are Annada*, Anna 
Pu'rna' De'vI, Bhava'nI, and Bua'gavatL 


EXTRACTS. ■ 

Sunt quHlius biec luna tst, quia mensibus impleat annum: 657 

Pars Thenjin, Inachiam pars putat esse bovem. 

Invenies, qui te Nymphen Atlantida dicant ; 

Teque Jovi primos, Anna, dedisse cibos. €€0 

IJsec (|uoquc, quam referani, nostras pervenit ad aurcs 
Faina: nec a dissidet ilia fide, 
f lebs vettts, et nullis elianinuni tuta tribnnis, 

Fugit; and in sacri vert ice inoutis abit. 

Jam quoque, quern secuiii tuierant, defistrerat illot 
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VictuSr et humanb usibui apta Ceres. 

Orta suburbanis quasdam fuit Anna Bovillis 
Pauper, sed mundn sedulitatis, anus. 

Ilia, levi mltfA canos redimita capillos, 

Fingebat tremuUl rustica liba manu. 

Atque ita per populum fuma itia mane solebat 
Dividere. Hsec populo copia grata fuit. 

Pace domi fact4 signum posuere Perenme, 

Qu6d sibi defectis ilia tulisset opem. 574 

Ovii>, FaH. Uhn 3d. 


Of the Four Months Sleep tfliaiLVs and VisHW. ^ 

The Abb6 Pluche (to whose ingenious work I am so much indebted^ 
mentions two hieroglyphics, one taken from the Isiac table, and the other 
described upon a Mummy. They both relate to the sleep of Horus. 


The one represents a couch, in the form of a lion, with Horus swaddled 
up mid sleeping on it. Beneath the couch are four jars: an AnubisIs 
standing by the side of the couch; and an Isis at the head of it, in the 
act of awakening Horus. 


When Anubis, or the Dog Star, rose heliacally, the Egyptians consi- 
dered it as a warning to them of the approach of the inundation, during 
which the operations of husbandry were suspended ; this suspension was 
deemed a period of rest: to express that inaction, Horus was described as 
swaddled up, unable to use his arms, and sleeping upon this lion-formed 
couch. ANUBisis putting him to rest, because the rising of the Dog Star 
proclaimed that cessation of labour. The four jars denote the four months. 
When, by the operations of nature, the water has subsided, and the river 
Voi.. VIII. L 
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has been reduced within its hanks, labour is resumed, luid Homvs is awa> 
kened by Isis, or personified nature. 

In the other hieroglyphic, we have the same couch with Honus swad* 
died up, but in the act of turning himself ; there are only three jars under 
this couch, to denote, that this action of turning himself to sleep, <m his 
other side, takes place at the commencement of the third month. This 
interpretation I have given, because what follows, respecting the sleep of 
Vishnu, seems to justify it. Let us therefore turn to the Hindu repre- 
sentation of the four months sleep of Vishnu or IIeki. 

On the eleventh day of the enlightened half of the lunar month, A^irh, 
Vishnu begins his repose on the serpent, Sisha. On the same day of the 
bright half of the lunar month, Bhddra, he turns on his side ; and on this 
day the Hindus celebrate the Jnl Ydtrn, or the retiring of the watei’s. On 
the eleventh day of tlie bright half of the lunar month, Cartka, he is awa- 
kened, and rises from his sleep of four months. 

The allusion will be ma<Ie perfectly dear, when it is known that water 
is considered as one of the forms of Vishnu. 

The water, rising till it covers tlie winding mazes of the river’s courae, is 
personified by Vishnu sleeping uiwa the serpent S^sha, whose hundred 
heads are the numerous channels which discharge the waters into the sea. 
As long as it continues to rise, be sleeps on one side. When the inunda- 
tion, having risen to its height, begins to subside, he turns on the other 
si<ie. When the waters have run off, and the winding bonks of the river 
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iire completely cleared of the swoln waters of the inundation, he is said 
to have arisen from his sleep, being invoked, and awakened with this 
Mantra, or incantation. 

“ The clouds are dispersed, the full moon will appear in perfect brightness, 
“ and I come in hope of acquiring purity, to offer the fresh flowers of the 
“ season; awake from thy long slumber, awake Lord of all Worlds.” 

Let us compare the Hindu legend with the Egyptian hieroglyphic, and I 
think no doubt can remain of the identity of Hoaus and Vishno, or 
Hsri ; and if this position be admitted, we shall find ourselves in posses- 
sion of the Key to the Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman mythology. 

Of the Durca' Pu'ja'. 

The Abb6 Pluche mentions an Egyptian hieroglyphic from the Isiac table. 
Horus, armed with an arrow, is slaying a river horse, or Hippopotamos, 
which is surrounded with the leaves of the Lotos, and other aquatic plants. 
He says, “ By this monster, which dwells in the Nile, and comes out of it 
“ to lay waste and devour whatever it meets with, we can understand nothing 
“ but the inundation.” Horus is the same with Heri or Vishnu. If the 
Saivas admitted in this countiy a similar victory over the inundation, they 
would substitute SIva, or his consort, for the Vaishnava symbol Horus. 

The sphinx, an emblem of the Sun’s passage through Lico and Virgo, 
would suggest the idea of decorating Ca'li, like the armed Pallas, as 
Virgo, attended by her Sink, or Lion, who is SivA himself in that form; 
and they ascribe to her a victory over the monster Mahish A'di'a'a, a giant, 

L2 
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with the head of a buffalo ; this animal delights in water ; and, when he 
comes out of it, is as destructive, by laying waste and devouring the harvest, 
as the Hippopotamos ; the latter animal not being a native of Hindottm, 
it was natural to supply its place with one which had similar charac- 
teristics. If the Hindu religion was brought from Egypt into India, tlie 
importers of it would see the same phenomenon of the annual rising of the 
river; but they would observe, that in this country it was accompanied 
with heavy rains, thunder, lightning, and storms of wind, an apparent 
war of the elements. Hence the buffalo-headed symbol of the inundation 
was erected into a giant, at the head of a vast army, warring against the 
Gods : the novelty of these phenomena, to the first comers, would sug- 
gest to them this poetical personification. The title borne by Ca'lI, in this 
character, is Durga', or rather Dubcati NaVinI, the remover of diffi- 
culties; as she is a form of Ca'i.!, she has the same bloody rites. 


The Abb4 mentions the Canopm, as a jar or pitcher of water, intended 
to make the people acquainted with the exact progress and increase o f the 
inundation : he adds, that they used to mark these jars with the figure 


or a small cross to express the increase and swelling of tlie river. 

Canob is the Egyptian word, which is rendered Canapos by ^e Greeks; the 
information, which this seems intended to convey, was so particularly ne- 
cessary to the Egyptians, tlvat it is no wonder it should, in course of time, 
cease to be considered as a mere sign, and acquire a place amongst the Dei- 
ties themselves. Tlie word Canob, by the analogy of the Sanscrit language, 
becomes Cumbh, which signifies a jar or rase: it gives name, in the Hindu 
Zodiac, to the sign Aquarius, This Cumbh, G'hafa, or jar, is the principal 
object in the celebration of the Hindu worship. It is considered as almost 
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the Deity itself. It cannot be dispensed with; while the imageof Durga.' 
may be omitted entirely. The Vaishnavas use the sacred jar, which they 


inark with several crosses in this manner 


with a double triangle, thus : one triangle signifies Siva,, uniting in 

himself the three great attributes; the other triangle is his consort, with the 
same character and attributes. Tlie worshippers of the Sacti, or female 

principle, mark the jar with this figure . These marks are called Jaw- 
tra: they are, in fact, hieroglyphic characters; and there is a vast variety 
of them. The above are only mentioned here, because of their use in this 
Pd/d, and as they distinguish three principal sects of the Hindus. 




ThefSd/vor mark the jar 


This coincidence between the Hindu ceremonies and the Egyptian figures, 
is remarkably striking. They appear to me to explain each other: and 
we can scarce doubt of the identity, when we consider that this ceremony 
takes place at the autumnal equinox, at which time the season of storms 
and inundation is over, and they are supposed to have been subdued, 
during the Sun’s passage through the signs Leo and Virgo. 

On the Hu'Li of the Hindus, and the Hixabia of the RoMANa. 

The Romans celebrated the HUaria at the vernal Equinox, in honour of 
the Mother of the Gods. It was a festival which was continued for several 
days, with great display of pomp and rejoicuig: it began the eighth day 
before the Cak^ds of April, or the Sothof March; the statue of Ctbele 
was carried abf ut in procession, and the attending crowds assumed to them- 
selves whatever rank, character, or dress,, their fancy led them to prefer: it 
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was a kind of masquerade, full of mirth and frolic. In fact, it was the 
Earth, under the name of Cybele, which was worshipped at the commence- 
ment of that genial season, when she receives from the Sun those vivyfying 
rays, which are so adapted to the production of fruits and flowers. Let 
this ceremony be compared with the Hindu celebration of the H&li, at the 
same period of the year. The epithet of Purple is constantly given to the 
spring by the Roman poets, in allusion to the blossoms, which nature as 
it were in sport, scatters over the Earth with such variety and profusion. 
The Hindus design the same idea in the purple powder ( Abir), which they 
throw about at each other with so much sportive pleasantry: the objects of 
worship with the Hindus are the Earth and Fire; that genial warmth, 
which pervades all nature at that period of the year : the licentiousness 
of the songs and dances, at this season, was intended to express the effects 
of that warmth on all animated objects. 

The Hindus .hxvQ likewise their masquerading processions, in which 
Gods and Goddesses, Rqjas and Ranis, arc represented ; and the ceremo- 
nies are concluded, by burning the past or deceased year, and welcoming 
the renovation of nature. 

Of theVKsrsM Pu'ja'o/* the Hindus, andtheVzsTA of the Romans. 

On the last day of Paush, the Hindus make sweetmeats, with Til, or sesa- 
mtm: it is therefore called TiliasancrAnt. It is the day when landholders 
worship the Earth and Fire. The sect of Siva sacrifice a sheep to the Earth; 
and the Vaishnavns offer up their bloodless oblations to fire. Tlie cere- 
mony is called the Vastu Pi'yd. Vistu is the habitable Earth. A great Rdja 
was called' Va'stu Puhusu ; the expression is used by a raiat to his zemin- 
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dar, ais a title of the highest respect. I thiuk, that, in tlic naine of the ce- 
remony, and in the objects of worsiiip, may be traced the Godiless V est a 
of the Romans: the Goddess of Nature, under whose name they wor- 
shipped the Earth and Fire. 

The Fable of Bia Bhadr, invented by the S'aivas to exalt their Opinions 

and Sect. 

This fahle, I conceive, is descriptive of an attempt to abolish the worship 
of the male and female symbols; of the struggles of the contending sects ; 
and (as it is the nature of fanaticism to increase and spread in proportion to 
the opposition raised against it) of the hnal establia^iment and extension of 
that worship. It seems a story invented by the Saivas, to shew the imbe- 
cility of their oponents, and to exalt their own doctrines. 

Dacsiia celebrated a yajnya, to which he invited all the Dkoatds, except 
his son-in-law, SIva. Ilis consort, the Goddess, being hurt at this exclu- 
sion, went into the assembly, and remonstrated, but in vain; she expired 
with vexation upon the spot. Siva, upon hearing this, throws his Jet6, or 
plaited hair, upon the ground, and from that produces BIr Bhaur, a furious 
being, armed with a trident, who immediately attacks, and disperses the 
whole assembly; puts a e'- p to the sacrifice; and cuts off the head of 
Dacsiia. SIva took up *'t<Jy of his deceased consort, and placing it upon 
his head, in a fit of madness, danced up and down tlie Earth, threatening 
all things with destruction. Vishnu, at the request of the other Dtoatds, 
Avith his Chacra, cut the body of Sat! into fifty one ]>ieces, which SivA, in 
his frantic dancing, scattered in different parts of the Earth. Each place 
where a part fell became a place of worsiiip, dedicated to the female Power ; 
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and the frenzy of Siva subsiding, he ordained, that the Linga should like- 
wise be worshipped at each of those places ; and Dacsha, on condition of 
embracing the doctrine of Siva, was restored to life, degraded with the head 
of a goat instead of his own. I should imagine that the furious BIr Bhadr, 
produced by SivA« was a vast body of fanatics, raised by the Brahmens of 
that sect, who might, at that time, have been both popular and powerful; 
probably this was a vast body of fanatic Sannyasis, interested in the dis- 
pute by personal motives, as well as instigated by their Brahmens. 

The attempt to abolish the worship failed, and served to establish it 
firmer, and extend it farther than ever. The Gods themselves are repre- 
sented as the actors, instead of their votaries; but it may allude to some 
commotion that really happened. Probably the heads of those sects, which 
had introduced this symbolic worship, were alarmed at the progress of it, 
and at the effects produced on the morals of the people: they wished to 
abolish it when it had taken root too deeply; and as they had introduced 
it, SivA is described as the son-in-law, and Sat! as the daughter of Dacsha. 


On the Veneration pGild /o Kine. 

This superstition appears to me to have arisen from the humanity of the 
first legislators, to prevent the horrid practices which were prevalent in 
the ancient world, and which exist to this day in Abyssinia: I mean the 
savage custom of devouring the flesh of the living animal, torn from it while 
roaring with anguish, and expiring in protracted agony. 


To eradicate a practice so detestable, and dreadfully cruel, they might 
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consider difEcult, if not impossible in the then existing state of society, with- 
out interweaving the preservation of so useful an animal, with the indispensa- 
ble duties of religion. They therefore rendered it sacred. 

The Bull was made the emblem of Justice, the vehicle of S'l v a ; and the 
Cow, a form of BhaVani, and the emblem of the Earth. A mere civil in- 
stitute, might have been deemed inadequate to work the intended reform; 
But an indispensable duty, enforced by all the sacred obligations of religion, 
was thought more likely to produce the effect; as having more hold upon the 
human mind : especially when that religion was promulgated as the immediate- 
revelation of the Deity. 

Mankind naturally rush into contrary extremes under the impulse of reli- 
^ous zeal ; and the animal, which had been the subject of voracious cruelty, 
became the object of religious veneration and worship. . 

When these animals were thus exalted, the slaughter of them was considered 
as a sacrilege : it was a natural consequence. But superstition did not stop 
there ; the dung came to be considered as pure ; the Hindus use it diluted 
with water, and mixed with earth, to purify their shops and houses : the spot, 
on which they eat, is plastered with this composition; and the idols are purified 
by a mixture of the dung, urine, milk, curds, and butter of the animal ; nay, 
a small quantity of the urine is daily sipped by some : every part of the ani- 
mal is dedicated to some divinity -vith appropriate invocations ; and what ori- 
g^ated in policy, has ended in gross superstition. The horrid repasts of the 
antient world arc frequently alluded to. It is said of Obfheus, Cadibus et viciu 
fado deUrruii : notwithstanding, which the Grecians are reproached by Julius ■ 
Fibmicvs with perpetrating these horrid repasts, as part of the ceremony 

Von. VIII. M 
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in the Dionysiacs — ^Vivum laniant dentibus tauruntf erudeJes efuias csnnuis 
commmorationihus excitantes ; — and aga^n— ///w, in orgiis Bacchiy int^r ehrm 
paellas ct vinohntos senes, cum SceUrnm Poti^atproeederet, alter, nigro amictu 
teler ; alter, cstenso angue terrihilis ; alter, cruentus ore, dum viva Pecoris 
mcmhia. discerpit. Jul.Firmie, De errors prof anarum Religionum. TUs horrid 
custom was very antient ; and I suppose, with Mr. Bbucb, that the prohib»> 
tions in Deuteronomy were particularly levelled at this execrable practice ; 
and this evidence, I think, strongly corroborates niy supposition. The Egyp- 
tians seem to have extended this policy to sheep and goats : for the ram was 
worshipped at the vernal equinox, and the goat was worshipped at Memphis* 


REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING ESSAY. 

BY H. T. COLBBROOKE, E»q. 

r 

Sevbsai. points, relative to the religious ceremonies of the Hindus, and 
their mythology, which the preceding Essay has touched upon, seem to re- 
quire elucidation, independently of the purpose, for which they have been 
there mentioned. The following remarks are therefore subjoined, with a view 
of adding some information on those subjects. 

P. 68. The eight or energies of as many Deities, are also called 

Matris or mothers. They are named Bba'hmt, &c. because they issued from 
the bodies of Bra'hma and the other gods respectively 


* Rata hucuvaob the Ameramha, 
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In ftitene places, Hiey are thus enumerated: Bha'hmj”, Ma'hkVwarj', 
Aindk/, VA'iiA'ni', Vaishn'avi', Cauma'ki', Cha'mun'da', andCiiAu- 
chjca'. H'dwcver, some authorities reduce the number to seven ; omitin.g 
Cha^muh'da' and CHAncnicA' ; but inserting Cauve'ri'. 

Praters are addressed to the Matrts on various occasions ; especially in 
the CavachaSy or defensive incantations. I shall cite two by way of example ; 
and subjoin extracts from the Marcari^iya furhi ay descriptive of these god’- 
desses. 

“ Mat Brahma'ni', conferring the benefit of all benedictions, protect me 
on the east ; and Na'ra'tan'i', on the south-east, for the sake of realising 
every wish ; Ma'heVwari'' too, on the south, rendering every thing auspi- 
cious; Cha'mun'da', on the south-east; discomfiting all .cnemites; and, on 
the west, Cauma'ri', armed with her lance and slayer of foes: on the north- 
west, Ai'Ara'jita', the beauteous giver of Victory ; on the north, Va'ra'hi', 
granter of boons ; and on the north-east, Na'rasinhi', the bantsher of ter- 
rour. May these mothers, being eight Deities and active powers, defend me.” 

Another incantation simply enumerates the same eight goddesses; and' 
proceeds thus : “ may these and all Mdiris guard me with their respective 
weapons, on all quarters and on every point. 

In the D6vi mPidimyOy the assembling of the Mdtrh to combat the demons 
is thus described. ‘ The energy of each god, exactly like him, with the same 
form, the same decoration, and the same vehicle, came to fight against the 
demons. The ^acti of Brahma', girt with a white cord and bearing a hollow 
gourd, arrived on a car yoked with swans: her title is Brahma 
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Ma'’he's'wabi' came riding on a bull, and bearing a trident, with a vast serpent 
for a ring, and a crescent for a gem. Cauma'bi' bearing a lance in her hand, 
and riding on a peacock, being Amb^cA in the form of Ca'rticx'ya, came 
to make war on the children of Diti. The ^acti named Vaishn'avi' also 
arrived, sitting on an eagle, and bearing a conch, a discus, a club, a bow, 
and a sword, in her several hands. The energy of Hari, who assumed the 
unrivalled form of the holy boar, likewise came there, assuming the body of 
Va'ra'hi', Na'kasinhi' too arrived there embodied in a form precisely 
similar to that of Nrisimha, with an erect mane, reaching to the host of stars. 
Aindri' came, bearing the thunderbolt in her hand, and riding on the king 
of elephants, and in every respect like Indra, with a hundred eyes. Lastly, 
came the dreadful energy named Chahdica', who sprung from the body of 
DeW, horrible, howling like a hundred shakals : she, surnamed, Apara'- 
jita', the unconquered goddess, thus addressed IsVha, whose head is en- 
circled with hif dusky braided locks.’ . 

The story, which is too long for insertion in this place, closes with these 
words : ‘ Thus did the wrathful host of MatrXs slay the demons,’ 

In the Uttara Calpa of the same Puran'a, the MdtrKs are thus described, 
‘ Cha'mun'd'a'' standing on a corpse, Va'ra'hi sitting on a buffalo, Aindri' 
mounted on an elephant, Vaishn'avi' borne by an eagle, Ma'iie's/wari' 
riding on a bull, Cauma'ri' conveyed by a peacock, Bba'hmi carried by a 
swan, and Apara'jita’ revered by the universe, are all Mairis endowed 
with every faculty.’ 

It ihay be proper to notice, that CHA'Mun'nA, Charchxca', and 
Chaw'dica', are all forms of Pa'rvati'. According to one legend. Cha - 
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mvm's a' sprung from the frown of PA^RVATf, to slay the demons Chan'da 
and Mun'da. According to another, the mild portion of Pa'rvati issued 
from her side, leaving the wrathful portion, which constitutes Ca'li or tlie 
black gooddess. 

Cauve'rI is the energy pf Cuve'ra, the deformed god of Riches. Na'ra'- 
YAN'f, mentioned by Mr. Paterson, and also in the prayers or incantations 
above cited, is the same with VAisHN'Avf. 

P.69. Anna-fu'rnV deM, or the goddess who fills with food, is the 
beneficent form ofBHAVA^Nf; and very similar to Lacshmi or the goddess 
of abundance, though not the same Deity. She is described, and her worship 
is inculcated, in some of the Tantras ; but not in the Puran'as, so far as I can 
learn, except in the Siva puran^a ; and the legends, concerning her, are not 
numerous. She has a temple at Benares^ situated near that of Vis'wb's'wara. 

In addition to Mr. PA'^sneow’s qnof-*tinns. It may be nhserted, that SiniUS 
Italicus (Punic. 8, v. 28, 184) makes the nymph, who was worshipped in 
Italy, to have been Anna, the sister of Dioo : and Macrobius says (Sat. 
1, c. 12), sacrifices, bothpublick and private, were offered by the Rowans 
Anna perenna ; ut annare, pererinareque, commodh liceat. 

Perhaps Anna- pu'enV may bear affinity to Annona. Certainly this 
term, either in its literal sense, or as a personification (Spence’s Polymetis, 
dial. 10), is nearer to the Samcrit anna, food ; than to its supposed root annus, 
a year. 


P^ 74. The Jahytitra, here mentioned, is not universally or generally ce- 
lebrated ; and accordingly it is not noticed in various treatises on the calendar 
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of feasts and holidays. The Fiihn'u ethcrtn6ttara, cited in the Madma 

ratua, does indeed direct, that, on this day (11th Bhddra in the bright 
fortnight), a jar of water, with certain other specified artifcics, be given to a 
priest; and the Bhawishya requires, tliat Jana'b-dana, or Vishn'u, be Vitor- 
shipped with, appropriate prayers ; but the ceremony, to which Mr. Pater- 
son alludesf must be a different one ; and, if I am rightly informed, a festival, 
which bears the designation mentioned by him (Jalay&trd), is celebrated at 
the temple of Jaganna't’ha, and perhaps at some other places. 

P. 77- At most festivals, no less than at that of Doroa', ajar of water 
is placed, and consecrated by prayers, invoking the presence of the deity or 
deities who are on that occasioii worshipped : adding also invocations to 
Gangd and the other holy rivers. When the celebration df the festiv^ is 
completed, the holy water, contained in the jar, is cltiployed by the priests to 
sprinkle pr to bathe the person, who commands and defrays the celebration. 

Various yantrui, or mystical flguics ami marks, are appropriated to the 
several Deities, and to the different titles of each Deity. Such figures are 
usually delineated on the spot, where a consecrated jar is to be placed. These 
yantras, which arc supposed by superstitious Hindus to possess occult powers, 
are taught in great detail by the Tantras or A'gama Sasha : but seem to be 
unknown to the Fddas and Fur anas. 

P. 7S. The Hdlica is said, in some Purdna, to have been instituted by 
the.king AmrarIsha (the great grandson of BHAcfaAT’HA), according to 
instructions from Na'reda, for the >purpose of counteracting a female demon 
named D'’hun'd’ha', whose practice it was to destroy children. In its origin. 
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this festival does not seem to have had any connexion with the vernal equi- 
nox, nor with the close of the year ; but with the close of winter and the be- 
ginning of Vasanta, or the Indian spring. However, it now corresponds with 
the end of the lunar year, and the approach of the equinox. 

P. 79. The Tila sancranti, or day on which the sun passes from Dhanush 
into the sign Macara^ is the festival of the winter solstice. It must have been 
so fixed, at the period when the Indian calendar for the solar year was reformed, 
and the origin of the ecliptick was referred to the first degree of Mhha. It 
derives its name from the ordained use of tila or seed of Indian sesamum, six 
different ways, in food, ablutions, gifts, and offerings ; or, according to a 
vulgar explanation, it is so called, because thenceforward the days increase at 
the rate of a tila or grain of sesamum in each day. A similar festival is regu- 
lated by the lunar month ; and has several times shifted its day. It is kept 
on the twelfth of the bright half of Magha, according to the Vishdu ^hermot- 
tarai and on the eleventh, according to other authorities. Probably it once 
belonged to the first day of the lunar M&gha. 

The Vhtu pdjdf as an annual ceremony, is peculiar to D'haca and districts 
contiguous to that province : but is not practised in the western parts of Ren- 
gali and, so far as I am informed, is altogether unknown in other parts of In- 
dia. .The word Vastu signifies, not the habitable earth in general, but the 
site of a house or other edifices in particular. 
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EXTRACTS from the v.JiJ<aAyJI or *' Essence of Logic,” 

proposed as a small Supplement to Arabic Persian Grammar; 
and with a view to elucidate certain Points connected with OrienUl 
Literature. 


By FRANCIS BALFOUR, E»r. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Although the works of Abistotle were translated into Arabic many 
centuries ago, and there be no doubt that the system of logic generally as- 
cribed to him constitutes, at this time, the logic of all the nations of Ada 
who profess the Mihommedan faith, yet 1 do not find that this point has been 
directly conhnned by translations from the Arabic or Persian into the lan- 
guages of Europe. At least none that I know of have appeared in India. 


Tlie following extracts taken from a Persian translation of the Tehzeeb ul 
Mantik^ or Essence of Logic, an Arabic treatise of considerable repute, seem 
to place this question beyond doubt, by their close coincidence in every point 
with the system referred to Abistotle. 


To the logical system of this wonderful genius, modern philosophers of 
distinguished eminence, and amongst these, LordKAiMES, have not hesi- 
tated to impute the blame of retarding the progress of science and improve- 
ment in Europe for two thousand years, by holding the reasoning faculty 
constrained and cramped by the fetters of syllogism. 

From some of thee xlracts contained in this paper, it will appear, 1st. 
That the mode of reasoning by Luhtetion, illustrated and improved by the 
VoL. VIII. N 
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great Lord Verulam, in his Organum Novum \ and generally considered as 
the cause of the rapid progress of science in later times, was perfectly known 
to Aristoti-e, and wa^, distinctly delineated by him, as a method of investi- 
gation that leads to certainty or truth * ; and 2dly, that Aristotle was 
likewise perfectly acquainted, not merely with the form of Induction, but 
with the proper materials to be employed in carrying it on — Facts and Ex- 
periments 

We are therefore led to infer, that all the blame of confining the human 
mind for so long a time in chains by the forms of syllogism, cannot be fairly 
imputed to Aristotle ; nor all the merit of enlarging it and setting it free, 
ascribed to Lord Verulam. The vast extent of Aristotle’s learning and 
knowledge, and the singular strength and penetration of his mind having, 
naturally, encouraged him to undertake a complete analysis of all its powers, 
the doctrine of syllogism became, of course, a constituent and necessary part 
of his comprehensive system. And if succeeding philosophers attracted by 
its ingenuity and beauty, have deserted the substance in pursuit of the sha- 
dow, the pernicious consequences of this delusion, cannot, justly, be referred 
to him if. 


* Vide the Scciion of Inducti-ni. 
f Vide the Section of the mr.ttei ol Syllogisin. 

X On the 6:h of July 1803 , when this paper was delivered to the Aslatlck Society, I had 
heard ot Dr, Gillies’s adiniraUc exposition of the and of Aristotle j but had 
iievci bjcn fortunate enough to meet with it, or to know any thing of his sentiments on this 
qucstitin, until the 12lh ot Nvie 7 ?iherf when the accidental sale ol* a private library gave me an 
opportunity of purchasing it. From the perusal of this wonderful book, I have now the satis- 
faction to discover, that the conjectures which I had been led to draw from these scanty nidte^ 
rials, are completely confirmed by the opinion of an author, who is probably better qualified 
than any preceding commentator on Aristotle's works to decide on this subject.— Vida 
Gi ulus’s Auxstqtue, Vol. I. page 68. 76. 78, 79, &c. 
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The discussion of these points, being in some degree curious, and- not alto< 
ether unconnected with the pursuit of Oriental literature, may not be un-r- 
ceptable to this Society. But, taken in another view, I conceive that they 
may become in some respect useful. A scientific analysis of the reasoning 
faculty, delineating all its powers and operations, and affixing to each an ap- 
propriated form of expression, gives, naturally, to those who acquire it, a 
mode of thinking that is accurate and profound; and establishes amongst the 
learned a peculiar style, more precise and enlightened than that which is em- 
ployed by the multitude in the common transactions of life. 

By assisting the Oriental student to attain this degree of improvement, I 
have flattered myself that these extracts may become useful. This is riie mo- 
tive that first induced me to take the trouble of translating them in to- English ; 
and they are now submitted to the Society, not as a part of metaphysical 
learning, but as a more advanced stage of grammar and syntax : and therefore 
as a Supplement that may contribute to form a more complete system of jira- 
hic and Persian Philology. Whilst grammar and syntax teach only generally 
the various forms of words and sentences, logic, proceeding further, may be 
considered as the art of selecting words and arranging sentences into all the 
forms that are required, for expressing with precision, the different steps and 
operations of the reasoning faculty ; and therefore as the highest and most im- 
portant degree of classical improvement. 


M n 
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In the Name of God, the- Compassionate, the Merciful! 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TEHZEEB UL MANTIK, 

THE CONTENTS. 

PART I. Of Definition. 

Sect. I. Of Exphession. 

II. Of Ideas formed bt the Intellect. 

III. Of the Five Universal Ideas called Pr£Dicaslxs>- 

IV. Of Different rinds of Definitions*- 

PART II. Op Demonstration, 

Sect. I. Of Propositions. 

II. Of Stllogmm. 

III. Op Induction. 

IV. Of Analogy. 

V. Of the division of Syllogisms accordino' to- 
THEIR Matter. 
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THE PREFACE. 

A PREFACE in common language is that which is put first. Technically 
it is that which is necessary to the explanation of any science with clearness 
and perspicuity. It has therefore become an established custom with authors, - 
previously to the introduction of their subject, to appropriate the first chap- 
ter to this purpose, calling it a Preface. Under this head are comprehended 
three different articles; 1st, The nature or description of science; 2d, The 
end or use of the science ; 3d, The subject of the science ; or those of its es- 
sential parts that are to be investigated or considered ; such as the human 
body in medicine, words and sentences in grammar, and definition and demoti-^- 
stration in logic. 

Accordingly let it be understood, that knowledge, or images acquired by 
the mind, is of two kinds ; either the simple impression of ar> object, w tlife- 
production of an image by reflection, that is, by relation. The first is per- 
ception, the second intellection or judgment. 

Perception is either the idea of a single object, such as the idea of Zeid 
or of several objects, such as the idea of Zeid and Omar. Or it may be the 
idea of an object standing in a relation that is imperfect ; for example, the 
slave of Zeid ; or in a relation that is perfect, in which case it must not be 
connected with a predicate, but without one, such as the ezreb, (i. e.) beat 
thou. It may also be in construction w'th a predicate, provided that it imply, 
no conclusion ; as in the idea of conjecture and doubt. 
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Intellection or judgment consists in giving assent to some proposition, sucli 
as Zeii> is standing,” or ‘^Zbid is not standing.” 

Each of those, namely, perception and intellection, arc necessarily divided 
into two kinds, viz. Those acquired by intuition without any previous argument 
or proof, and therefore called intuitive ; and those acquired by investigation 
and reasoning, and therefore called demonstrable. W c have therefore esta- 
blished four distinctions, viz. perceptions intuitive, and perceptions demon- 
strable : or in other words, ' ' 

1 . The known perceptible. 

2. The unknown perceptible ; 

and intellection or truth intuitive, and intellection or truth demonstrable ; 
in other words, 

1 . The known demonstrable, 
a. The unknown demonstrable. 

The idea of heat and cold, is an example of the known perceptible. 

The idea of angels and genii, is an example of the unknown perceptible. 
The proposition that the sun shines, is an example of the kiiotvn demon- 
strable ; and 

The proposition that the world was created, and that there is a Creator, 
is an example of the unknown demonstrable. 

In the language of logicians, examination or inspection is the contem- 
plation of the thing known to obtain a knowledge of the thing unknown ; 
that is to say, the contemplation of the known perceptible, and the 
known demonstrable to obtain a knowledge of the imknown pcrceptib'e and 

unknown demonstrable ; and as mistakes often happen in this invesii- 
» 

VoL. VIII. o 
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gallon, there is indispcnsibly required some general rule to preserve the mind 
from falling into an error in the process of thinking. This rule is logic. 

From this disc ission, therefore, it appears that the Nature of logic may be 
defined “ A gcnci’al rule which guards the mind against errors in thinking.” 

But in the lang lage of logicians, thinking is an arrangement of certain 
things known, to obtain a knowledge of things unknown. Consequently the end 
or use of logic likewise becomes oovious and manifest. 

There now remains to be examined, only the subject of logic ; and this is 
the known perceptible and the known demonstrable, in such a form as to lead 
to the unknown perceptible and unknown demonstrable. The first of these 
is called defnition ; the second demonstration or proof. “ The idea of an ani- 
mal endowed with the faculty of speech,” leading to the idea of man, is an 
example of definition. The proposition, “ The world is liable to change, 
and every thing liable to change is created,” leading to the conclusion 

that the world was created,” exhibits an example of demonstration. 

PART I. Of Definition. 

Sf,ct. I. Of Expression. 

Expression in the technical language of logicians, is the existence of a 
thing in such general use, that there necessarily or irresistibly arises from the 
knowledge of that tiling the knowledge of another thing. The first they call 
the Sis^n, the second the thing sij^wfied. If the sign be a word, they call it 
verbal expression ; and if not a word, they call it expression not vi.rba] ; and 
these two together comprehend six different dislinclions ; J. Assigned ex- 

O 2 
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pressioo verbal ; 3. Assigned expression not verbal ; 3. Natural expression 
verbal ; 4. Natural expression not verbal ; 5. Intellectual expression verbal ; 
6. Intellectual expression not verbal. The word Ztitl appropriated to an 
individual, is an example of assigned exj^rcssion verbal. The four signs, a 
line, a knot, a land mark, a signal, arc examples of assigned expression not 
verbal. The exclamation o!i ! oh ! from a pain in the breast, is an example 
of natural expression verbal. The quickness of the pulse, indiciuing fever, is 
an example of natural expression not verbal. The word Deiz heard from be- 
hind a wall, and implying the existence of a speaker, is an exan:ple ol intel- 
lectual expression verbal; and the sign of smoke, implying the cxistcntc of 
fire, is an example of intellectual expression not verbal. 

But of all these different modes of expression, we mean, at present, to 
consider only that of verbal expression assigned, which is of three kinds ; 1 . 
That by conformity ; 2. That by implication ; and 3. That by association. 
Thus a verbal expression assigned, may denote its object by corresponding 
with the whole of its character; as the word wj^kw, man, denotes a living 
being endowed with speech. By expressing a portion of its object, as tlie 
word insaun ^i. e.) man, implies an animal. By acting without or beyond 
its object, as the word insdwi (i. e.) man, implies a being capable of science, 
and the art of wr'iing. Th cfirst is agreement or conformity, the second 
implication, the third association. 
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But in the case of expression by association, the association must citlier 
be intellectual — inferred, as for example, the idea of light associated with 
one that is blind ; or founded on real knowledge, such as the idea of gene- 
rosity connected with a Prince. 

And it is further to be remembered, that conformable expression is ne- 
cessary to implication and association, whilst these, on the contrary, arc vof 
required for conformable expression ; to that wherever implication and asso- 
ciation are expressed, there must also exist conformable expression ; but u here 
there is conformable expression it does not necessarily follow that there must 
be also implication or association. 

If the- terms of the conformable expression consist of parts, and tlicse parts 
be conformable to portions of the sense, then that term is a compounded 
word ; and the compound is either perfect, giving to the hearer complete 
satisfaction ; or imperfect. Perfect compounds are of tw'o kinds, viz. predi- 
cative, such as “ Zeid is standing or insaun, such as ezreb, beat thou. 
Impel feet compounds are of five kin ’s, 1st, The composition of relation, such 
as “ the slave of Zeid and. The composition of qualification, such as “an 
excellent man 3rd, The composition of conlinnation, such as “ the man 
in the bo.ise ; 4 th, The composition of numbers, Hemseh Usher % and 

6th, The composiiioii oc habit, use, custom, such as “ Bailee^' which 
origiiitUly is the name qf a deyil or king, and has now become the name of 
a city. 
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But if the terms of conformable expression be not of this description ; that 
is to say, ii' portions of the expression be not conformable to portions of the 
sense, it is then called simple or uncompounded ; Avhich is of three kinds ; 
Isr, Whe*. the sense is affirmative, and at the same time expresses inks form 
jne of the three tenses, it then constitutes that part of the speech called a verb. 
1. If it do not express time, but merely some object, then it is a noun ; and 
j. If it express neither time nor any particular object, then it is ^fanlcle. 

The noun is of several kinds; 1st. Appellations or proper names; 2nd. 
Generic names; 3rd. Unlimited or ambiguous terms; 4th. Synonimous 
lerms ; 5th. Technical terms ; 6th. Literal terms ; 7th. Metaphorical terms. 
I. As a noun may express one or many, it is either singular, or plural. If 
t express one with an appropriation to a particular individual, then it is a 
proper name ; such as the names Zexd and Omar, &c. 2. If it express 
me, without any appropriation to a particular individual, and all the imhvi- 
iuals be equal or alike, then it is a generic name, such as a sheep, a goat, 
kc. 3. If it be variable with respect to priority or excellence, as the word 
lature, or existence with regard to the Creator and his creatures, then it is 
variable or ambiguous ; 4. If the noun is common to many objects, and is 
appropriated to each of these alike, as the word Aten which signifies self, 
gold, fount.Vm, and the eye ; then it is synonimous or equivocal ; 5. But 
ii it be not uniformly so, but being first used in one sense, and afterwards 
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converted to another, becomes current in its new acceptation, it is then 
metaphorical, and takes its character from the person who employs it. If 
the speaker be an illiterate common person, it is called a vulgar phrase ; if 
he be a man of science, it is called a iechnical term ; and if he belong to the 
law, it is called a law phrase. But if this be not the case, and a word be used 
indiscriminately in both ways, the first directly applicable to its original ob- 
ject, and the second to that to which it is transferred ; such as the word lion, 
it constitutes, when signifying a fierce animal, the literal or 6th species of 
Noun, and when used to denote a hero, the 7th species, or figurative^ 


Sect. II. Ow Ideas a'OKiibd by the Intellect. 


Be it known that the object of the logicians considered strictly is the thing 
comprehended by the understanding. Our discussion respecting expression 
and language was necessary to our design merely because this is the instrument 
or means by which that is conveyed or understood. Know then that an idea, 
which in the conception of the understanding, is not true, or applicable to the 
whole of the individuals of a class, is a particular idea ; and that an idea that 
is applicable to the whole without restriction is an universal idea, even al- 
though it should exclude the existence of other constituent parts, for exam- 
ple ‘‘ an equal to Gon,” or though it should express a being having no ex- 
istence, such as the Unca ; or if there should be found a single being with 
the mere probability of another, such as the Sun ; or wiih be impossibility of 

P2 
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another, such as the Creator ; or where several indiviiluals are ircludcd wnii 
a limitation, such as the wisdom of Goo. 

Having ascertained the distinction between universal and particular idea', 
then know that thcic arc established, among universal ideas, the four follow- 
ing relations : i. The relation of disagreement ; '2. The relation of agreement ; 
3. Relation between the general and particular idea in one way ; I - The re- 
lation of the general and particular idea in no way. 

1. The relation of contrariety or disagreement is that in which tliere is a 
general repugnance on both sides, tis between man and stone, which do not 
reciprocate or correspond in any point ; this relation logicians call contrariety, 
and the tv/o general ideas with regard to each other contraries. 

2. The relation of agreement is that in which there is a perfect reciprocity 
and agreement, for example “man” and “ an animal endowed with speech 
For where there is a man, there also is an animal endowed with speech. I'his 
is called the relation of agreement ; and the general terms arc called cor- 
respondent or recipiosal. 

3. In the relation calh d Amom Ch'mos MutVick^ the sense of the general 
idea is corrcFr;< n ' np or recijirocal onlj* in one way; and not in the other; 
for example *• nun,” and “ living animal,” where ti'cre is a man there is of 
course a li\ iiig in inal. But the reverse of" this is not necessary. This relation 
is called A.r'nn CJusoos Midlick, and both terms opposed to each other Amom 
Chisoos Mulhck, 


4. A.nd '.be relation of Amom Chhoos min tvojSh is that in which there is no 
reciprocation between the terms in any way j such as “ animal” anU “ black- 
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ness For sometimes there is an animal without blackness, and sometimes 
blackness without an animal. This is called Amom Chuoos minivoph, and the 
terms in relation to each other Amam Chisoos min wojeh. 

The restilt is this, that in the firsts the basis of the universal is disjnnelion 
on both sides; In the seeotui, the basis of the universal is cotijunchon •, In the 
third, the basis of the universal is conjunction on one side, and disjunction on 
the other; and in the fourth, there is on both sides, in certain points dis- 
junction and certain points conjunction. 

Let it also be remembered that sometimes the term Juzzi is used for Achuz 
a portion, that is to say, that whatever is ranked under a general idea is called 
Juzzi. But the first, viz. AchuZy is called a real portion, and the second 
Juzzi izaufi, that is, a related part. According to this rule, therefore, man 
with regard to animal is a related part ; and animal is a part with regard to 
Ttsm naumi or body defined ; and body defined is a related part with regard to 
body n general, accordingly whatever is arranged under a general idea may 
be called Juzzi izaufiy or a related part. 
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Sect. III. Op thb five Uitivbkials called Predicable^. 


The universals or predicables are altogether of five kinds, I'iz. genus, 
species, difierence, peculiarity, accident. For every universal is reducible 
to one of two kinds ; it is either inherent in the form, or not inherent in the 
form. If it be inherent in the form, this also is of two kinds. It either in- 
cludes the whole form or character of the individuals under it ; or it is only 
a part of the form ; if it include the whole form of the individuals under it, 
such as, ** Man," which includes the whole form of Zbid, Omar, or 
Bbckar, 8cc. then it is called zsfitUs, If it be not the whole form of the 
individuals, but only a portion, this also is of two lunds. It either compre- 
hends the whole of the different individuals, or it does not ; if it comprehend 
the whole, like Heywaun, animaly which comprehends man, horse, and goat, 
varying in their character from each other, then they call it a genus, hut 
here there is a nice distinction ; for animal" which is in one place a 
genus, in another way becomes a species. For example, when it is asked 
what is the nature of man or horse, and it is answered that they are animals, 
then, in this case, it is a genus : because here the idea of animal with regard 
to man is only part of his character, and at tlie same time comprehends man 
and horse, which vary in their nature from each other. But when the 
question is put respecting the nature of horse, goats, and sheep, &c. 


VoL. VIII. 
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in this case animal is a species ; for the thing understood by animal is not a 
part of the character, but the whole of the character of horse, goat, and 
sheep. But if it be a portion of the character in such a manner as not to in* 
elude the different associates, but to exclude them, then it is a differenccy 
for example, nautil', speaking ; which is not the whole, but part of the cha- 
racter of man, which they abstract. 

These three are called zautiaut, inherent or essential. Whatever is not 
essentially inherent in the character or nature, is likewise reducible to two 
kinds ; it is something exclusively appropriated to one object only, or it is not 
exclusively appropriated tb one object only. If it be exclusively or peculiarly 
appropriated like laughter, which is the peculiar property of man alone, then 
they call it chauseh-, a peculiar property or peculiarity, - If it be not pecu- 
liarly appropriated, such as tl^e coloury«//ow and rrJ, then.it is called aurtzt': 
mm or common accident. 

.. .c * t ' 


Sect. IV. Op the different species of Definition. 


Lkt it be remembered, that our object in discussing the subject of ideas 
w'as to obtain a knowledge of “the known perceptible, in such a manner or 
form ;is might lead to a knowledge of the perceptible unknown, and this 
they call mauri^, that is, a dtjiinliotf, and, therefore, since its constituent 
parts, which arc the five universal ideas of predicahlesy'hixc been just now 
described, ^definition, which in reality consists of those, is of course, already 
explained. 
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The maurraf or the thing thjined is that respecting w hich every circum- 
stance is collected that can tend to give a proper idea of it; take, for example, 
Jmvuaun ttautik, a speaking animal, as the definition of “ insann," that is 
Man ; and, in defining, the definition must correspond- with the thing de- 
fined, that is to say, the description with regard to the thing described must 
stand in the relation of mussawaut muttahuluk, real correspondence. It is 
likewise required that the definition should be more perspicuous, that is, 
more clear and obvious, and for this reason- defining by a term that is more 
general than the thing defined is not proper ; such, for example, as the de- 
scription of Mam by the term anmal. Neither is it admissible to define by a 
term that is less general ; such as the .description of amtnal by the word Man ; 
because the relation between animal and man, is that of Amom Cbusoose- Mut- 
hik, and not that of Mussawaut or pierfect agreement, which is required ; nor 
is it allowable to define by means of a thing equally known, or less known than 
the thing defined, because it is required that the description should corres- 
pond, and be at the same time more clear. 

The nature of definition and its requisites being now understood, let it be 
remembered that definitions may all be referred to four dififerent kinds, viz. 

1. Huddi Taum or perfect definition, 

2. Huddi Nauhit or imperfect defimtion. 

3. Resimi Taum or perfect indication or designation. 

4. Resimi Naukis or inperfect indication or designation. 

1. If the definition consist of the nearest genus and the nearest difference, 
then it it a perfect definiuon, such as Heiwaun Nautik, the definition of man. 
2. If it consist of the remote genus and the nearest difierence, or the nearest 
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difference alone, then it is an imperfect definition, such as Jhm Nanmi Nuuiih 
for man, or Naulik alone. 3. If the description consist of the nearest genus, 
and the property or peculiarity, such as Heiwatm Saufmk, a creature that 
laughs, for man, it is a perfect mark or designation. 4. And if it consist of 
the remote genus and peculiarity, or of the peculiarity alone, then it is an 
imperfect mark or description, suchasJ7rm Niamni Sau/mk, apiece of laugh- 
ing substance, or Sauhuki'e, laughing, only, as a designation of man. 

And further, designation by common accident is not conceived to be 
good ; because the object of definition is the discrimination of the thin'? de- 
fined from others; andthii is not obtained from common rtrcA/c/i/. some- 
times in the Htuldt A^wi/rand Risimi Nauk'is, Indication by a more common 
word or verbal description is admitted. That is the real meaning of a word 
not being well understood, another word is employed- to explain and eluci- 
date ; for instance they say Ulrruzfur hooul assaS to explain Rnz/ur, which 
also means a lion. And in like manner in verbal description the designation 
is effected by an expression more common, as for example, wiien a person who 
does not know it asks “ what is pain” they will say it is a thing common to 
all; and thus, in the HudJi Naukis and Raimi JVankis, if a more common 
word be used, it is allowed. 
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PART II. Of Demonstratiok. ® 


Sect. I. Of Propositions. 


Let it be remembered, that the object of considering truths, is to obtain 
a knowledge of truth known in such a manner as to lead us to the knowledge 
of truth unknown ; and this they call syllogism and reasoning : and since a syl- 
logism is composed of propositions^ a previous knowledge of these is required 
of course. 

A proposition is a sentence containing eitlier a truth or an untruth ; that 
is to say, in the language of logicians, it is a compound or affirmation contain- 
ing what is true or false ; such as Zeid is standing, in contradistinction to 
an expression, such as Axreh, which docs not convey any assertion. In short, 
the thing predicated is called a proposition, and if that proposition affirm 
something of another thing, as in the preceding example, or deny any thing 
of another thing, as in the example Zeid Kamm Naist, Zeid is not stand- 
ing,” then these arc absolute propositions, and the first is called an absolute 
affirmative, and the second an absolute negative, and the subject of which the 
affirmation is made, corresponding to mubtida in grammar is called Moxoocy ; 
as Zeid in the sentence Zeid Kauim: and the thing spoken or proposed re- 
specting the Mozooey is called Muhmool : such is Kauim he is standing, in the 

Voc. VIII. R 
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sentence Zeid Kauim, corresponding in the language of syntax to the term 
Chahier , , 

That which expresses the connection between the subject and predicate ts 
called Rauhit or copula. In grammar they make use of the word Hoo for this 
nnnection ; and something similar being required for connecting the words 

Zeid Kamm" they have, for this purpole, substituted the pronoun Hoo, 
which is understood without being expressed. 

But if the thing predicated be not affirmative or negative of something 
ascribed to something, as in the preceding examples, then such a proposi- 
tion is denominated conditional, as for example, “ If the sun shine, then it 
must be day.” The first member of this sentence, If the sun shine,” 
logicians call Mokuddem^ that is, the antecedent ; which corresponds to the 
term “ shtrt" the condition in syntax, and the second part of the proposition 

Then it must be day,” is denominated tauli, that is, the consequent ; 
which corresponds to the term Chahier in syntax. 

This being premised, know that an absolute or categorical proposition ad- 
mits of various distinctions arising from tk ; nature of the Mozooeh or subject, 
&c. &c. 


Sect. II. Op Syllogisms. 


A SYLLOGISM is a sentence composed of propositions, and in such a 
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manner, that there necessarily arises from this composition another sentence. 
Know then that havmg finished our investigation of propositions on the pre- 
vious knowledge of which all reasoning or demonstration depends, I shall now 
consider demonstration : — Ueinonstration or reasoning is the process of in- 
ferring something from the stale of one thing to prove the state of another ; 
and this is of three kinds, viz. Syllogism, Induction, and ulnahgy. Syllogism 
is that in which an inference| is drawn from a general rule or class to a sub- 
ordinate part or individual belonging to that class ; which must of course 
partake of its general nature or character. This species of argument affords 
certainty or truth. Take, for example, “ The world is changeable, and every 
thing liable to change was created thus they obtain the conclusion that 
the world did not exist from eternity, that is, was created. Be it then un- 
derstood, that two sentences combined, from the nature of which there ne- 
cessarily arises a third, constitute what is called Keeause or syllogism ; and 
the third sentence thus obtained is called Neteejeh, that is, the conclusion. 


The subject and predicate contained in the conclusion of the syllogism 
described is called the Maddeh, that is, the matter of the conclusion ; and 
the order in which they are placed constitutes what is called Heiyet, that is, 
the form or figure. If the matter and figure of the conclusion appear in the 
premises of the syllogism, then that syllogism is called conditional, because 
the conditional particle Leikin must be included in it. Take, for example, 
whenever the sun shines day must exist but the sun shines, which 
gives the conclusion — “ Then day exists,” which is materially and formally 
contained in the preceding syllogism. But if the conclusion be not mate- 
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rtally and formally expressed in the premises of the syllogism, then it is deno- 
minated Ikteraurn, that is, simple or categorical : whether it be absolute or 
conditional. 

The subject considered in the conclusion of a simple syllogism is called jtsrur, 
that is, the minor ; and the thing predicated of the subject is called Akhar^ 
that is, the major ; and the proposition which contains the minor is called 
Sururi, minor proposition ; and the proposition which contains the major, is 
called Akburi, or major proposition ; and the term with which the subject 
and predicate of the conclusion are both compared is called the middle term 
or Huddi Ostt, or OjiV, &c. &c. &c. 

N. B. From the various modes in which the middle term may be placed, 
there arises a division of syllogism into four different forms or figures, or Ash- 
kaul ; which arc again subdivided and branched out into a great many subor- 
dinates. 


Sect. III. Op Induction. 

Be it known that Induction is the process of collecting particulars for the 
purpose of establishing a general rule respecting the nature of the whole class. 

Argument, or reasoning, is supposed, as we formerly observed, to be of three 
kinds, SjiUogism, Induction, and Analogy ; and syllogism has been just now 
discussed. Induction is of two kinds, viz. perfect and imperfect. 

It is perfect induction when the general rule is obtained from an exami- 
nation of all the parts. For example, all animals are either endowed with 
speech, or not endowed with speech. But those endowed and those not en- 
dowed are both sentient, therefore all animals arc sentient. This is an example 
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of perfect Induction, which produces certainty. 

It is imperfect induction when a number of individuals of a class being 
overlooked or excluded, a general rule is thus established respecting the 
whole. For instance, if it should be assumed that all animals move the un- 
der jaw in eating, because this is the case with man, horse, goats, and sheep, 
this would be an example of imperfect induction, which does not afford cer- 
tainty : because it is possible that some animals may not move the under jaw 
m -eating, as it is reported of the Tumsukh or Nehimg, the crocodile. 

Having considered the first two modes of reasoning, there stdl remains to 
be explained Analogy. 


SiCT. IV. Or Ahalogy. 

Analogy is the unfolding of an affinity or resemblance between two sub- 
ordinate parts of the same class, differing in their nature and properties, so at 
to establish a general law and axiom respecting both ; take, for example, the 
general rule, that grapes are prohibited because wine is," which conclusion 
is obtained thus. The cause of the prohibition of wine is intoxication ; but 
intoxication exists also in the grape ; therefore it is proved that the grape 
likewise is prohibited. The instruments of this process are analysis and se- 
lection, &c. &c 
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SSCT. V. STLLOaiSlI BIVISBB ACCORDING TO THEIR MATTER. 

Let it be observed, that as syllogisms have been divided according to 
their or form into absolute and conditional, so are they likewise distin> 

guished according to their mailer or constituent parts, into five different 
classes, viz. the demonstrative, the casuistical, the rhetorical, the poetical, 
the sophistical.' 

I. The demonstrative are composed of truths, that is to say, perceptions, 
the different species of which are six. 

1 . Intuitive or self-evident truths ; to obtain which the bare inspection of 
the subject and predicate, and the relation in which they stand to each 
other is suf&cicnt : for example, a whole is larger than a part.” 

2. Evidences, obtained by means of sensation which are odled H'usiaut 
if they be extemd, such as the sun shines, the fire burns ; and Judi^ 
tiaut, if they be internal ; as, for example, hunger and thirst.” 

3. Experiences, which are the conclusions formed by the understanding 
from repeated trials ; as, for example, that Scammony is a Cathartic.” 

Traditions, which are the conclusions which the understanding forms 
from the reports of a number of people ; and which cannot be supposed 
to be false, such as the mission of the prophet Mahommed, and Jesus 
Cukist. 
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5. G>njectures, which are opinions founded on notions respecting quality 
and motion ; and formed by inferring an effect from a supposed principle 
or cause : such, for example, as That the light of the moon is de- 
rived from the light of the sun.” 

6. The general properties of matter, that is, such as are obvious without 
the intervention of any latent intermediate idea, for example, “ four is 
an even number.” 

N. B. In the original here follows the distinction of demonstration or proof 
into reasoning a priori denominated Berhaun Lentmiy and reasoning a 
posteriori denominated Berhaun Anni, 

II. The casuistical or disputative, which are, 

1. Current and prevailing opinions agreeable to the ideas of the multitude, 
such as learning is good, and ignorance bad.” 

2. Malicious insinuations artfully expressed to conceal the motive. 

III. The rhetorical, which are composed, 

1 . Of propositions taken for granted upon some respectable authority, such 
as that of the prophets and fathers. 

2. Of presumptions or suspicions grounded on the frequency of some im- 
proper practice ; such as that of a person being a thief from his going 
abroad in the night. 

IV. The poetical, which are founded on fiction. Honey, for example, 
they make a liquid ruby. 
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V. The sophistical, are composed, 

1. Of vague language without specifying any precise object, such as the 
vague expression " The person to whom we allude.” 

2. Quibbles, which, though absolutely false, exhibit some appearance of 
truth ; as if I should say, thit the figure of the horse which is painted 
on the wall is a horse that “ every horse neighs and, consequently, 
that the figure on the wall must also neigh.” 




V. 


An Aaount tj‘ the Measurement ef an Arc on the Meridian on the Coast 
of CoROMAKDEl.* and the Length of a Degree deduced therefrom in the 
Latitude 12* 32^ 


Bv B&icaok Major WILLIAM LAMBTOK. 


In a former Paper which I had the honour to communicate to the Asiatick 
Society* I gare a short sketch of an intended plan for establishing a series 
of connecting points commencing from the Coromandel Coast, and extending 
across the Peninsula ; but that Paper was only meant to convey a general 
idea of the principles on which the work was to be conducted ; a more cir|^ 
cumstantial and scientific accoimt* it was thought, would be more to the 
purpose, when I had the means of putting the plan in execution, and detailing 
the particulars. Since that time I have received a most complete apparatus, 
which has enabled me to proceed bn the scale I originally proposed, -and 
what is here offered is the beginning of that work, being the measurement 
of an arc on the meridian, from which is deduced the length of a degree for 
the latitude 12 " 32 ' which is nearly the middle of the arc. 

Tlie triangles here mentioned are those only, from which the arc is ob- 
tained, and the base line, the foundation to the whole, is a measured line near 
the Sea Coast, an account of which is here subjoined. 
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SECJ'ION I, An account of the Base Line. 

Some time had been taken up in examining the country best suited for this 
measurement, and at length a tract was found near 5/. Thomas's Mount, ■ ei- • 
tremely well adapted for the puirpose, being an entire flat, without any im- 
pediment for near eight miles, commencing at the race ground, and extend- 
ing southerly. This being determined on, and the necessary preparations 
made, it was begun on the 10th of ^pril, and completed on the 22nd of 
May , 1802. 

I bad expected a small transit instrument from Englatid, for the purpost 
of fixing objects in the alignement, and for taking elevations and depressions 
at the same time; but that instrument not having arrived, 1 thought it unne- 
cessary to wait, particularly as the ground was so free from ascents and des- 
cents ; I therefore used the same apparatus as I had formerly done, viz. the 
transit circular instrument and the levelling telescope fixed on a tripod with an 
elevating screw in the center. In all horizontal directions, this telescope 
fully answers the purpose, and as there has been no deviation from the level 
to exceed 26' 30" excepting in one single chain, and those cases but very 
few, I feel entirely satisfied as to the accuracy of the whole measurement. 

The chain which was made use of is the one I formerly had, and I was 
fortunate enough to receive another from England, made also by the late Mr. 
Ramsden, and this having been measured off by the standard in Lotion, 
when the temperature was 50° by Fahrenheit’s thermometer, it afforded 
me an advantage of correcting for the effects of expansion, a circumstance 
in which I was by no means satisfied in the former measurement. In order* 
therefore, to have a standard at all times to refer to, I have reserved the new 
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cliun for that purpose, and used the old one only as a measuring chain, by 
which means 1 can always determine the correction for the wear. 

By referring to the annexed table, it will appear that there are only four' 
angles of depression, and two of elevation, taken in the whole length of the 
base ; the rest are all horizontal measurements, and many of them consist of 
a great nutnber of feet before it became necessary either to sink or elevate 
the coffers ; when that was done, great care was taken to mark the termina- 
tion of the preceding measurement ; and for that purpose a small tripod was 
used in the shape of a T, with three iron feet to run into the ground, the 
straight side of which T was placed in the line. Another small t was made 
with its top also parallel to the line, and fixed upon the large one so as to 
slide to the right or left, and upon that again was a long piece of brass made 
to slide out at right-angles to the top of the T ; in the middle of this brass 
a mark was made, which was brought to a plumb line let fall from the arrow, 
and the height from the brass to the arrow was noted down ; when the suc- 
ceeding chain was laid, which was to commence the new level or hypothenusc, 
the arrow was then brought, so that a plumb line freely suspended, would co- 
incide with the mark on the brass slider. The height of that chain above 
the brass was likewise taken, by comparing those two heights the elevation or 
depression of the new commencement was determined, and those differences 
noted in the seventh and eigth columns of the table. The differences of the 
two aggregates contained in those columns, when applied to the ascents and 
descents, will therefore shew how much one extremity of the base is above 
the other. The height of the chain at the commencement and termination 
x>f the whole was of course taken from the ground. 

All the other particulars respecting this measurement are nearly the ume 

T 2 
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as that in the country, a full account of which has been published ih a 

former volume of the jlskit'ic Researchesi Some' little alterations have been 
made in the coffers ; that is, they were all of the same length, and the whole 
together about ninety- six feet, so as to give room for the pickdts with the 
brass register heads. Their sides continued to the ends, and their depth on 
each side was the same, for the purpose of being turned every day that they 
mi<»ht not fall into a curve by their oWn weight and that of the Cham. I dso used 
tripods with elevating screws in the center, for supporting the coffers, making 
no other use of pickets than for the drawing and weight posts, and for carry- 
ing the register heads. The top of each stand on tripod was a thick circular 
piece of wood fixed firmly to the end of the elevating screw, and a slip of 
board was fastened across the circular top, screwed into the center, and allowed 
to turn round. When the ends of two coffers were placed on the top piece, 
this slip of board was admitted into the under part of each, and prevented 
their sliding off, a precaution that was very necessary on account of the high 
winds. 

The point of commencement of the base was had by dropping a plummet, 
from the arrow of the chain suspended by a silken thread. A long but small 
bamboo picket had been driven into the ground till its top was level with the 
surface, and the cavity of the bamboo was such as just to receive the plum- 
met, and when the first chain was in the coffers, drawn out by the weight 
at the opposite end, it was adjusted by the finger screw at the drawing post in 
such a manner that the plummet might hang suspended over the cavity of the 
bamboo, while the thread was applied to the arrow. This was done within 
the observatory tent, that the plumb line might hang freely without being dis- 
turbed by the wind. The bamboo picket was preserved with great care during 
the timc.1 was observing for the latitude, and was then protected under the 
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frame of the zenith sector. When the tent was removed, a large bamboo 
flag-staff was erected, whose cavity covered the picket, and in that state it re- 
mained until the measurement was completed. 

At the termination of the base, being the end of a chain, one of the large 
hooped pickets was driven into the ground till its top was on a level with the 
coffers and under the arrow of the chain. The opposite end being adjusted 
by the finger screw, the arrow at the leading end was nwrly the center of the 
picket. A mark was made, and a small round headed nail was driven in till it 
was level with the surface. The chain was again applied, and the arrow cut 
the center of the nail. The picket had been driven upwards of two and a half 
feet into very hard clay. 

But that those extremities may be preserved, in case they may hereafter be 
referred to, I erected small masses of hewn stone eight feet square at the bottom 
and fovir at the top, the axis of those masses being made to pass through the 
points of commencement and termination, and in order that this might be 
correctly done, the following method was used. 

I marked out the foundation of the building, so that the picket might be 
as nearly in the center of it as possible. The earth was dug about a foot deep, 
reserving a space round the center untouched. After the foundation was 
brought to a level with the surface, the first tier of stones was laid, being one 
foot in height. The inner part was then filled up with stones and mortar, 
taking particular care at the same time that the center was not touched. The 
next tier of stones was then laid, which was six feet square and one foot high. 
This also was filled in with great care, and some cement and bricks put gra- 
dually round the picket. After that the last tier was laid which was four feet 
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square and also one foot high. When these stones were firmly fixed small 
silken threads were drawn across each other in the diagonals of the square. A 
plummet (pointed) was then suspended fnmi the point of intersection of those 
threads, and they were so moved that the point of the plummet coincided with 
the center of the nul in the picket. The position of these threads being de- 
termined, marks were inserted in die stone. The cavity was then filled up, 
and a squace thick stone was fixed in the middle of the mass, having a circu- 
lar place of about four inches diameter, sunk half an inch deep, and whose 
center was marked by a point. This point, by moving the stone and again 
applying the silken threads was brought to coincide with the point of inter- 
section, and then it was firmly fixed and pointed. 

Precisely the same kind of building was erected at the beginning of the base, 
but in place of having a picket in the center, four large hooped ones were 
driven into the ground, forming a square of about ten feet, the small bamboo 
picket being intended as the center. Silken threads were then drawn across 
from the diagonal pickets, and so moved, that the plummet first used, sus- 
pended from the point of intersection of the threads, might drop into the ca- 
vity of the bamboo. That being adjusted, lines were drawn on the tops of the 
pickets where the threads had been extended. The building was then erected, 
and the center both of the second and last tier, was marked by the intersection 
of those threads when applied to the marks on the pickets. 

Such has been the mode of defining the extremities of the line. The build- 
ingt are well built of stone and some brick, and will remain for years, if not 
injured by acts of violence. They are intended to receive an instrument on 
the top, and the points are points of reference if it should ever be thought 
necessary to have recourse to them. 
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EXPANSION or the CHAINS and their COMPARATIVE f.ENGTIIS. 

As I wished to be satisfied w'ith respect so the expansion of each of the 
chains, and their comparative lengths, I made a course of experiments for both 
purposes. I had accordingly the coffers arranged near the ground, that the 
drawing and weight posts might be driven deep and firmly fixed. Both the 
chains were then put into the coffers, and the comparisons made as follows : 

April 10, at six P. M. the temperature by a mean of five thennometcrs was 
35°, 6. 

Three comparisons were made, and the old chain exceeded the new one, 
nine divisions of the micrometer screw. 

April lO, at six A. M. the temperature by a mean of five thermometers 
•was 79°. 

Four comparisons were made, and the old chain exceeded the new one 
nine divisions. Therefore at the commencement, the old chun exceeded the 
new one in length, nine diviuons of the micrometer. 

May 23. After. the base was completed, the temperature by a mean of five 
thermometers, was 86°. 

By a mean of five. comparisons, the old chain ex- - 

ceeded the new one . . - . 10,65 divisions.- 

24. The temperature by a mean of five thermometers > 

was 84°. 

And a mean of six comparisons, gave the excess of 
the old chain above the new one - - - - 1 1 ,08 do. 

25. The temperature was 87°. 

And a mean of two comparisons, gave - - ii,oo do. 


Mean 10,S6 do. 
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Hence it appears, that at the conclusion of the base, the old chain was 
longer than the new one, 1 1 divisions of the micrometer very nearly, so that 
it had increased from being in use, 2 divisions, or ^ inches. 

These experiments were made with great attention, and when either chain 
was stretched out by the weight, it was carefully brought into a line in the 
coffers. 

As I had reserved the new chain for a standard, and knowing the tempera> 
ture at which it had been measured off in Loruion, I considered it an object 
to determine its rate of expansion and contraction compared with the ther- 
mometers which had been in use in measuring the base, since these were but 
common ones, and might probably differ from those made use of by Genetal 
Roy and others, who had determined the expansion of metals by the pyro- 
meter ; and I was further induced to do this, from seeing the great variation 
among them, when the degree of heat became above one hundred, which it 
generally was in the coffers every day before I leftoff. To avoid those irre- 
gularities arising from the expansions being checked hy the resistance from 
the pressure on the coffers, I chose the times of sunrise, and from one to two 
o’clock, P. M. for making' the observations. Sunrise in Jndia is generally the 
codcst time of the twenty-four hours, and the chain had during the night, 
on account of the uniform state of tempwature, full time to free itself from 
any resistance. At the hottest part of the day likewise there is a considerable 
time when the thermometers are nearly stationary, which will afford time for 
the resistance in the coffers to be overcome, and it is necessary to pay parti- 
cular attention to this circumstance, for the chain will be perceived to 
lengthen often for nearly half an hour after the thermometers are at their 
highest. 
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I had made a great many experiments prior to the measurement, but 
found great irregularity, partly from not attending sufficiently to the above 
circumstance, and partly from the unsteadiness of the drawing post, not- 
withstanding it was driven deep into very hard ground, and secured, 
as I thought, by having large stones pressed close on each side of it. 
To remedy this latter inconvenience, I had a staple driven into a brick 
wall, into which the iron was fixed with the adjusting screw for the chain, 
after which I perceived a perfect coincidence with the arrow and mark 
on the brass head, except what arose from the trifling expansion and con- 
traction of the iron which held the chain. I then began a new course 
of experiments on both the chains, and the results were as follows : — 


Experiments for determining the expansion of the new Chain. 
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Erperimeuts for determining the expansion of the old Chain. 
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,0076‘6' 

Cloudy wca- 

,9. 

O rise. 


24,8 

39 

,187473 

,0075.''. 

•thcrand high 


1 

1 10 





M'inds during 

V2. 

O riM'. 

80,2 

27,9 

42 

,201894. 

b 

c 

llie whole ot 


2 P.M. 

lO.S.l 


38 

,182666 

,00736 

these experi- 

1.5. 

O risr. 

«:5,3 

28 

42 

,201894 

,00721 

ments. 


2 P. M, 

111,3 

31,3 

46' 

,221122 

c 

0 


1 1. 

O rise*. 

80 











Mean 

,00737 



It aj'pears from these results, that the ex])ansion due to ]" of the ther- 
mometer is less than what has been allowed by experiments made in Eng- 
land, but this niisi'ht arise fiom the thermometers, as they were such as could 
be purchased in the shops, and therefore most piobably of tlte best kind. 
Cheat caie, however, was taken to watch the moment n hen they stood 
the lii^liest, and thout>’li thev A’aried from one another considerably at that 
time, }et that variation Avas generally the same in equal temperatures. 


The reductions from the hypothenuses to bring them to the horizontal 
level, Avere made by numbering the feet from the old chain as they Averc 
measured, viz. by calling 32 chains 3200 feet, Avhich would be 3200,115 
feet by the ncAV chain ; but this would produce no sensible error in the 
A’ersed sign of a very small angle, and on that account these decimals were 
not taken into the computation, which was thought less necessary, since 
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the whole deduction did not amount to three inches. Neither was any 
notice taken of the different heights of the hypothenuscs or levels one 
above another, as that diflieicnee was too trifling to affect a length of 
thirty or forty chains. 'I’he base has therefore been considered at the 
same distanee from the center of the earth, before it was reduced to the 
level of the sea, and the perpendicular height of the south extremity, 
which I have considered as nearly the general height, has been taken for 
that purpose. That perpendicular height was obtained by compaiing the 
south with the north extremity, and the height of the latter was deter- 
mined by observations made at the race-stand and on the sea-beach, wlicrc 
allowance has been made for the terrestrial refraction. The following is 
the manner in which it has been determined : 

On the top of the race-stand, the under part of the flag on the beach 
was obscr\’ed to be depressed 9 30"; and at the beach, the top of the race- 
stand was elevated Y 15'. When the instrument was on the platform of 
the race-stand, the axis of the telescope M'as on a lc\cl with tlie top of 
the railing, which was observed from the beach. But at the beach the 
axis of the telescope was four feet below the part of the flag which had 
been observed. 

The horizontal distance from the station on the stand to thatonthe 
beach is=192()8 feet. Then as 19208 : 4:: Rad : tan. 43", which must 
therefore be added to the observed ilepression of the flag — Hence <)' 30'+ 
43"= 10 13" is the depression of the axis of the telesco])e on the beach. 
td)ser\ ed from the race-stand. 
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Now the station on the beach is nearly at right angles to the meridian, 
therefore, Uy allowing 609J7 fathoms to the degree, J9208 feet will give 
an uic of 3' 9' very nearly, which is the contained arc. And the difference 
between the depression and elevation being 2' 58", we have ° 

5\5 for tlie terrestrial refraction. Hence, since the observed elevation of 
the stand, plus half, the contained arc would give the angle subtended by 
the perpendicular height of the stand above the telescope at the beach, 
were there no refraction, we shall have 7', 15" — 5",5=:8' 44" for 

the true angle subtended by the perpendicular height, which being taken 
as tangent, to the horizontal distance and radius, we have R : tan. 8' 44" 
:: 1P208 ; 48,7.97 feet the height required. Rut the axis of the telescope 
on the beach was determined by levelling down to the water, to be 
2 ],!()(> feet above the sea. Which, added to the above, give 69,963 feet 
for the perpendicular height of the top of the stand above the level of the 
sea. 

Now the top of the race-stand was determined by levelling to be .81,25 
feet above the north extremity of the base; which taken from the other, 
leaves 38,7 1 3 for the north extremity of the base above the sea, which 
extremity being, by the table, 22,96’ feet above the south extremity, 
we shall ha\e 15,753 feet from the perpendicular height of the south 
extremity of the line above the level of tlie sea; and from this height 
the length of the base has been reduced. 


The angles of elevation and depression were taken by the circular 
instrument, from a mean of several observations, and the error of colli- 
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mation was corrected by turning the transit over, and the horizontal plate 
half-round. But the weather was rather dull during the whole of the.se 
operations. 


TABLE. 

Containing the particulars of the measurement of a base line near St. 
Thomas's Mount, commencing in latitude 13", 00', 2.9”, 09 N. and extending 
4000(),4418 feet South Westerly, making an angle with the meridian 
0“ JO' 3()'. The first column contains the number of the hypothenu.se, or 
measured distances. The second the length of each in feet. The third 
the angles of elevation and depression (which each hypothenuse makes 
with thb horizon). 'The fourth the quantities to be subtracted from the 
rcspccti\'c hypothenuse to reduce it to the horizon. 'J lic fifth the perpen- 
dicular ascents and descents to each hypothenuse. The sixth the com- 
mencement in inches of every hypothenuse above or below the termina- 
tion of the one pieceding; and the seventh contains the mean tem- 
perature during the respective measurement. 


No. of the 
hypothenuse. 

\ %-i 4! 

S'.S 

Jl 

Arijilfs of elo 
v.uioiis anil 
tlepressKJiis. 

Dofiiicli- 
«>iH from 
1‘acli liy- 
potlien. 

I’crppiidicular. 

.. . i 

Coiiiiiiciice- 
iiieiit iioiii 
till* last. 

lej 

V. 

=» 6 . 

G 0 t 

s ^ ^ 

Sat 

s 

REMARKS. 

Asmits. 

De&cent». | 

1 

«ihovt 

Inch 

In low 
luc'ifs. 

1 

600 

0 ' " 

0 19 40 

,C.K)84. 


3,4325 

25,5 


8o,(! 

(]!otumenccd the lOlh 

2 

500 

0 2() 00 

,01430 


3,78Ji 



81, .9 

April, 180'2. 

3 

2100 

0 26 30 

,0(i237 


10,1878 

2 5 


81,5 


4. 

300 

Level. 




2,37 




5 

600 

do. 





7,37 

84 


<5 


do. 




2J5 


JO 4 


7 

400 

do. 





1 

1 95.3 
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1 

"S' ^ 

»-4 ^ 

O) 

Aiijjlos of flu 
VcitioMs and 

(Ifpl CtfSiDIIS. 

)< (l irti- 
) 8 from 
/ic'h iiy> 
j ulhcii. 

Pc! pciidicular. ^ 

Commenecnieiil 

fiom Ihf lu^l. 

*0 

1 1 £ 

S H ia 

liEMARKS. 

Ascents 

lies eijts 

above 

Inches. 

heln\^ 

liielic.’' 

B 


0 ' " 








« 

500 

Level. 




1,12 


82,2 


!) 

JOO. 

do. 




6,0 


91 


10 

400 

do. 




4,0 


.93,2 


11 

300 

do. 





7,35 

.93,3 


12 

300 

0 -JO 30 

.00534 


1.7890 


8,2.0 

84, 9 


10 

100 

Level. 





10,0 

90 

lit tl.e tvalei. 

14 

100 

3 03 30 

,14088 

5,30(73 



i 8,3 

9^>* 

? I}.!nl, of a Taiik. 

l.> 

100 

Level. 




8, 


107,4 

i 

1() 

100 

do. 





40,87 

105,8 


17 

200 

do. 





11.75 

82,2 


18 

200 

do. 





1 1,13 

83,4 



5(0 

do. 





(7,13 

89,2 


20 

300 

do. 





5,3. 

92.9 


21 

700 

do. 




12,35 


87,5 


22 

300 

do. 




1 

7,S7 

93,7 


20 

50 ) 

do. 1 

' 




17,5 

9'J.H 


24 

900 ' 

do. 





10,12 

91,3 


20 

400 

do. 





4,75 

85,8 


26 

300 

do. 





10,62 

85,8 


27 

300 

do. 





11 

93,.> 


28 

400 

do. 





12 

8(7,8 


29 

1200 

do. 





11,37 

88,9 


30 

600 

do. 




3,5 


8(7,7 


31 

1700 

do. 




9,37 


90,0' 

The 2 chain in 

32 

700 j 

do. 




4 


85,4 

the Chinghpet 

33 

200 ' 

do. 




10,73 


91.3 

load. 

34 

800 

do. 




7/^ 


91.3 


35 

400 

do. 





12,75 

94,8 


36* 

2000 

do. 





15 

.90 


37 

2100 

do. 





0)9 

.91,5 


38 

3200 

0 04 50 

zt 

0 

0 

4,4991 


8,8 


90,1 


39 

900 

Level. 





1,8 

96.9 


40 

1200 

do. 

- 





11,4 

90,5 

1 
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So, of the hy* 
potlienusc. 

ti 

1-: 

r- TJ 

H, 

\nj’o5 of ele- 
vations and 
ilrpiohsions. 

1 Deduct! 
ons fioiij 
each hy- 

potliCii. 

Perpendicular. 

C<»!iiincnc‘on«iiit 
from iho I. 1 SI. 

*r; ^ 

s s 

3 ^ 

KEMAUKS. 

Viceiit*' 

Dcscente. 

alioxt' 

li c!.( 



0 ' " 


i 






41 

800 

Ia'VlI. 





7 

. 9 : ’,7 


4‘2 

1400 1 

do. 






[) ’>,4 


4:5 

1 100 

(1-. 





9,8 



44 

0 

0 

<-3 

(in. 





3 

0//, 1. 


4.) 

Cod 

Cln. 




0 


88,7 


4() 

1900 

i\iK 




10/2 


5)3,8 


47 

:y2(h' 

do. 




7,9 


5»3,l 


48 

1 jth) 

(Iti. 




7,9 


90 , 1 . 


4<) 

':9o() 

do. 




5J) 


.91,8 

Completed the C.d 

50 

«^V) 

dfi. 

! 




7,3 


5)7,3 

May, 1802 . 



[ 

.9 

.0,80 -.3 

a>,l.Q0S| 

181, Hi 

272,06 

5)0,8 ^ 



Noitii tlio south cxtieiniry 22 , 9 (> feet in ])t*rpciuliculiiv height. 


At llio comnicnceineiit, tiu' oUl chain (with which the measurement was 
made) exceeded tlic new one hy nine divisions of the micrometer, ecjual to 
feet. ^J'hercforc 100 -f - '* x 400 nill be the measures in 

Icngtlis of tlie new chain, equal 40001, 4-l‘20 

At tlie conehision, the oid chain exceeded the new one 
by eleven divisions, consetiuently it had increased hy wear 
tw'o <livisions of tlie inicromctcr = 0,0008 feet. Hence 
X 400=0, 1600 feet, is the correction for tlie wear, 

■which add +0, 16’00 

Whence the apparent length of the base, will be 400,016‘020 

lengths of tlie new chain, 40001, 60!S,’0 

The sum of all the corrections in column fourth for obtain- 
ing the horizontal distances, is 0,235<) feet, which must 
therefore be deducted 


—0,2359 
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And this will give the apparent horizontal length of the base, 

in terms of the new chain 400,01 3661 lengths, or ... . 40001, 3()(56l 


The mean temperature for the whole base is pO®, 8 and the 
new chain was measured off when the thermometer stood 
at 30“ hence to reduce the whole horizontal length to the 
standard temperature of ()2“, theequation will be expressed 

by 1? X 400,0 13ool feet, or 5,1 102 

feet which must be added, +5,1162 

Hence the whole horizontal distance corrected for 62“ will be, 40006,4823 
Which reduced to the level of tire sea will be, 40006,4418 


^"^otc, the quantity +,0074 inches is the expansion of the chain due to 
1 " of tlie tlierinoinefcr as determined by my own experiments detailed in 
the annexed memoir. By General Roy’s experiments with the pyrometer, 
it was +,00763 inches. 

The quantity +,01237 inches is the expansion of 100 feet of hra.ss due 
to 1 “ of the thermometci’. 

By the experiments I mvlcin \\\c Mysore the expansion of the old chain 
was +,00725 inches due to 1 By these experiments it is +,00737 inches, 
but I give the pr eference to the latter on accouirt of the chains being fixed 
to the wall. 

The radius of curvature for reducing the base to the level of the sea, 
is assumed at 3448748 fathoms being the radius to the meridional circle 
on w'hich one degree is computed to be 6OI9I in the latitude of 13“. 
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Section II . — Observations for determining the Angle which the Base Line 

makes with the Meridian. 

At the North end of the base latitude, 13* 00 29",59N. 

September Q.Ath, on the evening the polar star when at 
its greatest Eastern elongation was observed to make 
an angle North Easterly with the base line produced, . . 1® 35' 08", 7 

The apparent polar distance of the star at that time 


was 1 * 44' 40" 2 with which and the above latitude, 

the computed azimuth was, 1 47 25 , 7 

Tliereforc the line when produced Northerly will make an 

angle with the meridian North Easterly, 0 12 17, 0 

September ^6fh, on the e\ cning the angle North Easterly 

with the base line produced was, 1 35 13, 1 

The apparent polar distance on that day was, 1 * 44' 39" 8 

which will give the azimuth, 1 47 25,2 


Therefore the angle between the line and meridian will be, 0 12 12,1 

September 30th, on the evening the angle was obscr^■cd, ... 1 35 06’, 7 

The apparent polar distance for that day being 1 ® 44' 38" 1 


the azimuth will be, 1 47 23, 5 

Hence the angle by this observation is, 0 12 16, 8 

At the South end of the base — Latitude 12 53 52, 8 


October Tth. In the morning, the polar star when at its 
greatest western elongation, wRs observed to make an 
angle Northwesterly with the base line produced .... 1 59 36,9 

The apparent polar distance at that time was 1 * 44' 35,7, 
and this with the above latitude will give the azimuth . . 1 

VoE. VIII. X 


47 18, 2 
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Therefore the angle which this line produced, makes with 


the meridian North Easterly 0 12 18,7 

And the mean of these four is 0 12 16,15 


lire last observation was made under the most favourable circum> 
stances, it being just day light ; the flag-staff at the north extremity of the 
line was observed immediately after the star ; and the morning being per- 
fectly clear, no unsteadiness or uncertainty arose from tlje effects of the 
vapour, Avhich liad occasioned the difference between the angles on the 
24th and 26th. 

IVhen the observation was made on the 30th, a blue light was fixed at 
the south end of the base. 

Section III . — Commencement of the operations from the base. The large 

Theodelite. 

After the completion of the base line, there remained nothing' of im- 
portance to be done until I received the large instrument, wJiich arrixed 
in the beginning of September. I had however made an excursion down 
the sea coast, as far as Pondicherry, for the purp'^^se of selecting the properest 
stations for determining the length of a meridional me. This and the 
uieasurement of a degree at right-angles to the meiidian I considered as 
the first object of this work : I accordingly lost no time in proceeding 
to accomplish these desiderata. 

ITie instrument above alluded to was made by Mr. Cary, and is in 
most respects the same as that described by General llov in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for the year 17£)0, with the improvements made after- 
wards in the microscopes, and in an adjustment to the vertical axis, by 
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which the circle can be moved up or let down by means of two capstan 
screws at the top of the axis. These are mentioned in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1795, in the account of the trigonometrical survey. 
By sinking the circle on the axis, it is better adapted for travelling, an<l 
when the microscopes .are once adjusted to minutes and seconds, on the 
limb of the instrument, the circle can always be brought back to the proper 
distance from them. Gieat attention however is necessary in bringing 
the axis down, so that the wiies in each microscope being fixckl at o]>posite 
dots on the limb, they may coincide with the same dots when the circle is 
turned half round, or made to move entirtly round, and in a contraiy direc- 
tion to what it had been moved bcfoie; wliich latter method has been 
recommended by the maker. This circumstance respecting the axis should 
be most scrupulously attended to before the adjustment of the jnicrometers 
begin, so that when by arranging the lenses in such a manner that ten re- 
volutions of the miciometer may answer to ten minutes on the limb, and 
thcrelore one division to one second, the circle can always be brought to 
its pioper height, by trying the revolutions of the micrometer. 

It has however been found from experience, that unless in cases of very 
long. and troublesome marches, it is not necessary to sink the axis. The 
carriage being performed altogether by men, there is not that jolting which 
any other mode of conveyance is subject to, and .is I found, that a con- 
siderable time was taken up in adjusting tbc axis before the revolutions of 
the micrometers couhl be brouglit to their intended limits, I therefore laul 
it aside, unless under the circumstances abovementioned. 

Tlie semicircle of the transit telcsiope is graduated to 10' of a degree in 
place of SO', which was the case with the semicircle described by General 

X 2 
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Roy, and the micrometer to the horizontal microscope applied to this semi- 
circle, making one revolution in two minutes, and five revolutions for ten 
minutes on the limb ; and the scale of the micrometer being divided into 
sixty parts, each part is therefore two seconds of the circle. 

A number of experiments have been made for determining the error of the 
semicircle, and to ascertain the place of the fixed wire in the horizontal 
microscope, so as to divide the error. It has appeared in the event, that the 
telescope being in its right position, (that is, when the limb and microscope 
were on the left hand,) and the fixed wire placed at Zero on the semicircle, 
when the circle or limb of the theodelite was turntd 180® in Azimuth, and 
the telescope turned over, the fixed wire was then distant from Zero on the 
opjtosite part of the arc by a mean of 'a great many observations c' 57", the 
half of. which is therefore the error. This half was carefully set off from 
Zero by the moveable micrometer wire, and the fixed one brought to coin- 
cide with it. On the right application of this error, there will be l'28", 5 
to add to the elevations and subtract from the depressions. The observations 
fin’ determining this quantity were repeated at different times, and under the 
mo.st favouiable circumstances; the adjustments of the whole instrument 
being fiequcntly examined, and the level applied to the telescope, reversed 
at most of the observations. For the line of collimation, as these correcti- 
ons depend on having a well-defined object, I fixed a bamboo upwards of a 
mile dist.int from the observatory tent, and tied round it several narrow 
strijies of black silk, one of which was near the horizontal wire when the axis 
of the telescope intersected the staff* after being brought to a level by the 
bubble. Then the instiument being adjusted, and the telescope directed to 
the bamboo, being perfectly level, and the wiie of the micrometer in the 
piece brought to the intersection of the cross wires, the angular distance to 
the mark on the bamboo was measured by the runs of that micrometer, and 
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the wire brought back to the point of intersection of the other wires. Tlie 
circle was then turned half round and the telescope reserved or put again into 
the same Ys. The levelling adjustment was then made, and the angular 
distance from the intersection of the wires to the black mark again taken, 
half the difference between which and the former was of course the error of 
collimation. This error was repeatedly reduced till it became very small, 
half by the finger screw of the clamp to the semicircle, and half by the ad- 
justing screws to the levelling rods. After that, the remaining error was 
repeatedly examined and found to be 2", 36 to be subtracted from the eleva- 
tions and added to the depressions when the telescope is in the ordinary po- 
sition, or when the semicircle and microscope are on the left hand ; but 
•oicc versa when in the contrary position. These errors of the semicircle and 
line of collimation being opposite, the result from comparison will he, “That 
when elevations or depressions are taken witli the semicircle, r26" must be 
added to the former, and subtracted from the latter" 

\ 

And that when the elevations and depressions are taken by the micro- 
meter in the eye piece 2", 36 must be deducted from the elevations and added 
to the depressions. 

The micrometer in the focus of the eye-glass of the transit telescope is 
the same in all respects as the one mentioned by General Roy, that irf to say, 
the circle or scale is divided into one hundred <livisions, and there is a no- 
•nius fixed to the upper part of the telescope, which defines the revolutions 
of the micrometer as far as ten for the elevations and tfii for the depressi- 
ons. The following experiments have been made with the same marked 
bamboo, for ascertaining the \ alue of these divisions, and it has been found 
that seven revolutionsand 61,4 divisions are equal to ten minutes on the 
limb of the semicircle, so that one division is equal to ,788 of a second. 
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TABLE 

Of e,rperimeNts Jor determining the valuation of the revolutions and divisiom 
on the tnicromeler in the etfe-j)iece of the telescope. 



Hence one second will be equal to 1,269 divisions. 

One minute 75,72 ditto. 

Ten minutes 757,2 ditto. 


Hence one second will be equal to 1,269 divisions. 

One minute 75,72 ditto. 

Ten minutes 757,2 ditto. 


SECTION IV. 

Angles taken with the large theodelite between 27th September, 1802, 
and 13th of April, 1803. 

AT THE NOETH END OF THE BASE. 

Between And Observed AngleSy 

n s ti 

South end of the lose, .... Mount station, 91 09 04 

Perumbauk hill, 09 47 S 8,9 

Penmbaui bill, Mount atation, 81 21 05,2 
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AT THE SOUTH END OF THE BASE. 


Between 

And 

Observed Angles. 

North end of the base, 

.... Mount Staton, .... 

. . . 11 19 32,5 


Perumbauk hill, . . . 

. . . 113 56 4r,S 

Mount station, 

. . « « ditto, ... 

AT THE MOUNT STATION. 

... 102 37 14,8 

North end of the base. 

.... South end of the base, . 

... 77 31 23 


P&rumbauk hill, .... 

... B8 06 38,2 

South end of the base, 


. . • 10 35 12,9 

Perumbauk hill, .... 

. . . . station, . . . 

. . . 92 30 03,6 


MidlapodeXiiW, 

AT PERUMBAUK HILL. 

. . . 63 30 18,2 

North end of the base, 

.... South end of the base, . 

... 56 15 26 


Mount station, . . . . 

. . . 10 32 16,8 

South end of the base, 

.... ditto, . . . . 

... 66 47 42 

Mungot station, .... 

.... ditto, . . . . 

... 36 58 15,1 


Coonoawaucum hill, . . 

. . . 59 43 12,9 


Mullapode hill, .... 

. . . 42 52 13,9 

Mullapode hill, 

.... Coonoorwaucum hill, . . 

AT MUNOOT STATION. 

. . . 16 50 59 

Perumbauk hill, .... 


... 88 03 47,6 


Mullapode hill, .... 

. . . 79 08 56,4 

Mullapode hill 

.... Tandanag s4:atioa, . . . ,. 

. . . 124 40 24,2 

statii)!), .... 

.... ditto, .... 

... 75 25 54,8 

Mount station, 

.... Perumhault hill, .... 

. . . 50 31 41,7 

Mullapode bill, ..... 

.... Munmom station, . . ■ 

... 49 14 29,4 
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AT MUEEAPODE HILE. . 


Betrveen 

Atid 

Observed Angles. 

Perumbauk hill, 

Coonom'aticum hill, . . . . 

. . . CoonooHooMCumlaW, . . 

, . . . Munnoor station, . . 

... 139 29 07,8 

... 81 21 03, C 


TflwJj’uy Station, ditto, 52 53 20, C 


Mungot station, 28 17 36,7 



AT MUNNOOR STATION. 



Muiigot station, . . 


100 

27 11,4 


Mullapode, 

49 

34 32,4 


Tandray station, 

44 

15 34, S 

Mullctpodt hill, • . • 

^ ditto, 

93 

50 05,£ 


Coonoaivaucum hill, .... 

50 

52 39 


AT TANDRAY STATION. 



]l{u7i<^ot station. . . 

...... Munnoor station, .... 

60 

18 30,7 


Mullapode hill, 

27 

02 00,1 

]lIuwioov station, • . 

ditto, 

53 

16 30,£ 

Mullapode hill, . . . 


94 

00 01,7 


Poonauk hill, 

80 

48 38,8 


AT URRUMBAUCUM HIEE. 



MullapodelxiW, . . . 


. 43 

02 50 


Poonauk hill, 

. Ill 

52 28,c 


AT POONAUK HIEE. 



Mulk^deYviW, . . . 


39 

25 15,6 


Tandray station 

. 27 

13 47,4 


Maumdoor hill, 

. 49 

19 0,46 



mkhidian 

ON THE COAST OF COROMANDEL 

Itjl 


AT POONAUK HILL. 


Betxccen 

And 

Observed Angk-w 

Allacoor hill, 

.... station, 

. . 23 52 57,5 


Urnmbaucum hill, . . . 

AT ALLACOOR TULL. 

. . 32 18 50,7 

Poonauk hill, 

.... Padrec station, 

. . 91 22 13 


UrrumbaucumMiW, . . . 

AT PAUDREE STATION. 

. . no 08 22,3 

Poonauk hill, 

.... Allacoor hill, 

AT MULLAPODE HILL. 

. . 64 44 52,1 

Poonauk hill, 

.... Tandray station, .... 

. . 71 39 26,3 


Urrumbaucum hill, . . . 

. . 28 42 12,6' 


Maumdoor hill, 

. . 58 02 19 

Tandray station, . 

.... Urrumbaucum hill, . . . 

. . 42 57 07,9 

Perumbaucum hill, . . . 

, . . . . Mowbray's house, . . 

. . 35 17 00 

Maumdoor hill, 

.... Carrangooly hill, .... 

AT MAUMDOOR HILL. 

. . 45 48 OO,.-! 

Mullapodc hill, 

.... Poonauk hill, 

. . 72 38 40 


Carrangooly hill, .... 

. . 69 50 21, .> 

Carrangooly\n\\ 

.... Woritty hill, 

AT CARRANGOOLY HILL. 

. . 44 46 21,6 

Mullapode hill, 

.... Maumdoor hill, .... 

. . 64 21 44,1 

Maumdoor hill, 

.... Woritty hill 

. . 80 37 28,3 

Permacoil hill, 

.... ditto, 

. . 28 33 28,6 


Vellungcaud hill 

. . 36 40 28,2 
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AT WORITTY HILL. 


Between 

And 

Observed Angles. 

Carrangboly)aL\]\, ... 


. . 54 36 13,1 


PermacoilhiW, 

. . 109 25 09,4 

PermacoilYiiW, .... 

Coonum hill, 

AT PERMACOIL HILL. 

. . 17 46 10,3 

IVeritty hill, 


. . 42 01 25,1 


Coonum hill, 

. . 134 51 00,6 

Coonwm hill, 


. . 53 13 11,8 

VellungcaudYiiW, . . . 


. . 28 58 23,4 


New station on red hill, 

. . 98 29 08,8 

Mooratan station, . . 


. . 15 57 39,8 


Chengcaud atid\on, . . . 

. . 42 57 14,4 

Mylum station, .... 

AT VELLUNGCAUD HILL. 

. . 29 29 41,3 

PermacoilYaW, .... 


. . 114 21 15,4 


New station on red hill, 

. 37 15 17,4 

AT THE NEW STATION ON RED HILL. 


Permacoil hill, 


. . 44 15 33,8 


Mooratan station, . . . 

AT MOORATAH STATION. 

. . 99 25 04,4 

Chengcaud station, . . . 


. . 85 13 36,0 


Trvoandepoorum hill, . . 

. . 64 42 38,5 

Ist Coomm hill, ... 


. . 81 48 SO 


Chengcaud station, . . . 

. . 54 33 15 

New station on red hill. 


. . 64 37 21,4 
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1(>S 

AT THE FIRST FLAG ON RED HILL. 

Between And Observed Angla. 


^ / ft 


Coomm hill, .... 


. 38 54 56,4 


Station near il/oorn/an, . . 

. 76 26 03,1 


AT COONUM HILL. 


Permacoil hill, . . . 


. 27 22 53,3 


1st flag on red hill, . . . . 

. 87 51 51,8 

1st flag on red hill. 


. 21 45 26,9 

Chengcaud station, 


. 76 02 09,3 


AT MYLUM STATION. 


Pei'macoil hill, . . 


. 129 25 52,8 


Mooratan station, .... 

. 73 09 50,7 


Woritty hill, 

46 21 11,4 


AT CHENGCAUD STATION. 


Permacoil hill, . . . 


21 04 26,9 


Mooratan station, 

51 49 06,6 

Trivandepoorum hill. 


66 08 35,2 

Coonum hill, . . . . 


49 24 35,75 

AT THE STATION OF OBSERVATION AT TRIVANDEPOORUM HILL. 

Mooratan station, . 


49 08 53,9 

Referring light near 
baucum, 

Tripnum-l^ , 

> Polar star, west elongation. 



February 3, 1 1 S9 43,2i 


4, .... 

44,9 


5, 

44,83 


7, 

40,5 


9f • • • • 

42,2 


10, .... 

59,6 


11, .... 

43,67 

Referring light near 

J Blue light on Mooratan station, 

J 7 57 45,36 

numbamum, . . . 
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The angles in general have been taken three and four times, and every 
time that the object was observed, both microscopes were read off -thrice, 
and two separate field books kept for making out the angles. What are 
here recorded, are the means taken from the two books. In case a differ- 
ence in those angles, noticed at the time, left any reason to Suspect an 
error in the instrument, the division between the dots was carefully ex- 
.tmiued, as well as those to the right and left, and if any error was disco- 
sered, all(>vvauce was made accordingly. 

SECTION V. Triangles. 

A orth Knd of fhe Base from the South End <f the Base 40006,4. 


No, 


Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Splier. 

Excess. 

Error, 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in feet. 

J. 

Nolih end of the 
base, 

Soiitli end of the 
ba.SR, 

Mount station. 

© / //^ 

91 09 04,0 

11 19 32,5 
77 31 23,0 

// 

-,0.3 

-,02 

_,03 



of*! 

91 09 04,2 

1 1 19 32,6 
77 31 23,2 

8046,7 

40965,8 

179 59 59,5 

,08 

,08 

— ,58 

180 00 00 

i ^ r C Novt’a end of the base. 

Mount station from | 

2. 

North end of the 
base, 

South end of the 
bast*, 

Piru?nbauk hill, 

0 t n 

9 47 58,9 

1 13 56 47,2 
0 0 0 

// 

-,0J 

— ,08 



o f n 

9 47 58,8 

113 56 47,2 
56 15 14 

439718 

818903 



IS 


180,00 00 

„ , , . „ f S North end of the base, 

Perumbauk hill from | 
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North end of the Base from Permnbauk Hill 4Si)7 1 ,8. 


No. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

1 ^ 
A. M 

Errol. 

Angles for 
calnilalfon. 

UiKtanres 
iij teet. 



0 f ff 

ft 



off/ 


3. 

North end of the 
base, 

Perumbauk hill. 
Mount station. 

81 21 05,2 
10 32 16,8 
88 06 38,2 

— ,03 
—,02 
—.03 



81 21 05,1 
10 .32 lb,S 
88 06 3S,1 




180 00 00/i 

1 ,08 

,08 

-f-,1 

ISO 



Mount station from 

J North end of the base, 
^ Perumbauk lull, - - 

8046,7 

43495,4 

1 

4 

^outh End cf the Base from 

Mount Station 40p()5,8. 

1 


Q * ft 

ft 



o f ft 


4. 

South end of the 
base. 

Mount station, 
Perumbauk lull, 

102 37 14,8 
10 35 12,9 
0 0 0 

1 1 1 

2 3'k 



102 37 14,7 
10 35 12,0 
66 47 32,4 








180 




Perumbauk from 

C South end of the base, 

\ Mount stat’on, - - 

8189.21 
43495,5 1 











It appears from examining the above tiianglcs, that there is a difl’cience 
in thctlistance from the nortli end of tl)e base and Mount station, by tlie 
first and second triangles, and also a <lifTercnce in the distance from the 
south end of the base, to Perumhauk hill. It may be necessary to notice 
here, that there was great difficulty in taking all tiicse angles, on account 
of the very thick vapour which constantly floated near the surface of the 
flat where the base line runs, almost immediately after day-light, to very 
near the time of sun-setting. .All the angles, and particularly at the nortii 
and south end of the base line, have been rci>eatedly taken, and the only 
time when the flag-staff appeared distinctly, was in the morning of the 7tti 
of October, when I observed the polar star at the south end of the basi line 
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It was discovered, that at Perumbauk hill, there had been an error in 
reading off the south end of the base, most probably of 10" from the mi- 
crometers, as all the angles which had a reference to that point, exceeded 
what they ought to have been by ten or twelve seconds. In consequence 
of this disagreement, I chose to take the supplemental angle in the second 
and fourth triangles, after the other angles had been corrected. Tlie dis- 
tance of the north end of the base from Perumbauk, as determined in 
the second triangle, being taken as abase in the third triangle, wherein the 
three angles have been obsen-ed to determine the distance from Perumbauk 
to the Mount, and from the north end of the base to the Mount, it ap- 
pears that the latter distance comes out within 0,4 of a foot to what liad 
been brought by the first triangle ; and that the distance from the south 
end of the base to Perumbauk hill, derived from the second and fourth 
triangles, differ only ,14 of a foot. The distance from the Mmtnt to 
Perumbauk being that from which all the operations are to commence, I 
wished to be as particular as possible in determining it, and the results 
from the third and fourth triangles make it 43495,4 and 43495,5, differ- 
ing only one-tenth of a foot. 


Mount station from Perumbauk Hill 43495,4. 


No. 

StatiODS. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diir. 

4| 

Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in leet. 

5. 

Mount station, 
Perumbauk hill, 
Afungot station, 

o t ^ 

92 30 03,6 
36 58 15,1 
50 31 4l,7 

!• 

— ,18 
— ,08 
— ,08 



o / // 

92 30 03,4 
36 58 15 
50 31 41,6 




180 0 0,4 

—.34 

1 , 

•+,1 

[180 



Af ungot station from 

f Perumbauk hill, - - 
\ Mount station - - - 

56292,1 

33886,8 
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Perumbauk Hill from Mungot station 56292,1. 


No. 

Stationi. 

Obseired 

Angles* 

Diff. 

Spher. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in feet. '* 

6. 

Perumhauk hill, 
Mungot station, 
Mullapode hill. 

0 / /« 

43 53 13,9 
79 08 56,4 
57 58 51,5 

ft 

— ,16 
— ,25 
— ,17 



o t ft 

43 53 13,3 
79 08 55,7 
57 58 51 

65205,2 

45169,5 

180 0 01,8 

— ,58 

.59 

+ 1,4 


If j i.-ii r ^ Perumbauk hill, - - 

hill from - - 

Perumbauk HiU from Mullapode Hill 65205,2. 

7. 

Perumhaucum 

hill, 

Mullapode hill, 
Coonoorwaucum 
lull. 

0 / // 

16 50 59 
139 29 7,8 

0 0 0 

// 

+.3 


‘ 

• / // 

16 50 59,5 
139 39 07,0 

23 39 53,5 

105534,6 

47088,5 



1,22 



^ t-Mi n. f Perumbauk hill, - - 

Mullapode Hill from Coonoowaucum Hill 47088,5. 

8. 

Mullapode hill, 
Coonoowaucum 
hill, 

Manoor station, , 

0 * ft 

81 21 03,0 

0 0 0 
50 52 39,0 

// 

-,2 

~,10 



0 t ft 

81 21 02,8 

47 46 18,3 
50 52 38,9 

44944,4 

60006,6 





180 00 00,0 

Manoor station from 

r Mullapode hill, - - 
[ Coonoowaucum hill, - 
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Mullapode Hill from Mungot station 45 109,5. 


No. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

"* 1 

1 Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in feet. 

9. 

Mullapode lull, 
Muugot station, 
Munnoor station, 

0 f tf 

81 10 56,8 
49 U 29,4 
49 34 32,4 

// 

-,21 

-.13 

-,14 


0 / /i' 

81 10 57,4 
49 14 29,6 
49 '34 32,8 

44944,3 

58633,6 

179 59 58.6 

-.48 .4 

8 — ,2 

180 

' ^ XL. ^ Mullapode hill, - - 

10. 

Mullapode hill, 
Mungot station, 
Tandray station, 

o / // 

28 17 36,7 
124 40 24,2 
27 02 00,1 

// 

+,04 

-,6 

-,1 


ti t n 

28 17 36,4 
124 40 23,6 
27 02 00 

81731,9 

47105,3 

180 0 01 


12 X,3 


T«ridraystationfroinJj^“J^fJg5J|,; : 

Rfullapodc Hill from Munnoor station 44944,3- 

n. 

Mullapode hill, 
Munnoor station, 
Tandray station. 

0 / 

62 53 20 
93 50 5,9 
33 16 30,8 

tf 

— ,1 


0 / // 

52 53 21 
93 50 08 
33 16 31 


179 59 56,7 

, 

7 —,4 

180 

81732.7 

65325.7 

Tandray station from | ' 

Mullapode hill, - - 
Munnoor station. 
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Mungot station from Miinnoor station 5 8600,7 • 


No. 

Station!. 

ObservoO 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Spher. 

Excess. 

Krroi - 

Angica for 
calculation. 

Distance's 

lU ICLt. 

12. 

Mungot station, 
Munnoor station, 
Tandray station. 

o ! n 

75 25 54. S 
44 15 34,9 
60 18 30,7 

// 

-.,3 
— 2 

.64 


0 / Of 

7 » 25 54,5 
44 15 35 
t)(> 18 30 .V 

47105.3 

65325.4 

180 00 00,4 


— ,2 |lS0 

^ ^ Miinsot lull, - - - 

Tandray station from | Munnoor station. 


In the quadralateral formed by Mullapodc hill, Mungot hill, Munnxt} 
station, and Tandray station, the side MuUapode and Tandray is common 
to the tenth and eleventh triangles, the first of which gives it 8 IT'S!, p 
feet, and the latter 81732,7 feet, the mean of which is 81732,3 feet, which 
becomes the base for extending the triangles westerly. These results appear 
to be sufficiently correct, since the bases on which the two triangles have 
been formed, were derived from the different sides of the triangle Pe- 
rumbauk hill, Mungot hill, and MuUapode hill, viz. one from the side 
MuUapode hill and Mungot hill, the other from the side Mullapodc hill and 
Perumbauk hill, on which was computed the side Mullapodc hill and Coo- 
novwautHm hill, and from that again the side MuUapode hill and Munnoor 
station, which, however, came out the same as when obtained from the 
distance MuUapode hill and Mungot bill. 

It will also appear that in the triangle computed on the base Mungot hill 
and Munnoor station, that each of the sides, Munnoor station and Tandray 
station, and Mungot and Tandray become common to the triangles, Mul- 
VoL. VIII. Z 
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lapode hill, Munnoor and Tandray and MulUipode hill, Mungot and Tandray^ 
each to each, and that in the first case, there is a difTerence of and in 
the second of ^ of a foot. These circumstances will, 1 conceive, prove 
the operations to be sufficiently satisfactory. 


Mullapode hill from Tandray 817SS,3. 


No. 

Stations. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff. 

Spher. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 


Mullapode hill, 
Tandray station, 
l/rrumbaucum. 

. ' « 

43 57 07,9 
94 00 01,7 
43 03 50 

»* 

-.4 

-.8 

-.4 

i 

1 

O / // 

43 57 0S,S 
94 00 01,6 
43 03 50,3 

179 59 SO.e] 

1 

m 


180 


iDistancei 
in feet. 


Urrumbaucwn from J 


lld444> 

81587,1 


14. 

Mullapode hill, 
Tandray statioB, 
Pqonauk mullah, 

. ' » ] 
71 39 36,3 
«0 48 45,7 
37 31 47,4 

It 

—1,1 

—1.8 

*—0,8 

1 

1 

• 

9 0 M , 

71 39 25,2 
80 48 

27 31 50,4 



179 59 59,4 


m 

—3,8 

180 


Poanauk hill from 


{ 


MuUapodc hill, - - 
Tandruy elation. 


Poonauk hUl from UrrumbftUcum hill $0339,4. 






■i 






9 t » 

u 



9 I It 



Poonauk hill, • 

32 18 50,7 

—si 



32 18 51 


15 . 

Ui'Tumhaucum, 

0 0 0 




37 32 47 



Allicoor hill, - 

no 8 32,3 

—.5 

■ 

Hill 

110 8 22 






EI 5 

m 

1- 



‘ 

Allicoor hill from 

\ Poonauk hill, - - 

[ UrrumhoM/aum iiill, - ; 

58638,^ 

51436,9| 
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Poonauk MU from Allicoor MU 58638,4. 



Mutlapode MU from Urrumbaucum 11 9444, 7> 



Mallapode MU from Poonauk MU 174555. 
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Maumdoor hill from Mullapode 1 38685,5. 


No. 

Statkiii. 

Obaerved 

Angles. 

Di£ 

Spher. 

fiieess. 

Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 

Distances 
in feet. 

19. 

Maumdoor hill, 
Mullapode hill, 
Carrangooly hill. 

• » " 

69 50 21,5 
45 48 0,5 
64 21 44,1 

—1,2 

—1,2 



• * . 

69 50 19,5 
45 48 58,5 
64 21 42 

110182.4 

144405.4 

180 6,1 


3,4 

+2,7 

180 i 

Carrangooly hill from 

C Maumdoor hill, - - 
\ Mullapode lull, - • 


Carrangooly hill from Maumdoor hill 11028S,4. 


20. 

Carranf^y hill, 
Maumaoor hill, 
Wooritty hill, 

• ' * 

80 37 28,3 
44 46 21,6 
54 36 13,1 

$t 

—1,1 

— ,7 

- ,7 



0 ' • 

80 37 27 
44 46 20,5 
54 36 12,5 




180 00 03 


|2,5 

+ .5 

180 




Wooritty hill from 

C Carrangooly hill, 

[ Maumdoor hill, - * 

95282,8 

133481,5. 


Wooritty hiU from Carrangooly hiU 95282,8. 




o f ^ 

W 



• • •» 


Wooritty hill. 

109 25 09,4 

— M 



i09 25 07,7 

21. 

Carrangooly hill. 

28 33 28,6 

— ,22 



28 33 27,8 


Pemiacoil hill. 

42 01 25,1 

—.13 



42 01 24,5 


i 

180 00 3,1 


1,4 

+ 1,7 

180 




68041,5 

134236,4 
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Carrangooly hill from Permocoil hill 134236,4. 


Ni». 

StatioM. 

^ Observed 
Angtes. 

Diff. 

SpJier. 

Excess. 

Error. 

Angles ibr 
calculation. 

Distances 
in feet. 

22. 

Carrangpally hill. 
Permacoil hill. 
Pellungcaud 

0 * tr 

3ft 40 28,3 
38 58 23,4 
114 31 15,4 

tf 

— O.l 
"—0,1 
—1,2 



0 » K 

36 40 36 
38 58 33 

1 14 31 13 




180 00 07.t) 

i 

1 

1,4 

+ 5,6 

180 00 00 




Pellungcaud from 

C Carrangooly hill, 
j Permacoil hill, - - 

71374,3 

88004,7 

i 


Permacoil hxU from Vellungcaud hill 88004,7- 


23. 

Permacoil hill. 
Vellungcaud, 
New station. 

. < • 

93 39 08,8 
37 15 17,4 
0 0 0 

(/ 

—.9 

-.3 



0 t tt 

98 29 08 

37 15 17 
44 15 35 



1 



J.6 


180 00 00 



New station on red hili from 

^ 

j Permacoil hill, - - 
\ Vellungcaud hill. 

76334,1 

124716,7 


“Woo-iity hiU from Permacoil hill 68041,5. 




Q t tt 

„ 



0 t •• 


fPoorittu hill, 

17 46 10,3 

+,1 



17 46 09 

24. 

Permacoil hill. 

134 51 00,6 

— ,9 



134 50 58,5 


Coonum hill. 

27 22 53,3 

+,3 



27 22 52,5 



180 00 4,2 


,5 

+3,7 

180 00 00 



Coonum hill from 

[ fVooritty hill - - - 
[ Permacoil hill, - - 


104887,5 

45150,5 
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Pirmacoil kili from Coonmn At// 45I5t^5. 


No. 

Statlooi. 

Anglei. 

Diffa 

ll 

Bnot*. 

* Angles 
^ calctilation. 

Mtuieei 
in feet. 

25. 

Permacoil hill, 
Coofiurn hill, 

1st Flaj; on red 
hill, 

1 

o • •* 

53 13 11,8 
87 51 51,8 

0 0 0 

H 

—.2 

—.3 



o » n 

‘ 53' 13 ir,^ 
!87’ 51 51,3 

:38 54 57 

' 1 

K. * ' ’ 

1 

> 

71SS5,I 

i7bG7,1 



.6 


180 00 00 

, . iM j L-ii /> i Permacoil hiW, - - 

l.KtHagonredh.Ufrom^C«>i.u».hai, - - - 


f 

Permacoil hill from Wooiitty hill £t8041>5. 



Permacoil hill from Mylum station 49184,8. 


K7. 


Permacoil kiH, 
\Mylum station. 
lil/ooratoiutatioDyl 


0 ' n 

1 72 26 53,3 
73 09 50,7 

. a a 0 

a 

—.34 

—.34 



Q t » 

1 79 as S3 
< 73 09 50.4 
34 23 I6 





180 00 00 




83351,9 

83030^3 
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Coonund hill from first Flag on red hill 57 567, 7 • 


No. 

Stations, 

Observed 

Angles. 

< 

Diff. 

Spher. 

Excess- 

Error. 

Angles for 
calculation. 

. 

Distances 
in feet. 

S 8 . 

- 

f; 

Cwkium hill> 

Ist Flag on red 
hill, 

MoorxiQiMlMiQ^ 

o » « 

0 0 0 

7 b 26 03.1 

81 48 30 - 

« 

— ,1 



O •» » 

21 45 27 

76 26 03 
81 4S 30 { 

56538,5 

21559,1 



0,29 


180 0 0 

Moo 

.. * AL- f Coomm hill, - - - 

ratan station from ^ 


Permacoil HiU fnm the new station on red hill 76334,1. 



Pennacoil hitl from Mooratan station 83350,1*5. 


30. 

* 

Permacoil 
ilfoordtenMatioai 
Chengcaud sta- 
tion. 

« ' * 

42 57 14,4 
13 36 ' 

31 49 04y4 

t> \ 

-,4 

~,6 

-,4 


1 

o'' 

42 57 16,2 
85 13 37,6 

51 46 06,2 

105668,2 

72254,7 

1719 M 54,8 


M 


180 00 00 

Chengcmtd Matron froro > 

’ Permacoil bill, - - 
^ Mooratan station, - 
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Coonum hill from Mooratan station 56jfS8,5. 


No. 

Station!. 

Observed 

Alleles. 

Dur. 

4 | 

crjfl 

Error. 

Angleffbr 

calculation. 

Disfancat 

iuihet 

31. 

#• 

Coonim hill, 
Afoorutan^t'dtxony 
Chengcaud sta- 
tion. 

0 * H 

« 0 0 
54 33 15 

40 24 35,7 

0 

— ,2 



O • 0 

76 02 09,5 
54 33 15 

*40 24 35,5 

... 1 





1 ' 

[0,8 


180 00 00,0 


1 

Chengcaud station from 

C Coonum hill, - - - 
^ Mooratan station. 

60654,3 

72252,9 


Mooratan station from Ckengcaud station 72253,8. 


32, 


Afooratan^tatioa, 
Chengcaud sta- 
tion, 

Trivandepoorunii 


0 > • 

64 42 38,5 

66 8 35,2 
49 8 53,9 

— ,5 

— ,5 
~,4 

I 


0 » •* 

64 42 35 

66 8 32 

49 8 53 

180 00 7,6 


1.4 

+6,4 

ISO 00 00 


^ , - f Ufoaratan staUun, - 

Trivmd^uni&om^CiengcaudtMxo^ . 


87360,7 

86367,6 


The angles have been taken with much care, and I believe with as 
much accuracy as the nature of such a process admits of; difficulty, how* 
ever, very frequently arose from the haziness of the weather, which rendered 
the*objects at the very distant points extremely dull, and occasiojned some 
irregularity in the angles. Whenever that happened, the observations were 
often repeated, and in case any on^ in particular, was different ifrom the 
other so much as ten seconds, it was rejected till the three angles of the 
triangle had been observed. If the sum of these angles was near what it 
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ouglit to be, no further notice was taken of it ; but should the sum of the 
three angles be nearer the truth by taking it into the account, and that 
there appeared an irregularity in the other two observed angles, I have 
made it a rule to take each observed angle as a correct one, and divide the 
excess or defect between the other two, and then compute from the given 
side the other two sides; and after doing the same thing with each of the 
angles successively, a mean of the sitles thus brought out was taken, which, 
to certain limits, will always be near the truth. I then varied the selecr 
tion of the observed angles, rejecting such as I had reason to doubt; , 
and by correcting them, and computing the two required sides of the tri- 
angle, those which gave the sides nearest to what had been brought out 
by the other method, were adopted, let the error be what it would. This, 
however, has rarely happened; and when it did, great precaution was 
used; and no angle was rejected without some reason appeared to render it 
doubtful. 

In correcting the observed angles to obtain those made by the chords, I 
have used the formula given by the Astronomer Royal, in his demonstration 
of M. De Lambre’s problem, which appears in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1797. The spherical excess is of course had from tlie well know'ii 
method of dividing the area of the triangle in square seconds, by the num- 
ber of seconds in the arc equal to radius, where the minjber of feet in a se- 
cond may be had by using the degree as has been commonly applied to 
the mean sphere, or the mean between the degree on the meridian and its 
perpendicular. This being of no further use than to check any error that 
might happen in comjniting the corrections for the angles. 

In converting the sides of the triangles Into arcs, the length of a tlcgrce 
VoL. vnr. A a 
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has been computed for every ten degrees from the meridian to its perpendi- 
cular on an Ellipsoid, whose diameters were in the ratio of one to 1,0067, 
which is derived from taking the degree on the meridian, in latitude 50* 
41' to be d0851, and the degree perpendicular theiieto 6118S, in the same 
latitude. These data would give the meridional degree, in latitude 13*, 
to be 60191 , and the degree perpendicular equal 60957, which, however, 
is not the case; but no sensible error will arrive in making those corrections 

t 

from taking tlie ares a few seconds more or less than the truth. 


, SECTION VI. 

Redaction tf the distances to the meridian g^Trivandeporum, for determining 
the length of the terrestrial arc. 

The sides of the great triangles, from which the arc is derived, falling 
very nearly in the same meridian, and not more than 16363,3 feet west 
from the meridian of Trvoandepwwm, the south extremity of the arc, there 
required no reference to any hypothesis of the earth s figure for getting the 
exact distance between the parallels, so tliat the latitude of a point where 
a great circle falling from the station of observation near Paudree, will cut 
the meridian of Trvvandcportm at right angles, may be determined with 
sufficient accuracy by computing spherically, and the distances, when re- 
duced to the meridian, (the distance from Trivanieporum to Cootmm hill 
excepted,) may be considered as the chords of arcs on the meridian, and 
therefore the arcs themselves may be had, by allowing 60494 fathoms 
to the degree, as had been obtained from the sum of those reduced distances, 
the sum therefore of all these arcs will make the whole meridional arc, 
which is a nearer approximation to the truth. 
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Seeing that a line drawn from the station of observation at Paudree, to 
the station at Maumdoor hill, would fall nearly in the direction of the me- 
ridian, that distance has been computed, by taking the sides Poonauk 
hill to Maumdoor hill, and Poonauk hill to Pddree, and using the internal 
angle atPoonauk hill, corrected for the chords. This, however, was scarcely 
necessary, except for shewing the arrangement of the points. 

The following table will shew tlie arrangement of the sides, and Jtheir 
reduction to the meridian of Trivandeporum. 


Statioiii tt 

Stations 
referred to. 


Distances. 

Distances tram the 
parallels of the . 


randeporum. 


Meridian. 

Peipendiailar. 

Trivandeporum, 
Coonum hill, 
fTooritty hill, 

Maumdoor, 

Coonum hill, 
Wooritty hill, 
Carrangooh/, 
Maumdoor, 
Paudree station. 


125129.1 

104887.5 

95282,8 

133481.5 

211512.1 

12059,8 W. 

108,3 W. 
75851,4 E. 
4303,5 W. 
3824,4 E. 

124547,5 N. 

104887.4 N. 
57866,0 N. 

133412.5 N. 

211477.5 N. 


THE NORTHINGS REDUCED TO ARCS. 


Trivandeporum to Coonum hill, ....... 124548,77 

Cooratm hill to Wooritty hill, 104887,47 

Wooritty XiLiW. to Maumdoor \d\\, 133413,15 

Maumdoor h\\\ to Paudree staXioo, ..... 211478,57 


Length of the terrestrial arc, . 574327, 9<> 


Or fathoms, 95721,3266 


A a 2 
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SECTION VII. 

Observations by the Zenith Sector for the latitude g^Paudree station, and 
the station near Trivandeporum ; atid the length <f the celestial arc. 

Tlic zenith sector, with which these observations have been taken, was 
made by ISfr. Rams den, and is the one alluded to by General Roy, in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1790, being then unfinished. The 
radius of the arc is five feet, and the arc itself is of that extent to take in 
nine degrees on each side of the zenith. It is divided into degrees, and 
smaller divisions of 20' each, which are numbered. Each of these last is 
again subdivided into four, of S' each. Tlie micrometer which moves the 
telescope and arc, is graduated to seconds, and one revolution moves the 
arc over I' 10" 08'", but the scale being large, a small fraction of a second 
can be easily defined. The construction, and improvements to the zenith 
sector, arc so well known, that a minute description of it here would be 
unnecessary. It will therefore suffice to say, that as far as so delicate an 
instrument can be managed in a portable observatory, or travelling tent, 
which never can ofll^er the advantages of a fixed, well contrived building, 
I have every reason to be satisfied with it. 

The time I commenced observing at Paudree station was during the 
heavy part of the monsoon, which occasioned frequent interruptions : 
and although I had intended observing by at least three fixed stars, I only 
succeeded to my satisfaction in one, which was Aldebaran. With that 
star I had a fortunate succession for about sixteen nights ; some few of 
those observations being less favourable than the others, were rejected, and 
the rest, from which the latitude was determined, appear in the following 
t; ble, arranged in the order in which they were taken. 
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During the time I was at Trivandeporum^ near Cuddalorc, the weather 
was settled and serene, and the nights perfectly clear, so tliat 1 had an 
unlimited choice of stars, but having been successful with Aldcbarath, I 
chose that star for determining the length of the arc. 

As I consider the celestial arc more likely to be erroneous than any ter- 
restrial measurement, I have thought it neccssai'y to give some account of 
the manner of observing and of adjusting the instrument, for after two 
years experience, I have found, that notwithstanding the great powers of 
the zenith sector, extreme delicacy and attention are requisite to render the 
observations satisfactory. The following method of adjustment I have al- 
ways practised. After having brought the vertical axis nearly to its truc 
position by the adjusting screw at the bottom, or so that the wire of the 
plummet would bisect the same dot when the telescope was moved to the 
opposite side, or half round on the axis, I then examined whether the dot 
at the centre of the horizontal axis was bisected, and whether the wire moved 
in the vertical plane clear of the axis; for unless it be perfectly free, 
all the observations will be false. A¥hen 1 had bisected the dot, I either 
took out the microscope and looked obliquely, or did the same by a mag- 
nifying glass, and by that means I could discover the smallest parallax. If 
it admitted being brought nearer to the axis, it was done ; but I found 
from experience, that it was more eligible to leave the wire at a sensible 
distance than to bring it very near. Having satisfied myself in this parti- 
cular, I examined with the microscope again in front, moved the wire freely 
in the vertical plane, and then bisected the dot. Tlie telescope was then 
moved, so that the wire was brought over the dot zero on the arc, and the 
same precaution used with respect to the wire moving free of the arc ; and 
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here, as well as above, I found it best to allow a sensible distance between 
♦he wire and the arc. 

‘ 'I'lie microscope by which the upper dot in the horizontal axis is ex- 
amined, being fixed by the maker, the axis of vision is of course at right 
angles to the vertical plane, and will meet that plane in the centre of the 
axis, but the lower microscope is moveable, and requires care to fix it so as 
to have the wire in the axis of vision, and be free from the effects of 
parallax, this I have done by moving it along the brass plate in front of 
the arc, till the wire appeared free from curvature, and then adjusted the 
dot. In these late observations, I have generally made the final adjust- 
ment by the light of a wax taper, for the wind being sometimes high and 
troublesome, I found there was much irregularity in the observations, 
until I adopted that method. I therefore closed the doors and windows of 
the observatory tent, so as to have a perfect stillness within. The distance 
of the wire from the axis and the arc is likewise better defined by a taper 
by noticing the shadow in moving the light to the right and left. 

In fixing the instrument for the star, great care was taken to have it 
placed in the meridian, which was done by a mark at near the distance of 
a mile, (generally one of my small flags), the polar star, having been pre- 
viously observed by the large theodolite for that purpose. The telescope 
was then moved in the vertical till the wire of the plummet was at the 
nearest division on either limb to the zenith distance of the star, which 
could always be nearly known. The micrometer, having been put to zero, 
was firmly screw'ed, and the dot on the Ihnh carefully bisected, the instru- 
ment was turned half round ; the adjustment examined and corrected, if 
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secessary. That being done, the degrees and minutes, &c. on the arc were 
noted down, as was also the particular division on the micrometer scale, at 
which the^index stood, and the fractional part of a division in case there were 
any. In this state eveiy thing remained to within fifteen or twenty minutes 
of the time the star was to pass, when I repaired to the tent, and again ex- 
amined whether the wire bisected the dot; if it did not, the instrument was 
again adjusted to the same dot, and the horizontal axis also examined by the 
upper microscope, all this being done, the sector was placed in tlic meridian. 

When the star entered ’the field of view, the micrometer was moved 
gently till the star was near the horizontal wire, but not bisected till it 
came near the vertical, that the micrometer might not be turned back, 
but continue moving in the same direction. This 1 did to avoid any false 
motion in the micrometer screw, and 1 was led to this precaution by 
the repeated experiments I had made in examining the divisions on the arc, 
for it sometimes happened after moving the arc over one of the divisions 
till the wire bisected the next dot ; and then turning it back again, that 
the index of the micrometer was not at the same second, but had passed 
over it perhaps one, and sometimes two seconds ; but by moving over the 
next five minutes in the same direction, the numbef.of revolutions and se- 
conds were always what they ought to be, to some very small fraction. 
This anomaly, however, only happened in some situations of the screw, and 
to avoid any errors arising therefrom, I adopted the above method. 

The zenith distance of the star being now had, on one part of the arc 
or limb, after the same process had been gone through the next night, with 
regard to the adjustment, the zenith distance was taken on the other part 
of the arc, by turning the instrument half round on its vertical axis. The 
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mean of these two was therefore the true observed zenith distance, and 
half the difference was the error of coltimation. For applying these to the 
purpose in question, the mean of these zenith distances being corrected for 
refraction, the declination of the star for each of these nights, was correct- 
ed for nutation, aberration, &c. to the time of observation, and the mean of 
the two taken for determining the latitude. 

In this manner has the whole series of observations been continued, by 
turning the sector half round every night, for the purpose of observing on 
opposite parts of the arc, and each compared wuth its preceding and suc- 
ceeding one. In pursuing this method, it was unnecessary to notice the 
error of collimation for any other purpose than as a test to the regularity 
of the observations ; for until they became uniform, no notice was taken 
of the zenith distances, concluding that there had been some mismanage- 
ment, or some defect in the adjustment. 


The following tables contain the observations by the star Aldebaran, for 
determining the length of the arc. 


Obsetycatiom at the station near Paudree. 


Day of die montli. 

Mean of the xe- 
nith distance 
on each arc. 

Mean of the 
corrected de 
cUnations. 

Latitude. 

i\ or. and 24th, 

24th and 25th, 

25th and 26th, 

30th and 1st Dec. 
Dec. 1st and 2d, 

2d and 3d, 

121 h and 13th, 

13th and l4th. 
Error of col- 4 . , 
lima, applied. ] 

o / // 

2 46 32, S 
2 46 32,46 
2 46 31,78 
2 46 31,60 
2 46 32,60 
2 46 32,90 
2 46 30,96 
2 46 28,57 

2 46 29,71 

o / // 

16 06 20,70 
16 06 20,69 
16 06 20,68 
16 06 20,61 
16 06 20,60 
.16 06 20,58 
16 06 20,39 
16 06 20,36 

16 06 19,64 

o * ft 

13 19 48,20 
13 19 48,23 
13 19 48,90 
13 19 49,01 
13 19 48,0 

13 19 47,68 
13 19 49,43 
13 19 51,79 

13 19 49,93 

Mean 13 19 49,0 IS] 
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ObseroatUm at the station near Trivandeporam. 


Day of the month. 

Mean of the le- 
nith distance 
on each arc. 

Mean of the 
correct decli- 
nations. 

Latitade. 

February 10th and 11th, 
11th and 13th, 
13th and l4th, 
14th and 15th, 
15th and l6th, 
I6th and 17th, 
24th and 25th, 
25th and 26th, 
26tli and 27th, 

o / // 

4 31 37,14 
4 21 34,04 
4 31 23,04 
4 21 35,10 
4 21 36,73 
4 31 25,60 
4 21 24,17 
4 21 25,17 
4 21 25,04 

n t tt 

16 06 18,00 
16 06 17,03 
16 06 17,87 
16 06 17,83 
16 06 17,70 
16 06 17,75 
16 06 17,44 
16 06 17,40 
16 06 17,37 

0 / // 

11 44 50,86 

1 1 44 53,89 
11 44 54,83 
11 44 52,73 
11 44 51,06 
11 44 53,15 
11 44 53,27 
11 44 53,33 

1 1 44 52,33 

Mean 1 1 44 52,59 1 


Latitude of the station near Paudree 1 3 19 49,02 — 

Latitude of the station near Trivandeporum . 1 1 44 52,59 


Difference of latitude, nearly I 34 55,43 


The latitude of a point where a great circle passing through Paudree sta- 
tion, and cutting the meridian of Trivandeporum at right angles, will be 
13* 19 ' 49 ",02 from which deduct the latitude of the station at 
deporum, equal 11*49' 52",59, will leave 1*34' 56", 43, or 1 *,58233 nearly ; 
by which divide the number of fathoms in the terrestrial arc = 95721,3266, 
&c. we shall have l* = 60494 fathoms, nearly, for the degree in the mid- 
dle of the arc, or latitude 12* 32' nearly. 


APPENDIX. 

Since the account of the meridional arc was made out, I have completed 
the measurement of a degree perpendicular to the meridian in latitude 12* 
32' nearly, which is derived from a distance of fifty-five miles and up- 
Vot. VIII. B b 
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wards, between Carangooly and Curnatighur; two stations nearly east and 
west from each other ; and the following triangles have been made use of 
to obtain that distance. 


Distance, Carangooly Ji'om Peitnacoil 134236,4. 


No. 

Stmtioni. 

Observed 

Angles. 

Diff: 

li 

I'.a 

Error. 

Angles for 
computation. 

Distances 
in feet. 

33. 

Carangooly, 
Permacoil, 
Maillacherry 1 
Droog, j 1 

oft/ 

38 00 53,47 
t03 08 30,05 

38 50 42,44 

—0,74 

—2,64 

-r,7. 

// 

// 

i 

^ ! It 

38 00 53 
103 OR 27,5 

38 50 39,5 

> 208418,2 
) 131808,9 

180 00 05,96 


■SS9 




Carangooly from Maillacherry Droog 208418,2. 


34. 


o / // 

30 44 38.7 

105 42 14,3 

1 43 33 15,1 

// 

-1,3 

-5,1 

-1,0 

// 

n 

O / // 

30 44 37,0 

105 42 09,0 
43 33 14,0'' 

1 291189,3 
'•154625,8 



180 00 08,1 

i 

7,4 

-J-0,7 

180 00 00,0 



The distance from Curnatighur to Maillacherry has also been brought 
out from a northern series of triangles derived from the side of Poonauk 
hill and Maumdoor hill, of the great triangle Maumdoor, Poonauk, and 
MuUapode hill : the triangles are Poonauk, Maumdoor and IJanandamulla ; 
JlanandamuUa, Maumdoor, and Telloor ; TeUoor, Hanandamulla and Cur- 
natighur; Curnatighur, Telloor and Maillacherry Droog. Upon the dis- 
tance from Curnatighur to Maillacherry as a base, the distance fiom Cur- 
natighur to Carangooly has been computed, and differs only two feet from 
that derived from the side Carangooly and Maillacherry Droog : but there 
was some variation in the angles taken at Poonauk hill, which renders it 
doubtful, for the present, which to select ; I have therefore relied on the 
single distance given in the thirty-fourth triangle. 
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Of the Polar Star Observations at Carangooly and Curnatighur, and the 
Length of a Degree, perpendicular to the Meridian, deduced therfrom, 
for the Latitude ^ 12* 32' nearly. 

As the method of determining the difference of longitude of (Vo places, 
by taking the angle with the meridian and each station reciprocally, requires 
very great accuracy, I have thought it necessarj' to give an account of the 

m ♦ 

observations for that purpose, and to state at the same time, the difficulty 
of taking them, particularly at Cumatigur, whose great height subjected it 
to a constant haziness, whereby the blue lights at Carangooly were repeat- 
edly fired without effect, appearing too faint to be seen when the wires of 
the telescope were illuminated : some nights, however, were favourable, when 
the whole of the lights .were distinctly seen ; but the anxiety, which oc- 
curs on such occasions, will sometimes cause irregularities in the angles ; a 
few on that account, when the lights expired before the observations were 
thought sufficiently satisfactory, have been rejected. Tliose which appear 
in the following account, are such as I have deemed good, though there 
is a greater difference among them tlian I could have wished. But as I 
had no positive reason for setting them aside, I have accordingly used 
them ; and have endeavoured to lessen the error, by increasing the num- 
ber of observations, at Carangooly, between the polar star, at its greatest 
western elongation, and the referring lamp at Sallawauk. 


o / y/ 

March 20, in the evening, 0 34 48,4 

21 , 52,9 

22, 52,8 

23, 48,8 

25 50,2 

26, 48,0 

27, 46,9 

29, 45,4 
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Between the Lamp at Sallawauk and the Blue Light at Curnatighur. 

March 30, . 84" 38' 24", 0 

23 ,55 

Jpril 4, 19,2 

20 ,0 

22 ,62 


• *^Mean 84* 38' 21", 87 


TABLE. Containing the apparent Polar Distances of the Star, and the ap- 
parent Azimuths for the Nights of Observation ; and also the Angles be- 
tween the rf erring lamp and the Merithan of Carangooly. 


March 

1803 . 

Apparent 
Poliu* diflt 

Latitiide. 

Apparent 

Ainmutb. 

Z. Star and 
lamp. 1 

Z. Pole and 
Lamp. 

20 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

27 

29 i 

i 

*• ^ 

12" 32' 12",27 • 

1 46 55,32 
1 46 55,63 
I 46 55,90 
1 46 56,18 
1 46 5^72 
1 46 57,05 
1 46 57,33 
1 46 57,89 

0 34 48,4 
0 34 52,9 
0 34 52,8 
0 34 48,8 
0 34 50,2 
0 64 48,0 
0 34 4^9 
0 34 45,4 

2 21 43,72 
2 21 48,53 
2 21 48,70 
2 21 44,98 
2 21 46,92 
2 21 45,05 
2 21 44,23 
2 21 43,29 

Mean - • 3 21 45,67 

Ol^erved angle between the lamp and Curnatighur, - 84 38 21,87 

Observed angle meridian of Carangooly and ditto^ - - 87 00 07,54 


Observations at Curnatighur, between the Polar Star, at its greatest eastern 
Elongation, and the rf erring Lamp at Maudimungalum. 


May 14, in the morning, 82" 26' 25", 6 

15, , 25 ,2 

16 , 25,6 

20 , 28,29 

21 26,1 
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Between the r^erring Light and the Blue Lights at Carangooly. 

May 18, .... 8” 35' 34", 50 

36,30 

40,10 

42,0 

41 ,25 

38 ,20 

35 ,57 

38 ,40 


Mean 8 35 38,26 


TABLE. Containing the apparent Polar Distances of the Star, the appa- 
rent Azimuths for the Tinw of Observation, and also the Armies between 
the rf erring Lamp and the Meridian £^Curnatig;)lur. 


May 

1803 . 

Apparent 
Polar dist. 

latitude. 

Apparent 

Aninntli. 

Angle Star 
and Lamp. 

Angle Pole 
and Lamp. 

13 

15 

16 
20 
21 

0 / // 

1 44 36,4 

1 44 36,78 

1 44 36,96 
1 44 37,68 

1 44 37,85 

.^12“ 34' 38 ",87^ 

0 / // 

1 47 10,76 
1 47 11,15 

1 47 11,34 
1 47 12,08 

1 47 12,25 

o S St 

82 26 25,6 
82 26 25,2 
82 26 25,6 
82 26 28,29 
82 26 26,1 

*111 

84 13 36,36 
84 13 36,35 
84 13 36,94 
84 13 40,37 
84 13 38,35 

Mean - - 84 13 37,67 
Observed angle between the lamp and Carangooly, - + 8 35 38,26 

Observed angle meridian of Curnaiii^hur and Carangooly, 92 49 15,93 


If the mean of all the angles be taken, the observed angle at Caran- ' 
gooly, between the meridian and Curnatighur, will be 87“ 00' 07", 54 ; and 
the observed angle at Curnatighur, between that meriilian and the station 
at Carangooly, will be 92° 49' 15",93. In order, therefore, to correct these 
angles for spherical computation, it will first be necessary to ascertain 
the distance between the parallels of Carangooly and Curnatighur, so that 
the one being known, the other may be obtained. 
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Let PC and PG be two meridians, and let C and.G' be the stations 
2 Lt Carangooly and Cumatighur. Let Cs be a parallel of latitude at C, 
meeting the meridian of Curnatighur produced, and let CR be a great cir- 
cle perpendicular to the meridian of Carangooly falling from that platjc, 
till it meet PG produced in R. 

Now GCR is a spheroidical triangle, JP 

and the chord of the arc GC is given 
from the thirty -fourth triangle; and since 
the angle PCC" is known, the angle CGR 
is known, being equal 1 80* mnus the ob- 
served angle jft Curnatighur, or 87*10' 

44", 07. — ^And by the sdhie reasoning the 
angle^ GCR will be given, being equal 
the angle PCR (90*) minus the observed 
angle at Carangooly, that is 2* 59' 52*,4d. 

— Hence, by first considering this as a 
}>Iane triangle, and taking the angle at 
R, the supplement to the other two, the 
sides CR and GR may be obtained, and used as arcs for correcting the 
angles at C and G, which will then be 2* SS! 52",2 and 87* 10' 43", 79 re- 
• spectively, which are the angles made by the chords of the arcs CG qnd 
RG at C and G. Hence the supplement to these (89* 49' 24",0l) will 
be the angle at R made by the chords of the arcs RC and RG. From 
these data will be had /JC=290837,8, and i2Gr= 15228,74 feet. 

But to find the small space Rs on the meridian of Curnatighur, between 
tl\c perpendicular arc and parallel from Carangooly, let the triangle CRs be 
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taken as a plane one. Tlien if to the corrected angle CRs (89® 49' 24",0i) 
be added the supplement to the spherical excess in the triangle RCG 
(0*5), we shall have 89* 49' 24", 5 1 for the angle sRC. Draw R t parallel 
to sC, meeting the meridian of Carangooly, produced in t. Then since 
the angles PtR and PsC are equal by construction; and the triangles &CR, 
CRt considered as plane ones, the angle CRt is equal half the difference 
of the angles PCR and PRC, that is = « 5' 

Hence is given the two angles CPs, sCP, and- the side CR, by which 
the small side Ps is had, equal to 448,02 feet, which, deducted from GR, 
gfives Cs= 14780,72 feet, equal to an arc of 2' 26",58 on the meridian, and 
this is the difference of the latitudes of Carangooly and Curnatighur. 
Hence if the latitude oi *Carangooly\it 12® 32' 12", 27, that of Curnatighur 
will be 12® 34' 38,85, and their respective compfements will be 77* 27' 
47", 73 and 77* 25' 21", 15. Hence in the triangle PCG, on the spheroid, 
is given the two sides PG and PC, the co-latitudes of G and C, and the 
two observed angles PCG and PGC. 

Then as the tan. 77® 26' 34", 44 (half the sum of the sides PG and PC) 
to tan. 0® r 13", 29 (half their difference) so is tan. 89° 54' 4 1", 73 (half the 
sum of the angles), to tan. 2® 56' 10",23(the half difference of the angles). 
Therefore 92*50'51",96 and 86* 58' 31'',5, will be the angles at Cio'/ia- 
tighur and Carangooly, such as would have been observed on a sphere, the 
latitudes and longitudes being the same. Then by using these angles, with 


* When the polar star observations « ere made at Carangooly, no double azimuths roultl be 
taken, and therefore the latitude of the place was necessary to compute the azimutits, In order 
to get the direction of the meridian. As 1 wished to deduce the latitude of Carangoolj; from that 
of the observatory at MadroB^ the following iiietliod was used to It. 

Let Pbe the pole, PT the meriduui of Trlvandcporvtn, 0 the oh'®'er\atorv at Mudrab; and 
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the sides PC and PG, and computing spherically, the angle CPG, or dif- 
ference of longitude, will be 48' 47", 75, with which, and the side PC, or 
co-latitude of Carangooly, in the triangle PCR, right angled at C, the 
side CR will be had equal 0® 47' 37', 45. 

Now the chord of this arc is the distance CR, equal 390837,8 feet, and 
therefore the arc itself is 290841 feet nearly. Hence 47' 37",45 : 290841 •• 
60' : 366355,08 feet, or 61059,2 fathoms nearly, which is the length of 
the degree perpendicular to the meridian at Carangooly *. 

let C be the station at Carangooly^ T tliat at Trivandeporum, OM an 
arc of a great circle, perpendicular to PT, falling from the observatory, 
and Cm another ))erpendiculfn: arc from Carangooly, Then if the ratio 
of the earth’s diameters be ta]||ki as 1 to 1,003S67» and the degree on 
the meridian be 60494 fathoms; by using these data, and computing 
on the elliptic hypothesis, the degree perpendicular to the meridian 12'* 
would be 60906 fathoms, which for the present purpose is made 
use of. 

By the triangles, tlie point O is east from the meridian of Trivandepo^ 
rnm 190561,12 feet, and north from the perpendicular at that station 
48056*3.62 feet. Also C is east 63690.8 feet, and north 287100.96 
feet, from which, and applying the above degrees, we shall have the 
arc TM 1® 19' 26",4; Tmzz4^7' 27", 56; and therefore nilfm 31' 58".84. 

Also OM 31' 17'M3, CmzzlO' 27", 42, and PO 76" 55' 56", 7, the 
latitude of the observatory being 13® 04' 09",3. 

Then in the spherical triangle POM, right angled at M, we have 
Cos OM : Rad : : Cos. PO : Cos PAf z= 76® 55' 48". 72, to which add 
the arc Mm, there will be had Pmzz7T 27' 47".56. the co-latitude of 
the point m. 

'fhen again as rad. : Cos Cm\l Cos mPrCos PC=:77‘' 27' ^7'\77\ therefore the latitude of 
Carangooly will be 12® 32' 12", 23. 

® The ratio of the earth’s diameters has been determined, by using the degree as brought 
out here, and the one in latitude 50” 41'. as deduced from the measured arc between Greenwich 
and Paris, which is 60851 fathoms; and these two give the ratio of the polar to the equatrial 
diameters to be 1 : 1,003567, supposuig the earth to be an ellipsoid. 


P 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the above has been written, the triangles derived from the side 
Maumdoor and Poonauk, and brought down westerly as far as JV jritty, have 
been computed, and it appears that the distance between Maumdoor and 
IVoritty, which is common to both series, exceeds the former by 6,9 feet ; 
so that the mean of the two, equal 1 33485,0 feet, has been taken for ob- 
taining anew both the meridional and perpendicular arcs; the former ol 
which is 574337,04 feet, and the latter 290848,5 feet ; whence the degree 
on the meridian will be had 60495 fathoms nearly, and the degree perpci 
dicular t(j^> the meridian at Carangooly G\06\ fathoms nearly. 

The difference of 6,9 feet is more than what I e«cpcctcd, but it has bMn 
occasioned by the great difficulty in getting the angles in the great triangle, 
Maumdoor, Mullapode, and Poonauk. But as it appeal s that the side Mull t 
pode o.i\6. Maumdoor has been in excess, and the side Poonauk and Mourn 
door in defect, it must follow that the mean distance of Maumdoor and 
JVoritty, brought out by triangles derived from these two sidts. nur,' 
be very near the truth. 


Now this liilitudc has be»'u made use of to find the latitude of CKrnaOVAiir, and llie siimo jiro<e,s 
has been followed for finding the length of a degree on Iho pcr|)eudicular in the latiludo ot'CV/faw- 
g'oo/^ as is here gi\ eii ; and that degree taken, with the easting of the oI)st'rvalnr\ tioiii ‘heineii- 
dian of Ca'ra»»’«w/y to coinpule the latitude a second time, w Inch came out 1‘2 32 12 ,27, ami i^ 
here applied foi rc-coniputing the perpenilicular dcgiee: but the tlill'erence is too tiilling to afle t 
the difference of longitude, and therefore the degree comes out the saini . 

It is scarcely necessary to notice, that the dwtance of the observatory from tl<e ineri lian of 7ri- 
vandepoorvm being so trifling, no spheroidal correction has been thought requisite for obtaiuin;; 
the latitude of the point M, and much less for that of C. 

Vor.. VJII. C c 
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VI. 

On the Hindu Systems of Asironomy, and their connection roith History 

in ancient and modern times. 

BY J. BENTLEY, ESQ. 

TN my last paper on the antiquity of the Surya Siddhdnta, published in the 
sixth volume of the Asiatic Researches, I endeavoured to explain, in as 
simple a manner as possible, the principles on which the Hindu artificial sys* 
terns of astronomy are founded. It was my intention to have postponed the 
present paper until I should procure several valuable works, which, through 
the assistance of my friends, I am endcavouyng to collect from Idifferent 
parts, which would enable me to give a more perfec* satisfactory account 

of the ancient astronomy and history of India, than I can at present; bur 
having lately, by chance, seen the first number of the Edinburgh Review, 
wherein the writer has thought proper to attack my last paper, I feel it in- 
cumbent on me to come forward as early as possible, to repel liis observations, 
and to shew how little he is acquainted with the matters he pretends t? review 

The Reviewer says — 

“ Mr. Bentley appears to be a mathematician of considerable industry 
and merit. In this disquisition he has supplied some instructive observa- 
“ tions on the principles of the Hindu astronomy, anil on the manner in 
“ which their cycles were or might have been formed ; he has also ex- 
“ hibited useful formulas, shewing their application in discovering the actin' 
“ position of the heavenly bodies. 


Cc 2 
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“ His discussion relative to the antiquity of the S^rya Siddhanta, involves 
'• points of the utmost importance; no less, indeed, than whether the whole of 
“ the Sanscrit literature shall be considered as the spurious production of a 
“ recent age, or genuine monuments of primeval times. We shall endeavour 
“ to do justice to his formidable attack on the Indian gymnosophists. 

“ 'rhe Siirya Siddhanta is generally believed to be the most ancient astro- 
“ non.i, al treatise the Hindus have ; and, according to their notions, was re- 
“ ccivcil by divine revelation 12,1 64, 899 years ago. Hut the mean result of 
“ calculations, from ten dilfercnt data afl'orded by that work, and on its own 
“ principles of assuming the position of the heavenly bodies to have been 
“ accurately observed at the time it was written, gives only 731 for the date 
“ of its composition, <3#the year of our Lord 1068. But, independent of all 
“ calculations, an astronomical work, entitled the BAariavree, was composed 
“ 700 years ago by Sotonund, who, according to Hindu accounts, was a 
“ pupil of Vaua'iia Mihiua. The commentary on this treatise declares, 
“ that Va KAMA was the author of the Surya Siddhdnta. Therefore any Hindu 
“ work, in which the name of Vara'iia, or his system, is mentionerl, must 
“ evidently be modern, and this circumstance alone totally clestroys the pre- 
“ tcn<|ed antiquity of many of the Purans and other books, which, through 
" the artifices of the Brdhminical tribe, have been hitherto deemed the most 
“ ancient in existence. Now all the other astronomical works Mr. Bentley 
“ has seen, adopt the system in the Surya Siddhanta by Vaea'ha*. 

“ A work ascribed to Pahasara, a philosopher, who is supposed to have 


• Xliis must be a iiiisreprebciitation of the Reviewer, see page 546, 547, Vol. VL where 1 
have nieutioned and described other systems. J. B» 
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“ lived before tlie Ved&s were arranged in their present form, exhibits a 
“ still more manifest proof of forgery, since one of the formulse it exhibits 
“ mentions the sera of Saga, which began Anno Domini 78.’’ 

After giving this outline, which is very defective in many respects, 
the Reviewer commences his attack as follows : — 

“ It would be easy to shew, that the circumstances so forcibl}' stated, 
“ by no means justify the sweeping iiifeience deduced by our author. V^ara- 

iiA MinfRA was never considered as an ancient writer; and is supposed, 
“ by Sir W i i.liam .Jones, to have flourished A. D. 499- That lie was the 
“ author of the Siirjja Siddhonla, rests on the single authority oft'he coni- 
“ inentator of the Iihrmvo!ft\ a work which seems to have been composed 
“ in Siam ; though we greatly wish Mr. Bentley had imitated Sir VVil- 
“ LIAM .Jones, on such occasions, by inserting the original passage. But 
“ on what authority does our author assume, that the Ca/pa, or cycle of 
“ Vvha'ha, is that of Vara'iia Mihika, the modern astionoincr? We 
“ find tlie Hindu cvj Ics always distinguished by the names of dill'eient 
“ Deitus. There is the Devf Calpa, the Su'uya Calpa ; the present is the 
“ Vi.siiNU (.'alpa, and we entertain no doubt that the Vara'iia Calpa dc- 
“ rived that designation from the Vara'iia Avatar, or incarnation of Visn- 
“ NO, in the form of a Boar, as is the universal opinion of the natives. 
“ Now the name of Vara'iia Mihika umjucstionably does not occur in 
“ the Puram, or in any work pretending to antiquity ; and we have seen 
“ in what light we are to consider the Vara'ha Calpa,” 

That Vara'ha Mihika was the author of the Surya Siddhdnta, <loes not 
rest upon the single authority of the commentator on the Bhaswotce, but on 
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several undeniable facts, — it is clearly shewn by the otherworks of V ara'ha, 
which bear his name, one of which, the Jdtacarnava, (Jatokarnovo) is 
compared with the Surj/a Siddhdnta, at page 573, 72. Nay, the very cir- 

ninistance to which the Reviewer himself alludes above, of Vara'ha being 
suj>poscd to have flourished A. D. 499, ought to have led him to the same 
conclusion. For why is Vara'ha supposed to have flourished in A. D. 499 ? 
Because he had fixed the vernal equinox to the beginning of Aswiniin that 
year, and settled the rate qf precession to be from thence computed at 54" an- 
nual ly : Now this is absolutely the ease in the Surya Siddhdnta, as well as in 
all the other works of Vara'h a ; and the same system, motions, and positions 
of the planets, given by that astronomer in those works which bear his name, 
are likewise the same in the Stirya Siddhdnta. But, independent of all these 
undeniable facts, there is not a Hindu astronomer, who has the smallest pre- 
tension to the knowledge of the history of astronomy in India, that does not 
know that Vara'ha was the real author of the Surya Siddhdnta, and not only 
of that work, but also of the Brahma Siddhdnta, the Sdma Siddhdnta, the Va- 
xishta Siddhdnta, and the Paulastya Siddhdnta, which are called the five Sid- 
dhdntas of Vara'ha Mihjra ; and in allusion to which, one or more single 
works have been written under the title of “ Pancka Siddhdnta,” as sup- 
posed to contain the essential parts of the five Siddhdntas of Vara'ha. 

The Hindus, in general, know very little about ihe lime in which Vara'h.'. 
flourished. Some refer him to the a;ra of Vicramaditva, or fifty-six 
years before Christ, while others, from the circumstances abovementioned, 
refer him to A. 1). 49.9, which shew how little they know of the real time 
he lived in, which was between seven and eight hundred years ago. 

With respect to the diftcrent systems of astronomy which have been 
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framed from time to time, there are but three now generally known, all of 
them' modern. The first is the Bra'hma Calpa, invented by Bra'iima Gup- 
ta, near 1300 years ago; the second, the Pa dm a Calpa, said to have been 
invented by a person of the name of Sri Dhara Padma, or Sid Dhaka 
Padma Na'bha, between eight and nine hundred years ago ; and the tli.rd 
and last, the Vara'ha Calpa, invented by Vaua'h a Miiiira, between sjvcn 
and eight hundred years ago. Hence it may be seen, that the difierent s\ s- 
tems bear the names of their inventors, and not of the Deities ; for there is 
no such Deity as Padma, though there is a system of that name; thcrefoie 
it must be sufficiently obvious to every candid mind, that these real systems 
of the astronomers, were the basis on which the writers of Hindu romance, 
or modern Puranas, erected their ideal ones of the Bra'hma Calpa, tJic 
Padma Calpa, and the Vara'iia Calpa; the two first of whicli tJiey fanci- 
fully represent as past, and assert that we are now in the third or last. But 
the truth is, that none of these artificial systems are yet expired (except 
in the idea of visionaries), nor will be for many millions of years to come. 


Tlie number of years now eJapsed of the first, , . . =It}7‘-P48.90J 

And there are yet to expire, 234705109.5 

The years elapseil of the Calpa of V aua'ha, . . . =193588490.5 

And there remain yet to expire, 23641 1509.5 


As to the systems which were in use before the invention of these modem 
ones, and by which the Hindus regulated their history in ancient times, 1 
shall notice them in their proper plac^ 

I have nothing to do with visionary dreams of antiquity, nor witli the 
ideal systems of the Edinburgh Reviewer, my object is truth. The Edinburgh 
Reviewer says, there is the Devi Calpa, theSuuYA Calpa, and the Vishnu 


f 
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Calpa; yes, and a great many more, which he will find in the Tantras and 
other books of the Hindus; as the Gan'es'a Calpa, the Pitri Calpa, the 
Sa'n ti Calpa, &c. But are these astrononomical systems? And if they are, 
upon what authority does he give them as such ? For he does not vouchsafe 
to inform his readers where he found them. I am afraid the Reviewer has mis- 
taken the sense of the word Calpa, which he will find to have many meanings. 
Tlic astronomers whom I have consulted on the subject, and who cer- 
tainly are the best judges in matters of this nature, positively deny that there 
are any sucli system;; as mentioned by the Reviewer ; that, on the contrary, 
they imply nothing more nor less than the particular form of worship directed 
for each Deity, &c. * and are to be found, in that sense only, in the Tantras, See. 
Hence the reader may easily see in what light the Devi Calpa, the So'rva 
Calpa, and the Vishnu Calpa, of the Reviewer, are to be considered. 

No astronomical system can possibly have a name before it is invented : 
and whether such system is called by the name of its inventor, or whether 
fancy or caprice may call it by the name of any Deity, flower, mountain, 
or any thing else, still this can make no difference whatever with respect 
to the antiquity of the time in which the system was frametl. If, therefore, 
the time in which any system was framed be known, (cither from that of 
the inventor, or from the positions of the planets or other data, given in 
such system,) then I say, that any book in which the name of that particular 
system is mentioned, cannot possibly be older than the time the system 
n as framed and obtained its name||^ 

That system which is contained in the S&nja Siddhdnta (though ori- 
ginally invented by Vara'ha Mihira), is now most certainly called the 

Some writers of romance may have adopted these names as so many systems, but they have 
nothing to do with real histoiy or astrouoniy. 
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Calpa of Va RAH A, or of the Boar; but whether, that system obtained its 
present name from the inventor, or wliether fancy has had any share in i( 
since, still this can make no difference, as it can neither encrcase nor di- 
minish the antiquity of the system ; which, from computations founded 
on undeniable principles, I have shewn and demonstrated to be only be- 
tween seven and eight hundred years old ; and this I maintain to be true, 
whether Vara'ha Miuiha was the inventor of the system or not. 

Now since this system, called the Calpa of Vaha'ua, or of the Boar, has 
been framed only between seven and eight hundred years, it follows indu- 
bitably that any work in which the Calpa is mentioned, cannot possibly be 
older than the time of its invention, but may be considerably less. 

It was not necessary that the name of Vara'ha Mihira should occur 
in the Pur&ms, to prove them modern; for, putting Vara'ha and his 
system altogether out of the question, yet still the names, not only of the 
princes in whose reigns he lived, but also of several others, down to the 
last Mahomedan conquest, with the years of each reign, are to be found in 
some of the Purdnas ; a most certain proo^ that these works are not the ge- 
nuine monuments of primeval times, as imagined by the Reviewer. 

. # 

The Reviewer again says : — 

“ The mention of the era of Saca, in a work attributed to Para'sara, 
“ is only decisive against the passage ; for we are satisfied, no work of 
“ great antiquity can exist in a country where the art of printing is un- 

known, free from interpolation. The institutes of Timur are now ac- 
Von. VIII. D d 
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“ knowlcdgetl to be genuine, and written under the direction of that con- 
“ qncror, though they are found to contain an account of liis own death. 
“ Some copyist of the was acquainted with an usefid formuiaj 

“ which he injudiciously inserted in wiiat he considered its proper place; 

di'* our limits permit, we could distinctly prove, from considerations un- 

connected with astronomy, that the high antiquity attributed to the Hi/ulu 
“ rccoids is ibunded on evidence of a nature almost conclusive." 

It would appear then, if my pandit, or any other Brahmen, should take it 
into his head to compose a book, and lather it on some ancient philosopher, 
or Risht, but, from ignorance or inadvertence, he should introduce some mo- 
dern <-,\prcssions into it, that, according to the notions of the Ileviewcr, the 
tvords by which the forgery would be detected arc to be considered as in- 
terpolations otd 3 % and the rest of the work genuine, though a downright 
imposition. It seems the Reviewer is not aware of the difference between 
the style of the ancients and that of the moderns, by which we can in some 
measure form an opinion whether a work is forged or not. Neither does he 
seem to be aware that, if an ancient work is interpolated by some modern 
copyist, several other copies ought to be found free from the interpolation. 

Para's A RA is supposed to have lived near 3000 years ago, and from that 
time to the era of Saca there were about 1.300 V’car#, rluring which a great 
number of copies of the Crishi Pardsara might have been written in different 
parts oi India; yet no copy has been ever yet seen, that does not contain the 
passages alluded to. But independent of this fact, (which is a strong proof 
of the whole being a modern forgery) the style of Para'sara, according to 
Sir William Jones, resembles that of the Vedd, whereas that of the Crishi 
Pardsara has not the most distant similitude ; and, according to the infor- 
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mation which I received respectins; it, was composed by a pandit, not a £>Tc:it 
many years ago, at Nuddea. Wc know to a certainty, tliat books liavc been 
ushered into the world under different titles, as if written bi different 
people, and at different periods innnenscly ilistant from each other, thougli 
composed by one person only. Of this we have an instance in the five Sid- 
dh&ntas of Vaba'iia. 

Tlie most candid part of the Hindus, indeed, will acknowledge, that lite- 
rary forgeries are thus frequently coininitted; yet, at the same time, tliey en- 
deavour to palliate it by saying, that men are under the necessity of doing so, 
in consequence of the depravity of the age we live in, which can relish no- 
thing but what is supposed to bear the stamp or appearance of anti(juitv. 
Hence, they say, learned men are somctiuies under the necessity of fathering 
their works on the sages of antiquity, to obtain a due respect and attention 

V 

to their precepts, which, otherwise, would not he attended to. And udth 
respect to modern names or expressions occurring in such book'^, they arc con- 
sidered by the generality of the Hindus, rather aS indubitable proofs of the 
gift of prophecy, which they firmly believe their ancient sages possessed, than 
as marks of forgery or interpolation. Hence every species of literary im- 
position may be committed without the smallest danger of detection. 

With respect to those considerations unconnected with astronomy, from 
which the Reviewer says he could distinctly prove, “ that the high anti- 
“ quity attributed to the Hindu records is founded on evidence of a nature 
“ almost conclusive,” we wish he had stated those weighty considerations, or 
told us where we might find them ; for the astronomers and others now 
engaged in investigating the antiquities, arts, and sciences of India, are iin- 

D d S 
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willing to take his ipse divit for it; particularly as he had but the moment 
before totally destroyed the credibility of those very records he would wish 
to support, by saying, that “ no work of any great antiquity can exist in a 
“ country where the art of printing is unknown, free from interpolation.” 
How is it possible then, that they are to be considered as ancient records, 
when every line of them may be interpolated? who can pretend to judge of 
those parts which are genuine, and those w'hich are not? for certainly it is 
not necessary that a part that is interpolated should have any date or mark 
annexed to it, by which it might be known; therefore the authenticity 
of w'oiks so interpolated, must be as fully to all intents and purposes de- 
stroyed, as if the whole were an actual forgery.. 

The Reviewer should only judge for himselfj — for that evidence W’hich 
he may think is of a nature almost conclusive, may be no evidence at all to 
others. And I am afraid, that unless \m gymnosophists find a better advo- 
cate in their cause, their pretensions to superior antiquity, to arts, and 
to sciences, must soon fall to the ground. 

Lastly, the Reviewer says, 

“ By exhibiting the mean result only, we have given Mr. Bentley^s 
“ argument an advantage to which it is not entitled; the individual results 
* “ from each of the ten data vary from 300 to 1 100 years for the age of the 
“ S&rya Siddh&nta. Hence the only legitimate inference that can be deduced, 
“ is either that the heavenly bodies were so inaccurately observed by the au- 
“ thor as to furnish no basis for calculation, or that the observations were 
“ made at a period prodigiously anterior to that assumed by Mr. Bentley. 
" The first alone is admissible, and in that we are disposed to acquiesce.” 
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Lest, however, his readers should not be inclinetl to admit of such a 
conclusion, he endeavours to throw a suspicion on the whole, tlius : 

“But when it is recollected how many collations, icsearches, and inge- 
“ nious conjectures have been requisite to restore Gree/i and Roman wi iters 
“ to their pristine sense, sonic enquiry would be necessary respecting the 
“ manuscript used by Mr. Bkntley, and the certainty of his eoinpiehending 
“ his text, which he interprets ditfcrently from his instructors. At present 
“ Mr. Bentley is involved in the following dilemma, either that the obsei- 
“ vationsof the heavenly bodies contained in the SuryaSiddhmiladiXc wholly 
“ erroneous, or that they were not made at the period he conjectures.” 

The Reviewer had it fully in his power to have ascertained the fact, 
whether the copy of the Surya Siddh&nta, in my possession, was correct or 
not, by merely referring to a paper of Mr. Davis, in the second volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, page 2.‘32. lie might have calculated the places of 
the planets fioin the numbers there exhibited, and compared them with 
those given by me ; which would have shewn him whether I deviated from 
my imtructors or not. If he found that I had committed a material eiror, 
or deviated from truth, he would then have been justified in exposing it to 
the world. On the other han<l, if he found that it was right, it would 
have been equally his duty to have candidly acknowdetlged it. For, as 
Pope very justly says, respecting the moral qualities of a good Critic: 

Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join ; 
lu all you speak, let TRUTH and CANDOUR shine. 

It is much to be lamented, that the very reverse of this is but too often 
the case, and that men suffer their judgment to be biassed by their pre* 
judices. 
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By exhibuinsjf tlio mean result of ten different operations*, viz. 731 year.s 
for the age of the S/'/rya Siddh^nta, the Reviewer conceived he did- me more 
justice than I was entitled to; and therefore, to counteract it, as he thought, 
instead of giving the whole of the different results, from which his readers 
would be enabled, to form a just opinion, he makes choice of the two ex- 
treme results, as diffeiiugmost from the mean, and concludes from thence, 
that either the heavenly bodies were so inaccurately observed by the author 
as to furnish no basis for calculation, or that the observations were made 
at a period prodigiously anterior to that given by me. 


Now, it must be immediately apparent to anj' man of common sense, 
that hy taking the two extreme results only, no other inference could, con- 
sistently with truth, be drawn from thence, hut that the work must have 
been wiitten at some period between these extremes ; tlie mean of which 
years. 


In computations, depending on a number of observations, it is well known 
that astronomers reject such as arc found to differ most from the mean re- 
sult; for, in all cases, some of the data, from their nature, will be more er- 


* These were the results which the Reviewer ought to have given his readers. 


Moon’s apogee, gave 6o.> years 

Moon's Dodc, 580 

Sun's apogee, 11 05 

Venus, sGo 

Mars, 340 

Moon, 759 

Jupiter, 875 

Saturn, 803 

Mars's apheliou, ••...« 641 

Lengtli of the year, 736 

Mean age, 731 
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roneous, and less to be depended on than others. Had the Edinburgh lie- 
viewer, tlierefore, adopted this plan, and rejected the extremes, 1 105 and 
34.0, as too incorrect, no fault whatever could be* found with him for 
so doin^; for the remaining eight results would still have been more than 
sufficient to answer the purpose required. 

But his views, as may be easily seen, were to endeavour, if pos.sibl(“, to 
discredit any investigation that should in the smallest degree tend to open 
the eyes of the public Avith respect to the true antiquity of Hindu hooi.s; 
and therefore he asserts, that the heavenly bodies must have been so inac- 
curately observed by the author, as to furnish no basis for calculation, or 
that the observations were made at a period prodigiously anterior to tliat 
assigned by me. Why did he not point out what these errors were, that 
his readers might judge of the truth or falsehood of his assertions? 

But in order to shew the fallacy of the Reviewer's argument, let us en- 
deavour, if possible, to ascertain the quantity of the errors from the ycais 
only, on which the Reviewer grounds his notions. 

IRe years are obtained by dividing the error in the position of the planet, 
at a certain instant, by the error in the mean annual motion, which, by its 
gradual accumulation, is supposed to have caused the error in position. 
Therefore, suppose wc denote the error in jjosition by .r, ami tl)at iu the,* 
mean annual motion by y, and that 7 = 110.'); it is required from thence, 
to determine the quantities x and^y, which the Edinburgh Reviewer would 
wish to make his readers believe, must be so extraordinarily great as to 
leave no basis for calculation : I say it is absolutely impossible, nor tlocs 
the nature of the case admit of such an unjust inference. For any two 
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quaiititie-s whatever, whether large or small, that are in the proportion 
of 1 : 1 105 , will give the same quotient. Thus, suppose a?=l 105 minutes, 
aiul 1 /=! minute, thc«, -—-^=1105. Again, suppose .t — 1105 seconds, 
au(l^=l second, then, i-!-2^=I105, as-before. Or, suppose J’=22 1", and 
V=0, 2", then, '" --=1205, as before. Hence it evidently follows, that as 
1105 may be deduced from any two quantities, however small, that aie 
,^jn the proportion of 1 ; 1105, so may 340 from any other two quantities 
whatever, small or large, that are in the proportion of 1 : 340. It is, 
therefore, the heighth of absurdity to pretend to draw any conclusion 
relative to the supposed quantity of error from the- years exhibited; and 
if we wish to shew the errors, it must be done by a direct computation, 
and not by ideal notions or sophistry. 

^ 1116 ^viewer perhajis conceived that all the results should come out 
exactly the same ; if so, it is more than he had a right to expect from 
the most correct European tables extant. If we examine the second edi- 
tion of La Lande’s tables, we shall find that one of the data will 
give-ttf 318 years for the age of it, and another 243 years; but would 
»#»is be a sufficient ground to assert, that either the heavenly bodies were 
so inaccurately observed by the author as to furnish no basis for calcula- 
tion, or that the observations were made at a 'period prodigiously anterior 
to that assigned to La Lande’s second edition? The error from which 
i- ^he 243 years arise, only amount to about one minute and half, which 
may shew the Reviewer, that he is not to assume the quantity of the error 
from the number of years. There are, perhaps, no astronomical tables in 
existence, that do not contain errors, but these errors are always less at 
or near the time the work is written than at any distant period what- 
ever: Therefore, to put this matter out of dispute, I shall exhibit, in the 
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following table, the errors in the S&rya Siddhanta, with regard to the 
places of the planets, &c. at different periods, by which may be known, 
by inspection only, the period of time at or near which it was written. 


TABLE of the errors in the Surya Siddhanta, with respect to the places 
the PlanetSf 8 gc. at the undermentioned periods. 


Planets, Sfc. fi. C.3102.* A. C. 4,99. 


A. c. yyy. 


Moon, 

apogee^ •••• 30 11 25— 

node, 23 37 31 -f 

Venus, 32 43 36— 

Mars, 12 05 42 + 

apliel. 9 47 00+ 

Jupiter, 17 12 36— 

Saturn, 21 25 43 + 

Sun’s apogee, •••• 3 15 53 + 


5 52 34— 0 20 14— 0 01 02— 0 07 39+ J‘ S 43 4^ 

30 11 25— 4 52 53— 1 21 59— 2 09 56+ 

23 37 31+ 3 56 06 ^ 1 12 01+ 1 32 04— | 21 13 29 

e\ 4 fi/? o 4k 4 rs. • 4 s' ■ 


9 39 27 
9 03 11 


3 33 41— 0 29 22+ 4 32 25 + 

2 32 42+ 1 13 08+ 0 06' 27— 

I 30 50+ 0 21 55+ 0 47 00— j 

1 48 56— 0 24 20+ 2 38 36+ 

2 50 09+ 0 03 33— 2 54 05— j 21 36 57 

0, 05 45— 0 33 45— 1 01 45— 1 4 23 22 


* B. C. Before Christ. — A. C. After Christ. 



By comparing the errors given in the preceding table at thediffei^t pe-,,' 
riods, with each other, it will appear, that they were least between seven 
eight hundred years ago ; which clearly demonstrates that the Siirya Siddh&n- 
ta was written at or near that time. For all astronomical works, whether^ 
founded on real or artificial systems, must necessarily give the positions dK 
the planets nearer the truth, at or about the time in which they were originally '' 
framed, than at any other distant period whatever, either before or after. 


With respect to the errors in the places of the planets, as computed from 
the Surya Siddhdnta, they are not to be attributed to incorrect observations; 
VoL. VIII. E e 
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for they principally arise from the nature of the artificial system adopted by 
the author, which did not admit of a nearer approach to truth; in order to 
explain which, it is necessary to be observed, that in the Hindu artificial sys- 
tems, the astronomers fix on a point of time back as an epoch, at which 
they assume the planets, &c. to have been in a line of mean conjunction in 
the beginning of Aries in the Hindu sphere. But as no period can be founds 
at which the planets were actually in a line of mean conjunction, it must 
be obvious, that the motions requisite to give the mean places of the 
planets when the system is framed, commencing from any such assumed 
epo6fi of mean conjunction, nuist deviate more or less from the truth. 
For the mean motions of such of the planets as were actually passed the 
"position assumed, will come out greater, and those that fell short of it less 
than the truth, in proportion to the differences between the real and as- 
sumed mean places. 

'rims : — suppose n to be the number of years expired from the assumed 
epoch of mean conjunction at the time the system is framed, and let M be 
the real mean annual motion of a planet deduced from observations or other- 
wise ; then M x n, would be the mean place of the planet at the end of n years 
from the epoch of assumed mean conjunction, provided the planet was in 
the position assumed. But if Jl/ k «, was found to exceed or fell short of 
the real mean place of the planet at the end of n years, then it is evident, 
^hatthe planet was not in the position assumed at the epoch, and the motion 
must be encreased or diminished accordingly, so as to make it give the real 
mean position of the planet; — for instance, suppose that M x n, fell short of 
the real position of the planet at the end of n years, by the quantity rf, — then 
M +-f , would be the mean'nnnual motion required ; but liM xn, ex-ceeded 

5 
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tke real mean place by the quantity d, then M would be the motion 

required. Hence, it must be evident, that the mean annual motions deduced 
on these principles, must be always afFectfd by the differences between the 
real mean places of the planets, and that assumed at the epoch. 

The motions requisite to give the real mean places of the planets being as- 
certained, the astronomer in the next place assumes, at pleasure, any con- 
venient cycle of years, and assigns the number of revolutions of each planet 
in that cycle. 

In computing the number of revolutions of each planet, in ofder to avoid 
fractions, he rejects such as are less than six signs, as of no cdhsequence; 
and, for the rest, he takes the next greater entire number. Unless he 
may deem it necessary, in some instances, to encrease or diminish a little 
the motions ; in which case, though the fraction may be under six signs, 
he may take the next higher number to encrease the motion, or if above 
six signs, he may reject it, to diminish the motion. 

From the revolutions thus obtained, the mean places of the planets in 
the heavens are determined by the following proportion : — 

As the number of years in the cycle assumed, 

Is to the revolutions of any planet in that cycle ; 

So is the time expired from the epoch assumed, * 

To the planets mean longitude. 

.These are the principles on which the system given in the Stirya 
Siddhanta, as far as relates to the planets, is founded, and which I .shall 
now proceed to demonstrate. 


Ee 2 
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According to the SArya Siddhdnta, the planets are assumed to have been 
in a line of mean conjunction in the first point of Aries in the Hindu 
sphere, at the beginning of the Cali Yug ; I shall therefore carry back the 
calculation to that time, in ortler to shew more clearly, the actual differences 
between the real mean places of the planets at that period, and that which 
was assumed, and tlie consequent cflect thereof on the mean annual mo- 
tions thence deduced. 


The year 4900 of the Cali Yug, ended on the 12th of April 17.99, at forty- 
five minutes forty-four seconds past nine, P. M. on the meridian of Lanka; 
or fifty-one minutes forty seconds past four, P. M. on the meridian of 
Paris. The mean places of the planets at that instant of time were, ac- 
cording to the third edition of la Lande’s tables, as follow: 


Sun, 

Moon, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Juviter, 

Saturn, 


European sphere. 

8 . ** * " 

0 20 52 28,5 

3 22 55 09,3 

2 24 06 14,0 

3 04 50 40,0 

1 29 58 02,1 
3 24 16 56,1 


Hindu sphere. 

S, o * " 

() 00 00 00,0 

3 02 02 40,8 
2 03 13 45,5 

2 13 58 11,5 
1 09 05 33,6 

3 03 24 27,6 


The length of the Hindu year, according to the SArya Siddhanta, is 365 
days, 6 hours, 12 minutes, 36 seconds, 33 thirds, 36 fourths, in which time 
the sun is supposed to make one complete revolution in his orbit. The 


Note — ^T hcrc being an error in the number of revolutions of Mercury, as given in the Sarya 
Siddhdnta, it is hcie omitted.— See Asiatic Researches, volume VI. section 6'l, page 56*6. 
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mean motions for 

which, according to la L.vnj.'Es tables, are as fol- 

low : — 




European sphere. 

Hindu sphere. 

Sun, 

r, ® 

1 0 00 00 58,671 

r. ^ / » 

1 0 00 00 00,000 

Moon, 

13 4 12 47 39,284 

13 4 12 46 40,613 

Venus, 

1 7 15 12 22,306 

1 7 15 11 23,635 

Mars, 

0 6 11 25 17,822 

0 6 1 1 24 19,150 

Jupiter, 

0 1 00 21 49,153 

0 1 00 20 50,483 

Saturn, 

0 0 12 14 08,015 

0 0 12 13 09,343 

4900 Hindu years, of the above length, arc equal to 1789767 days, 21 hours. 

45 minutes, 44 .seconds; or 4900 Julian yeans, 42 days, 21 liours, 45 mi- 

nutes, 44 .seconds; 

the mean motion for which. 

from LA Lande’s tables, 

are as follow : — 

European sphere. 

Hindu sphere. 

Sun, 

2 19 51 27,5 

*. '* * 

0 00 00 00,0 

Moon, 

5 21 48 12,3 

3 01 56 44,8 

Ven us, 

3 20 21 37,0 

1 00 30 09,5 

Mars, 

5 15 55 21,0 

2 26 03 53,5 

Jupiter, 

3 11 .54 08,1 

• 0 22 02 40,6 

Saturn, 

6 14 14 58,1 

3 24 23 30,6 


. which motions being deducted from the me :n longitudes at the end of the 
year 4900 of the Cali Yug, above determined, we shall have their respec- 
tive mean positions at the beginning of the Cali Yug, the assumed e])oc)) 
of mean conjunction, as follow ; — 
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European sphere. Hindu sphere. 


o * It s ^ 


Sun, 

10 

01 

01 

01 ' 

0 

00 

00 

00 

Moon, 

10 

01 

06 

57 

0 

00 

05 

56 

Venus, 

11 

03 

44 

37 

1 

02 

43 

36 

Mars, 

9 

18 

55 

19 

11 

17 

54 

18 

JUWTEB, 

10 

18 

03 

54 

0 

17 

02 

53 

Saturn, 

9 10 01 58 

11 

09 

00 

57 


Whence, -it is evident, the planets were not in the position assumed. 
Now taking the difTerences between the positions above found in the Hindu 
sphere, and that which is assumed in the Sdrya Siddh&nta, noting those 
which were past the point assumed, with the sign +, and those which fell 
short of it, with die sign — , we shall have 


a ! H 


Sun, 


00 00 00 




Moon, 

+ 

00 05 56 

= 

+ 

356 " 

Venus, 

+ 

32 43 36 

= 

+ 

117816 " 

Mars, 

- 

12 05 42 

= 

— 

43542 " 

Jut iter. 

+ 

17 02 53 

r: 


61373 " 

Saturn, 

- 

20 59 03 


— 

75543 " 


Now, since the planets were not in the position assumed, by the above 
diflFerences, it is evident, that if we wish to calculate the mean places of the 
heavenly bodies, at the end of any number of years from this assumed 
epoch, we must take the above differences into the account, by adding ' 
those of the Moon, Venus, and Jupiter, and subtracting those of Mars and 
Saturn : — ^Thus, if n be any number of years whatever, then I say, that 
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the mean places of the planets at the end of n years, in the HMu sphere, 
will be as follow 


Sun, 

1 

0 

00 

00 

00,000 

X 

n 

m 

' 

ft 

Moon, 

13 

4 

12 

46 

40,613 

X 

n + 

00 

05 

56 

Venus, 

] 

7 

15 

11 

23,635 

X 


32 

43 

36 

Mars, 

0 

6 

11 

24 

19,150 

X 

« — 

12 

05 

42 

Jupiter, 

0 

1 

00 

20 

50,483 

X 

n + 

17 

02 

53 

Saturn, 

0 

0 

12 

13 

09,343 

X 

n — 

20 

59 

03 


Therefore, if we divide these by w, we shall have the mean annual 
motions requisite to give the same positions at the end of h years, 
as follow : — 



Hindu sphere. 


r. s. 0 ' " 

Sun, 

1 0 00 00 00 

Moon, 

13 4 12 46 40,613 + 

Venus, 

1 7 15 11 23,635 + «>’•"<> 

Mars, 

0 6 11 24 19,150 - -* 

Jupiter, 

0 1 00 20 50,483 + AXiiiT 

It, 

Saturn, 

0 0 12 13 09,343 - 


Hence, it is apparent, that all Hindu books or tables, which assume a 
mean conjunction of the planets at the beginning of the Cali Yug, must 
necessarily give the motions of the Moon, Venus, and Jupiter, greater, and 
those of Mars and Saturn less, than the Europeans make them. 
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Let us now put this to the test with respect to the motions in the S&rya 
SiddMnta. I have already shewn, that the Surya SiMMnta must have been 
written between seven and eight hundred years ago ; we shall therefore cjll 
it the end of the year 4100 of the Cali Yug, or A. D. 999, which will be 
near enough for our purpose ; thenw, in the above formulae, becomes 4100. 

In the year A. D. 999, the corrections requisite to be applied to the 
Moon, Jupiter, and Saturn’s mean places, on account of the inequalities in 
their respective motions arising from mutual attraction*, u’^ere 

For the Moon, — + 8' 50'' = + 530",0 

For Jupiter, — + 13 11,7 = + 791,7 

For Saturn, — — 31 48 = — 1908,0 

These must be brought now into the formula? as they could not, from 
being variable, be included in the mean motions. Hence, the mean 
motions requisite to give the mean places of the planets in A. D. 999, 
agreeing with European tables, are as follow : — 



Hindu sphere. 


Sun, 

r. ® ' " 

1 0 00 00 00 


Moon, 

13 4 12 46 40,613 + 

S 5 6''+.'? ^ o ' 

4 10 0 

Venus, 

1 7 15 11 23,635 + 

11 

4 10 0 

Mars, 

0 6 11 24 19,150 - 

4 3 .'J 4 C" 

4 10 0 

Jupiter, 

0 1 00 20 50,483 + 

6 1 3 T 3"*+'7 g 1^T 
4 10 0 

Saturn, 

0 0 12 13 09,343 - 

1 n a ^ .3"+i 0 0 b" 

4 10 0 


* m 

which quantities being reduced, and compared with the motions given in 
the Surya Siddhintn^ we shall have 


* See Asiatic Researcbe-s, Vol. VI. p. 568, § 64. 
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' Sun, 
Moon, 
Venus, 
Mars, 
Jupiter, 
Saturn, 


From computation. 

r. a. 0 ' " 

1 0 00 00 00,00 

13 4 12 46 40,82 

1 7 15 11 52,36 

0 6 11 24 08,53 

0 1 00 21 05,64 

0 0 12 12 50,48 


By the Siirya Siddhanta. 

r. a. " ' " 

1 0 00 00 00,00 

• 13 4 12 46 40,80 

1 7 15 11 52,80 

0 6 11 24 09,60 

0 1 00 21 06,00 

0 0 12 12 50,40 


Here we have a most decisive proof of the principles on which the sys- 
tem given in the Surya Siddh&nta is founded, and consequently of the time 
at or near which that work was written : for the motions, above dedueed 
from computation, scarcely differ half a second from those given in the 
S{irya SiddMnta. But these differences, small as they arc, do not arise from 
etrors in observation, but from the revolutions of the planets assigned to 
the cycle of years assumed by the author of the S&rya Siddh&nta. 


In the Surya Siddh&nta, the least cycle in which the planets are assumed 
to return to a line of mean conjunction in the begiuuiiig of Aries, is 
1080000 years. Let the motions above found, therefore, be multiplied 
by this number, and we shall have 


Revolutions, s. ® 


Sun, 

1080000 0 00 

Moon, 

14438334 0 06 

Venus, 

1755593 7 18 

Mars, 

574207 1 09 

Jupiter, 

91054 8 12 

Saturn, 

36642 0 24 


VoL. VIII. 
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in 1080000 years. 
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Now, taking the nearest entire numbers (except for Mars, which in 
orck'r to increase its motion a little, take the next greater number), and 
v,\ sl’all have 


f’rom computation. 


By the Surya Siddh&nta. 


Sux, 

1080000 Revolutions. 

1080000 

IMoov, 

14438334 

14438334 

Venus, 

1755594 

1755594 

Mars 

574208 

574208 

Jupiter, 

91055 

91055 

Saturx, 

36642 

36642 


The numbers from computation being the same as in the Surya Siddhdnta, 
the mean motions and positions of the planets, to be from thence de- 
duced, must necessarily be the same also. 

If the numbers above found, be multiplied by 4, we shall have the revo- 
lutions of the planets in a Mah& Yug, or 4320000 years : and if the revolu- 
tions in a Mdha Yug, be multiplied by 1000, we get the revolutions in a Calpa. 

The mode of applying the above numbers to practice, must be sufficiently 
obvious from the manner in which they are determined, as well as from 
the rule laid down at page 211. I shall, however, add here a few examples. 

1st. I^t it be required to detennirye the Moon’s mean longitude, at the 
end of the year 4100 of the Call Yug . — 

The revolutions of the Muon in the cycle of 1080000 years = 14438334. 
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Hence the longitude required, = 54812 2 9 48 o 

By LA Lande’s tables, Hindu sphere, 2*. 9° 41' 10' 

Inequality 216) + 8 52 

2 9 50 2 

Difference, the former short by *00 12 

Or thus — 

2d. Let it be required to determine the Moon’s mean longitude, at the 
end of the year 4100 of the Cali Vug, reckoning the years from the begin- 
ning of the Calpa of Vara'ha. 

The years expired of the Calpa of Vara'ha, at the beginning of the 


Cali Vug, = 1955880000 

Add 4100 

Total years expired A. D. 999, 1955884100 


Hence, „u ..a » tx s s « 4 » o » =26 147877686 rev. Qs. 9" 4S' 00'- 

the Moon’s mean longitude us before. 

Or thus — 

3d. Let it be required to determine the Moon’s mean longitude, at the 
end of the year 4100 of the Cali Vug, reckoning from the end of the Calpa, 


as directed in the Graha Vdmul. 

The years in the whole Calpa, = 4320000000 

The years elapsed, as above, . . . *. =1955884100 

Therefore to expire in A. D. 999 , 28641 15900 


• The difterenco of 1' 2" in the moon’s jilace, arises from the rejection of l!ie fjjKiion in fi)ii!i- 
ing the number of revolutions — the real qiiaiility being 14438334 rev. On.d", instead of uim.'i 
14438334 was taken as the nearest entire number — fractious not bein/' admitted !i; Un- Ili.itlu 
artificial systems, and the error produced in consequence =■? j-jiSinfs — ' - "* 

A. D. 1040, the error was nothing; since that time it has encreased, ai-J non .iinoiuits to 
upwards of eleven minutes. 


Ff 2 
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Hence, 1 44 s 85 « <>"0=31605458313 refool — 9s. 20' 12' 00' 

^ lU&UUUO 

which, substracted from twelve signs, leave 2 9 48 00 

the longitude as before. 

My intention in giving these examples, is to shew, that as the system is 
entirely artificial, it is immaterial whether we make the calculation from the 
beginning <jf the Calpa, the end of the CalpOy or any other period at which a 
mean conjunction of the planets in the first point of Aries, is assumed in the 
system ; for the result must ultimately come out the same, either way. 

By attending to the principles on which the motions given in the Surya 
Siddh&nta are founded, it must appear evident, that it could not give the 
places of the planets sufficiently correct, for any considerable length of time : 
for, as n, the number of years from the epoch of assumed mean conjunction 
(in the formula, page 215), varies, so must the mean annual motions depend- 
ing thereon. Therefore those motions which would have given the positions 
of the planets sufficiently correct, when the Sdrya SiddMnta was written, 
would not answer at present. This fact the Hindu astronomers discovered 
by some means or other, between two and three hundred years ago ; they 
found, that in order to have the places of the planets sufficiently accurate, it was 
necessary to subtract three revolutions from those of Venus ; two from those 
of J upiter ; and to add three revolutions to those of Saturn, in 1080000 years. 

The works in which these corrections are given, are, the Siddhanta Ra- 
hanya, dated in 1513, Saca ; Graha Tarangmi, dated 1530; Siddhanta 
Munjari, dated 1531 ; and several others of modern date now in use. 


I'liese corrections appear to have been introduced about 245 years ago ; 
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therefore let us try how far they will agree with our formula, page 215. 
Let the time at which they were introduced, be supposed the end 'of the year 
4660 of the Cali Yug, or A. D. 1559. Then substituting 4660 forw in the 
formula, we shall have the mean annual motions requisite to give the places 
of the planets at that time, agreeing with European tables as follow : — 


r, ' 

Sun, 1 0 00 00 00 

Moon, 13 4 12 46 40,613 + 

Venus, 17 15 11 23,635 + 

Mars, 0 6 11 24 19,150— 

Jupiter, 0 1 00 20 50,483 + 

4 0 6 0 

Saturn, 0 0 12 13 09,343 — i - * v: 

' 4 6 0 0 


The corrections, on account of the inequalities in the motions of the Moon, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, being at this period inconsiderable, they are accordingly 
neglected, as of no consequence : therefore the above quantities being re- 
duced and compared with the motions in the modem tables, wc shall have 


From computation. Modern Hindu tables. 

r, s, ^ ^ r, 8, ^ ^ 


Sun, 

1 0 00 00 00,00 

1 0 Oi 00 00,00 

Moon, 

13 4 12 46 40,70 

13 4 12 46 40,80 

Venus, 

1 7 15 11 48,92 

, 1 7 15 11 49,20 

Mars, 

0 6 11 24 09,81 

0 6 11 24 09,60 

Jupiter, 

0 1 00 21 03,65 

0 1 00 21 03,60 

Saturn, 

0 0 12 12 53,13 

0 0 12 12 54,00 


Tlie agreement between which is sufficiently obvious. Let the motions 
above found be now multiplied by 1080000, the number of years in the 
assumed cycle, and we shall have 
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Revolutions, s. • 


Sun, 1080000 0 0 

Moon, 14438333 11 0 

Venus, 1755590 9 6 

Maes, 574208 2 3 

Jupiter, 91053 0 15 

Saturn, 36644 3 00 


Now taking the nearest entire numbers (except for Saturn, which, in 
order to encrcase its motion a little, we take the next greater number), and 


we shall liave 

From computation. 

Modern Hindu tables. 

Sun, 

1080000 revol. 

1080000 revol. 

Moon, 

14438334 

14438334 

Venus, 

1755591 

1755591 

Mars, 

574208 

574208 

■Jupiter, 

91053 

91053 

Saturn, 

36645 

36645 


% 


Having thus, I hope, fully and clearly demonstrated the principles on 
which the Hindu artificial systems of astronomy are founded, and shewn 
that, according to these principles, the 8urya Siddhdnta must have been 
written between seven and eight Imnilred years ago, and at no other pe- 
riod whatever; it must now be obvious to every candid mind, that the 
/mertions of the Edinburgh Reviewer are totally unfounded. 

The table exhibited in page GO 9 , will shew how much he must have been 
mistaken in his notions with regard to the basis of calculation: For if there 
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wa8 no 8uch basis, then the errors, or differences in that table, ought at 
every period to be the same, neither ertcre/iw/*"’ nor diminishing ; the contrary 
of which most clearly appears; for between seven and eight hundred years 
ago, the errors were least, and encrcase gradually, whether we go back into 
antiquity, or forward from that period ; which demonstrates, beyond the 
power of contradiction, that the work was written at or about that time. 

The formation of the numbers, given in the SHrya Siddh&nta, will shew 
likewise, that no other motions could have been given to correspond to the 
positions of the planets, with which tliey must agree. Therefore, I say, 
it is indispensihly requisite that the Edinburgh Reviewer, if he does not 
choose to acknowledge his error with the candour due from a gentleman, 
should distinctly point out to his readers, and the world at large, that pre- 
cise period of time, so prodigiously anterior to that given by me, at which 

t 

the Surya Siddhdnta, in his ideas, gave the positions of the heavenly bodies 
nearer the truth than between seven and eight hundred years ago. And 
not only point out the precise time, but also the then actual mean po- 
sitions of the planets, &c. according to the Surya Siddhdnta, and the best 
modern European tables. It is by these means only lie can convince his 
readers of his candour, truth, and abilities. 

As I have, in the preceding pages, stated fully all that can be necessary 
respecting the principles of the Hindu artificial systems of astronomy, the 
Surya Siddhdnta, and tlie antiquity of the system it contains, 1 shall now 
take leave of tlie Reviewer, and proceed to other matters of more im- 
portance to those who wish to form a true judgment of the real antiquity 
of the Hindu history, &c. 

Most of the Eastern nations, and the Hindus in particular, appear to have 
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etnjiloyed, from time immemorial, artificial systems, not only in‘astronomy, 
but also for chronological purposes. Therefore, to form a just idea of the Hindu 
histoiy and its antiquity, a knowledge of these systems, and of the various 
changes that have taken place from time to time, is absolutely necessaiy. 

Two of the most ancient Hindu systems now known, and which in early 
times were applied to the purposes of chronology, are contained in an as- 
tronomicid work entitled the Graha Munjari. Tins work is extremely va- 
luable, as it enables us to fix, with precision, the real periods of Hindu his- 
tory, with their respective durations ; and to shew from thence the altera- 
tions that liave since taken place by tlie introduction of new systems. 

The first system mentioned in this work consisted of 2400000 years, 
which was called the Calpa. — ^Tlus period was divided into Manwantaras 


and Yugs*, as follow : 

A Satya Yug consisted of 96 O years. 

A Tritd, 720 

A Dwdpar, 480 

ACaU, 240 

A Mah& Yug, 2400 

7\ Mak&Yugs, 170400 

with a Satya of, g60 

A Mamcantara, 171360 

t 

14 Manwantaras, 3399040 

which, with a Safya at beginning, 96 O 

Form the whole Calpa, 2400000 

,,, I. , ,, I, 


* The Cid/jpab also divided into 1000 Yug$, of 2400 years each. 
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The years expired of the above system, at the era of VicRAjrA'oiTVA, 
were 1190627; which being reduced into Manzoantaras and Yugs^ wr 


shall have 

A Satya at the beginning, 96O 

6 Afflfwzyaw/aras complete, 1028160 

67 Mah& Yiigs of the 7th Mattwantara, , . . 160800 

Thence to the era of Vxcrama'ditya, .... 707 

Total years expired, 1 1 90627 


Hence it appears that the Cali Yug, of the 67th Mahd Yug, of the 7th 
Mamoantara of this system, ended 707 years before the era of Vicrama- 
DITYA, or 764 years before Christ — Therefore 

The Satya Yug, or golden age, began B. C. 3164 


The TVefd Yug, or silver age 2204 

The Dw&par Yug, or brazen age, 1484 

The Cali Yug, or iron age, 1 004 

And ended, 764 

* IMaking in all 2400 years. 


During the first period of 960 years, called the golden age, the Hindus 
have no real history ; the whole being fabulous, except wliat relates to 
the flood, which is allegorically represented by the fish incarnation. 

With the second period, or silver age, the Hindu empire commences, 
under the Solar and Lunar dynasties; and from Budha, the son of 
S6 ma, the first of the Lunar line, they reckon about fifty reigns down 

Vor. VIII. G g 
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to the end of the Dtoipar, whidh make, at an average, twenty-four 
years to a reign *• 

Towards the close of the fourth period, this system appears to have 
been laid aside, as the repeating the same names over again, would, 
in time, cause a confusion in history. 

The next system mentioned in the Graha Munjari, consisted of 
387600000 years, which was called the term of Brahma's life. This 
period is divided and subdivided in the following manner : 

A Calpa is called a day of Brahma', which in 

this system contains, 5000 years 

And his night is of the same length 5000 

A day and night therefore, = 10000 

SO of such days and nights make a month, = 300000 

And 12 such months a year, S600000 

And 107 such years and eight months make 

the full period of Brahma'’s life, . . = 387600000 

Tire Calpa, or day of Brahma', is divided into Marmantaras and Yugs, 
in the following manner : 


^ The and Dwdpar together make 1200 years, which, divided by 50, give 24 years 
to a reign. It b somewhat remarkable, that the principal Eastern nations date the commence- 
ment of their empires from nearly the same time. Thus we hnd theCkinese empire began under 


the dynasty of Hi a, according to Playfair, B. C. 22^7 

The kingdom of Egppf, 2207 

The kingdom of Assyria^ 2221 

The empire of India imder the solar and lunar lines, • • — 2204 
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A Satya contains, 2 0 

A Tr6t&, I 6 

A DwApav, 1 0 

A Cali^ 0 6 

A MaM Yug, 5 0* 

71 Maha Yugs 355 years 

With a Satya of, 2 

Make a Manwantara 357 

14 such Matnvantaras, 4998 

Which with a Satya at the beginning, 2 

Make a Calpa, or day of Brahma', 5000 years 

The years expired of this system, at tlie beginning of the Satya, or 

golden age of the former system, were, 213560000 

Add thence to the Christian era, 3164 

Total years expired at the era, 212563164 


After 193799286 years had been expired of Brahma'’s life, he, for the 
first time, created the Earth, and ordained that, at the end of every 
Calpa, or 5000 years, it should be destroyed, and again reproduced. 


Therefore, from the years elapsed, 212563164 

Take the years at the first creation, = 193799286 

Remain, 18763878 


The years from the first creation to the Christian era — ^which being divided 


This Yug of five yean is to be met with ia many books. 

G g 2 
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by 5000, the quotient will be the nuinber of times the world has heen 
destroyed and created, and the remainder will shew the years expired since 
the last creation. 

Thus = 3752 times destroyed and created, and 3878 j’cars 

from the last creation to the Christian era. — Now since there arc 357 years 
in each Manwantara, we have the date of the commencement of each 
as follow : 


The first Menwantara, . . 

. . . B. C. 3878 years. 

The second, 

. . . 3521 

Tlie third, 

. . . 3164 

The fourth, 

. . . 2807 

The fifth, 

. . . 2450 

The sixth, 

. . . 2093 

nrii#* - - - 

. . . 1736 

The eighth, 

. . . 1379 

The ninth, 

. . . 1022 

The tenth, 

. . . 665 

The eleventh, 

. . . 308 

The twelfth, 

. . . A.C. 49 

Tlie thirteenth, 

. . . 406 

Tire fourteenth, 

. . . 763 

and ended, 

. . . 1120 


Making in alt about 5000 years, with the Sandhi of two years. 

Having thus exhibited the periods of ancient history, according to 
both systems, the annexed table will now shew, at one view, the com- 
mencement of each period, by which the corresponding times in each 
system may be more easily seen and understood. 
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By this table it will appear, that the Satya, or golden age, as wc may 
call it, of the first system, began on the same year that the third Manxcau- 
tara of the second system did; that is, the year before Christ 31(4- 
And that the ninth Mamvantara, of the second system, began the year 
B. C. 1022, only eighteen years after the commencement of the Cali, 
or iron age, of the first system. 

Hence, from the beginning of the third Mamcantara, down to that of 
the ninth, includes nearly the same time as the Satya, Trita, and Dxaiju/i 
of the first system ; and consequently, that the ev ents of history recorded 
in these periods, if transferred to the former, should be found under those 
particular Mamoantaras which corresponded with the actual times in 
which they happened, unless purpose!}' destroyed or perverted, in modern 
times, to prevent a discovery of the change that has been made in 
the systems. 

Therefore, without entering minutely into the Hindu histoiy, let us 
sec how far the periods of the two ancient systems agree, with respect 
to the same events, which will be the most certain mode of proving the 
truth of these systems. 


The Hindus place the flood in the Satya, or golden age : — on referring 
to the Manwantaras we find, according to the Mdraindcya purdna, that 
the flood took place in the fourth Manwantam ; and that the fourth 
Menu derived his name, Ta'masa, from the univci sal daikness which 
then overspread the earth — therefore the two .systems agree in this point. 


The next period is the Trita, or silver age, at or about the commence- 
ment of which the empire began under t\\c Solar and Zt/war dy- 
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nasties. Budiia, the son of S6 ha, the son of Atrt, was the first of the 
Lunar line, and from him down to the end of the Dw^par, or brazen age, 
(being 1200 years) there were about fifty reigns. Now by referring to the 
table, wcsec that the beginning of the Jr^/iof the first system, corresponds 
to the latter part of the fifth Mamcantara of the second ; we therefore 
naturally look into the Puranas under that period, and there find, among 
other names of persons who then lived, those of Atri, S6ma, and Budua, 
which shews the exact agreement between the two systems. 

We next come to the sixth Manwantara*, which by the table, began 111 
years later than the Trtla, or silver age. Among the names we find men- 
tioned in the Puranas in this period, are BurIgu and Dacsha, wlio appear 
to have been cotcmporaiy^, or nearly so. — For Yayati, the fourth prince 
in descent from Budha in the Lunar dynasty, according to the Puranas, 
was married to De'vaya'ni, the grand-daughter of BhrIgu, of whom he 
begat two sons, Yadu and Turvasu; and of Sarmisht'a', the daughter 
of VrYsuapahvan, the grandson of Dacsha, he begat three sons more, 
viz. Druhya, Anu, and Puru; consequently, BhrIgu and Dacsha 
must have lived about the same period, and that Budha could have been 
earlier only by a few years, perhaps one or two generations at most. These 
circumstances, though they may appear to some at fitst sight as trivial, 
involve facts of considerable importance in the Hindu history, while, 
at the same time, they prove the truth of the ancient systems. 

Dacsha appears to have been an astronomer, and to have formed the 
twenty-seven lunar mansions, and other constellations, of which he is alle- 
gorically called the Father, as in the following verse of the C&licA Purdna. 


• Before Christ 2093. 
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That is — “In the early part of the Trka Vug, “ the daughters of Da'c- 
“ SHA were born; of these daughters he gave twenty-seven to the Moon.” 

Dacsiia, In some respects, bears a strong resemblance to Atlas, who, 
according to heathen mythology, was the father of the Pleiades and 
Hyades, the and /?<;/««/ of Dacsha. Atlas is supposed by some 

to have been the son of Asia, the daughter of Oceanus: — The Purdnas 
make Dacsha the grandson of the daughter of Oceanus. 

We next proceed to the 7th Matmantara. Among the names given 
the Purdnas in this period, we find those of Jamadagni, Bis'wa'mitha, 
and Bhabadwa'ja, men who, according to the Hindu history, lived to- 
wards the close of the TrM Vug; for Jamadogni was the father of Pa- 
ras'ura'ma, and nephew of BisVa'mitba. Hence the tW-» systems agree 
in this point. 

The next period we come to is the Dzadpar Vug, or brazen age of the 
first system. This period is rendered famous in the Hindu history, by the 
war that took place towards the close of it, between the sons ofDiiKi- 
taeasht'ra and those of Pa'ndu. 

Among the names of men we find mentioned in Hindu history, as Jiving 
in this period, are those of Paua'sara, Vya's his son, Gahga, Ga'lava,** 
Aswattha'man, Causica, Di'ptima'n, CrIpa, RKshvas'kinga, &c. 
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By reference to the table, this period corresponds to the eighth Marman- 
tara of the second system, under which we accordingly look in the P«- 
ranas, and find, as might naturally be expected, among others, the follow- 
ing names, viz. Vya's, Ga'lava, Asayattha'man, Causica, Di'ptima'n, 
Cr'jpa, and RKshtas'uixoa*. 

IIa\ ing thus fully and clearly proved the truth of the ancient systems, 
it is unnecessary to proceed farther in the way of comparisons ; nor in- 
deed could we, as the fourth period ended shortly after. 

We shall, therefore, now proceed to some of the observations that have 
been left us by Para'sara, Garoa, and others of the ancients, which 
will enable us to judge with more certainty of the actual time in which 
they lived, as well as of the progress then made in the science of astro- 
nomy in India. 

It/appears, from what is stated in the Pdr&sari San'kitd, relative to tlie 
commencement of the six Hindu seasons, that the solstitial colure had 
passed through the first point of Dhanisht'M, and the middle of Aslhshd, 
while the equinoct\l colure cut the tenth degree of Bharani, and 3“ 20' 
of Visdc'hd. 

The same positions of the colures are also given in a little treatise on 
ancient astronomy, annexed to one of the Vidas, in the possesion of Mr. 
CoLEBRooKE, which hc obligingly lent me, the sixth verse of which 
runs thus : 


* In each Manwantara, down to the fourteenth, only a few names are given us in the 
present Purdnas^ which seem to have been extracted from some lip^r works, that are not 
* DOW to be found. 
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That is—'* In the beg^nniii^ of S'ravuht'ha, the Sun and Moon ascend 
" towards the North, and in the middle of S&rpa, or the mansion of the 
“ serpent, the Sun goes towards the South ; the former, always in MAgh^ 
“ the latter in S'r&vana." 

About the year A. D. 527> the solstitial colure, according to Brahma 
Gupta, cut U. A'shdrA in S* 20', and Punarvasu in the tenth degree, 
which made a difference in the positions of the colures, of 23* 20', from 
the time of Fara'sara. For, the longitude of the first point of S'raoislir 


t'h& in the Hindu Sphere is, = 9 23* 2Cy 

And 3" — 20' of U. A*sh&r&, ~ 9 00 00 

Difference or precession to A.D. 527 23 20 

Which at 50 seconds per annum g^ves . . 1680 years. 

Add from A. D. 527> to this time, 1277 

Total years since the time of Fara'sara . 2957 


Which make about one hundred and fifty years, before the beginning of 
the CaU Yug of the first system of the Graha Mur^ari ; or about one 
hundred and thirty-one years, before the end of the eighth Mantoantara 
of the second system. 

It appears also from the little work above-mentioned, and its commen- 
tary wherein Garga is repeatedly quoted, that the Sun and Moon were 
supposed to return to a line of conjunction in the first point of S'rtevisht'hd, 
at the instant of the winter solstice at the end of every cycle or Yug of 
five years. In this period the moon Was supposed to make sixfy-two re- 

irTTT H r. 
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volutions to tiie sun, and sixty-seven to the same fixed star, or the equi- 
nox ; tor, it seems, they had no knowledge of the precessicm of the equi- 
noxes at that time. 


The number of mean solar days assigned to this cycle of five years was 
1830, and the number of lunar days in the same time I860. Hence 
1st, The solar days in a year, . . . = = 366 days 

2d, The lunar days in a year, . . . = = 372 * 


3d, The moon’s mean annual motion = — = 13 — 4 24 — 0 0 

4th, Themoon’s daily motion . . . = = 13 10 49ii 

h. m. uc. 

5th, Themoon’s periodical revol. . = xsAa = 27 — 7 — 31 — 20 ^ 

6th, The moon’s synodical revol. . = 29 12 23 13 


It appears also, that the greatest length of the day was thirty-two 
Dandas, or twelve hours, forty-eight minutes ; consequently, the latitude 
of the place of observation must have been about 13^* North. There is 
no mention made in this work, nor in that of Para'sara, of the names of 
the days of the week, or of the twelve signs ; which seem to have been 
introduced into the Hindu astronomy at a much later period. 


* Cadmus, about fifteen centuiies before Christ, introduced the OetaterU, or cycle of 
tight years, into Chretee. In this cycle there were ninety-nine lunaticms, of thirty lunar days 


each. Therefore, 

The lunar days in the qrcle were, 2970 

The lunar days in a year, = AJUP = 371^ 

The ancient Hindiu made it as above, • . 372 


The diffineuee is f of a lunar day, which being taken from S€6 the solar days, leave Sfi5^ days 

dt, hra, t». 

fortbeyearof CAi>MVs»-«-thb in eight yean makes 2922 solar days — Htocc. tm = <29 12 21 

«ec. ' m. MO. 

49^ ibc lunatioD of Cadmus^ which is 1 24 short of the ancient Hindu lunation. 
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From the above short sketch, the reader will be able to judge of the 
progress made in astronomy in India near 3000 years ago. He will perceive 
that the Hindut at that time, possessed nothing that could be called astro- 
nomy, no more than other nations. 

days. hrs. m. sec. 

The Hindus made the lunation then . . =29 — 12 — 23 IS^-j- 

The Europeans make it now 29— 12 — 44 3 

Difference about 20 49-|- 

^Vhich in less than 155 years would produce an error of one lunation *. 

After this period, we meet with nothing on astronomy till we come down 
to Brahma' Gupta, being a space of about 1680 years, which seems to be 
an entire blank in the Hindu astronomy. This astronomer flourished 
about A. D. 527, and finding that the ancient systems were veiy imper- 
fect, on account of the shortness of the periods, he framed an entire new 
system, on a much larger scale, making the to consist of 4320000000 
years. To this cycle or period of years, he assigned the following re- 
volutions of the planets, &c. 


[ Planeti. 

Apndes. 

Nodes, retro. 

Sun, 

Moon, 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

easooooooo 
57753300000 
17936998984 
7033389499 
3296828532 
364336455 j 
146567398 ' 

480 

488105858 

332 

653 

292 

855 

41 

232311168 

511 

893 

267 

63 

584 


• This makes an error of one day in legs than iix yean, which shews that the Htmfii*, at that 
period, could not determine the times of coqjunctions and onwrilions of the Sun and Moon for 
sis years together coneft,mudi less eclipses; the calculatioD of which they must have hecn then, 
and for numy ages after, totally unacquamted with. 

Hh2 
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The revolution of the equinoxes, in 4S20000000 years, s 199^9 

Mean solar days, 1577^16450000 

Lunar days or tithls, 160S999000000 

He made Sunday* the first day of the Ca^, on which day, at sun rise, 
the planets, &c. are assumed to have been on a line of mean conjunction 
in the first point of Arks in the Hindu sphere. Tlie years expired of 
this system on the 1st of Vaisacf ha (or Vysakh) this yesx n 1972948905. 
Hence, the mean places of the planets, &c. may be computed, from the 
above data, for any instant required. 

This is the third and last system, to which the Hindus have transferred 
their histoiy, and for which purpose, in imitation of the ancients, they 
divide it into MamoarUaras and Yt^s, as follow : 


ASatyaYugof, 1728000 years. 

KTritdof, 1296000 

A Dwipar of, 864000 

A CaU of, 432000 

A Mahi Vug, 4320000 

71 Mahd Yugs, 306720000 

with a. Satya of, 1728000 

A Mamoantara, 308448000 ^ 

14 MamumtaraS/, 4318272000 — — 

with a &aya at beginning of, 1728000 — ^ — 

The modem Calpa, 4320000000 


* Tliu is the first qwtem, so fiur as we yet know, in which the names of the days of the week 
apd the twelve signs were introduced. These were probably received from the West, and the 
Mt point of Arks was fixed to that point in the IBudu sphere, which correqwnded with the 
hiMaait df the vernal equinox, Which, in the time of Brahma' Oupta. was the begmning of 
Asubd. This petition has, therefore, a direot reference to the actuid time the twelve s^ns were 
first introduced, that is to say, near 1300 years ago; though.kitherto butlitUe, if at all, attended 
to by wrilmrsoD the UtMiK astronomy, tcc. 
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In order to show how the Hindu history, according to the two former 
systems, had been transferred to this, let 1^72948905, the years now 
expired be reduced into Mamvantaras and Yt^s, and we shall have 


A Satya at the be^nning, 

. . = 1728000 years. 

6 Marmantaraa complete, ... - 

= 1850688000 

27 Mah& Yugs of the 7th Manmaidara^ . 

. =: 116640000 

Satya of the 28th Mah& Yug^ 

1728000 

TretA of ditto, 

. . . 1296000 

DwApar of ditto, 

864000 

Expired of the Cali of ditto, - 

4905 

Total years expired, 

. . 1972948905. 


Hence, it is evident thatv we are now in the 4906th year of the Cali 
Yug^ of the twenty-eighth Mah& Yug, of the seventh Manwantara of 
this new system. 

Now, if we transfer the names, See. in the four ages of the first system 
of the Graha Mwyari, to the Satya, TrStd, Dtvdpar and Cali above- 
mentioned, and those in the Mamoantaras of the second system, to the 
Mamoantara of the same name in this ; then we shall have the periods of 
Hindu history, according to modem noticms, founded on the system of 
Brahka' Gupta. 

In the first place, by transferring the names, &c. in the Ihodpar Yug of 
the first system, to the period of the same name in the new system, 
Para'sara, Vya's, and others, who lived near three thousand years ago, 
are thrown back into antiquity about 5000 years ; and the same persons 
who lived in the ei^^Mataeantara, of the second system, by the transfer, 
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will appear as yet to come ; for we are now only in the seventh of the new. 
Secondly, Budha, the son of S6 ma, the first of the Lunar line, who began 
his reign about the beginning of the Trktii of the first system, or S204 
years, B. C. will, by the transfer, be placed at the distance of S163109 years 
before the Christian era ; — ^Thirdly, in the TritA and Dwi^r of the first 
system, there were (taken together) 1200 years, during which about fifty 
princes in the Lunar line had reigned in succession, but the TritA and 
of the new system contain 2160000 years, which divided among 
fifty* give 43200 years to a reign; — Fourthly, Budha, the son of S6 ma, 
lived towards the close of the fifth Mamoantara of the second system, 
which being transferred to the new, his name will appear at two distinct 
periods of time, immensely distant from each other, viz. in the fifth Man~ 
wantara, and again in the TritA of the twenty-eighth MahA Yu^, 
of the seventh Mamvantara, being an interval, at the least, of 4268 16000 
years; — ^Fifthly, the mothers of the children of Yaya'ti (see pt^e 230) 
who lived in the sixth Mamoantara of the second system, by being trans- 
ferred to the sixth Mamomtara in the new, are thrown back several mil- 
lions of years before their children, and Dacsha and BhrIgu, by the 
same transfer, are thrown back, from their cotemporaries, many millions 
of years. Lastly, Swayaubhuva, the Adam of the Hindus, who, ac- 
cording to the second system, lived 3878 years before Christ, is placed, 
by the transfer, 1972947101 years before that epoch. — ^These are a few of 
the ^consistencies introduced by the adoption of the new system of 
Brahma' Gupta, the rest may be easily conceived. 

To reconcile these different absurdities, it was necessary to new model 
the whole of the PurAnas, and to introduce such fictions and prophecies, 
as seemed best calculated to answer the end in view ; but which after all, 
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only serve to she^, in a more glaring manner, the folly of the at- 
tempt. 

The enormous length of the periods in the new system, required that 
the life of man should be proportionably extended, which was accord- 
ingly assumed : In order to account for the same Rtshis being men- 
tioned in different periods, immensely distant from each other, they are 
asserted not only to have existed at all times, but to be still living. But 
as all men were not Rtshis, and as there were twenty-seven Makd Yugs 
from the beginning of the seventh Manwantara to the commencement of 
the twenty-eighth Mahd 116640000 years, during which there is no 
shadow of history ; to account for this, they therefore pretend, that at the 
end of every Mahd Fug, or 4320000 years, the same names, persons, &c. 
again occur, as in the preceding period ; so that by having the names, 
&c. for one Mahd Fug, or set of four ages, we have them for all the rest. 

Vta's, and others, as I have already noticed, lived in the eighth Man- 
wantara of the second system of the Graha Mut^ari, but by the transfer 
of the names in that Manwantara, and in the ninth, tenth, &c. to the periods 
of the same names in the new system, they would appear as yet to come ; 
therefore, to reconcile this, all that was necessary was to convert it into a 
prophecy, which was accordingly adopted in the rcwAtxnPurdnas ; so that 
those men who in reality are l(mg since past and gone, appear, in these 
books, as if yet to come ,* and as many millions of ages must elapse, by the 
new system, before the periods of their prophesied existence can arrive, 
there is no great danger of detecting the falsehood of such prophecy. 

It may however be easily conceived, that such a change in the history, 
by the introduction of a new system, though highly flattering to the vanity 
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of the Hituhts iu general, in exalting them, at least nominally, in point 
of antiquity above all other nations, would naturally be opposed by many, 
as long as any knowledge remained of the ancient systems, therefore, the 
suppression of these would become necessaiy. Accordingly we find, by 
a tradition still current among the learned Hindus, that the Mah&rhtras, 
(Mharatiu) deaittoyed all the works of the ancient astronomers they could 
meet with ; which, in some measure, may account for the deficiency we 
have observed in astronomical works, anterior to the time of Brahma' 
Gupta. But if the Mharatas did actually destroy the works of the ancient 
astronomers, it may be justly inferred that other Works of antiquity, the 
subjects of which might contradict the new order Of things, have also met 
the same fate. 

From the foregoing view of the artificial systems which have prevailed 
at different times, and of the various changes that have been made in the 
Hindu history, &c. the reader will now be able to judge for himself, and 
form a just opinion of the antiquity of the books of the Hindus, their 
arts and their sciences. 

In the first place, it must be evident, that as the artificial system of 
Brama'Gupta, now called the Calpa of Brahma', and to which the 
modem Hindus have artfully transferred their history, is not yet 1300 
years old, no book whatever, let its name or title be what it will, in which 
the monstrous periods of that system, or any allusipn to them, is found, 
can possibly be older than the time of its invention'*. And secondly, that 


• The author of this system, as well as the time in which he lived, is well known to the 
leanied, and subject to no doubt. Those who wish to see the age of the system determined 
from eoUiputalkm, mny consult Vol. VI, AskAie Researches, paRe 57!9*d&l. 
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none of tbe snodem Rontances, commonly called the Pmr&m, at least in 
the form they now stand, are older than 684 years ; the time when the 
fourteenth Meammtara of the second system of the GrdhaMuTQ<iritxAt.t\ 
but that some of them are the compilations of still later times. 

We may, perhaps, be told by some person who has suffered his imagi- 
nation to get the better of his judgment, that the Hindus firmly beUeve in 
the prophecies in ,the Pur Anas, and that we have no right to doubt their 
authenticity, or what universal opinion sanctions as true. 

With respect to the firm belief or universal opinion of the Hindus, we 
know too well the fallacy of it, and that it is not in the smallest degree to 
be relied on. We know that it is the universal opinion of the Hindus, 
that Para'sara, Vya's, Gabga, and others, lived near 5000 years ago. 
But we know, to a certainty, from the positions of the colures in the time 
of Para'saea, &c. that such opinion is totally false, and that it arose 
from the transfer of the names of men living in the Dwdpar Yt^ of the 
first system of the Graha Musffori, to the period of the same name in the 
modem system of Brahma' Gupta ; and that a similar transfer of the 
names in the eighth, ninth, tenth, &c. Mcamantaras of the second system, 
to the periods of the same name in the new, gave rise to the pretended 
prophetic effusion in the modern Pur&nas, &c. 

Moreover, we know, that it is the general opinion of the Hindus, that 
Vara'ha Mshira not only lived about the year A. D. 499> but also at 
the era of VieRAMA'oiiTVA, or fifty-six years before Christ; which opi- 
awn we know tube inconsistent with truth, and contrary to the course of 
nature. Vara'ha. Mshira, in his rule for calculating the precession ai 
the equinoxes, given in his work, entitled the J&tacimeeoa, says,i— 
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That is, “ From the year of Smo take 491 : — ^having put the re- 
“ mainder down in two places, let one of them be divided by ten, and 
“ the quotient taken from the other, the residue is the precession in 
** minutes.” 

Ijence many of the Hindus have, erroneously, concluded that Vara'ha 
Mihira must have lived in the year 421 of Saca, or A. D. 499. But 
surely there is not the smallest foundation to draw any such inference from 
the passage, for, he might have lived at the present time and pven the 
same rule. In fact, it might, with equal propriety, be pretended that he 
lived at the beginning of the CaU because he assumed the planets to 
have been in a line of mean conjunction in the first point of Aries at that 
time. Not satisfied, however, with thus stretching a point in favour of 
the antiquity of their author, they go something farther, and endeavour 
from the following verse of the Naoaratna, which they generally quote, to 
refer him to the era of Vicrama'oitya, fifty-six years before Christ, ov 
fipwards of 500 years still earlier than the former. 

iaigws i 

mim’r 

that is, “ Dhanvantari, Cshapanaca, Amaras'in'ha, S'an'cu, 
BeWi,arhatta, Ghatacarpura, Ca'lida's, the celebrated Vara'ha 
Mihira and Bararuchi, were the nine gems in the council of Jhffa 
VlCRAMA.” 
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Upon shearing the above verse to an intelligent pandit, be smiled and 
said, with a degree of candour I did not expect, that the inference, with 
respect to time, usually drawn from it, was not just; for that there had 
'been several princesof the name of Viceama, or Vicrama'ditva. That, 
exclusive of the one from whom the epoch is reckoned, there was another 
in '‘the time of Salvahan ; a third who had succeeded Rtffa Buoja ; and 
a fourth lineally descended from the latter, now living at a place, called 
Bh^poor, bej'ond Patna: — that, beside these, there were many others, 
who had sprung up at different periods in the same family, but that the 
particular prince in whose time Vaba'ha Mihira, and the others above 
named, flourished, was the immediate successor of Rq;a Bhoj a. For, that 
they were first in the council of Rajah Bhoja, and afterwards in that of 
Vicrama'ditta his successor. This simple explanation of the pandit, 
was a complete solution of the mystery on which the pretended antiquity of 
the works of Vara ha, Amaras'inha, Ca'lidas, Barabuchi, &c. were 
founded, and which led many into an error that they were written before the 
Christian era, though in reality little more than seven hundred years old. 

B4iga Bhoja, according to the Ayeen Akbery, began his reig^ about 
the year 1 153 of Salvahan. — ^This, however, must be incorrect, for it 
seems, that according to Hindu accounts, and others, he began his reign 
about SIO years before the death of Raja Pith aura, who fell in battle 
with the Mahomedans, A. H. 588, or A. D. 1192. And as R^a Bhoja 
is said to have reigned 100 years, he must consequently have ascended the 
throne A. D. 982, and died A. D. 1082: which agrees exactly with 
the time in which we know Vaka'ha Mihira must have flourished, 
according to the positions of the planets, &c. given by him in his works, 
as well as from the date of the Bhdsvati, composed in A. D. 1099, by one 
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of his pupils. R(^a Bhoja, acoordiBg to dbe /tgm VurAnOf wts succeeded 
by Riga Viceama. 

Bararuchi, one of the nine above-mentioned, was Bie author of unpo- 
pular Work, entitled &rihdsana iatiiirtiiaatiy relating to Rxga Bhoja. The 
names of Ca'lida's, Barabuchi, &c. are to be met with in the 
CkampUt as also in the Bhq;a Prabmdha, from which last-mentioned work 
the following passage is taken : — 

ifer: fiwiftr srrtirtirti 

“ The Brihmem seeing him (i. e. Ca'lida's) said — O Ca'uda's, Bhoja 
does not give us, u;Ao art learned in all the V^as^ any thing." 

I 

Several other passages might be quoted from the Bhoja Prabani^, to 
shew that Ca'lida's, Bararuchi, and a great many other learned men 
whose names are therein mentioned, lived at the court of Bhoja. The 
Bh<^ Prabandha, is said to have been written by Raja Bulla la Sr'na. 

We may now plainly perceive, from the whole of the above facts, the 
little dependence there is to be placed on what is usually called the uni- 
versal or general opinion of the Hindus ; which when thoroughly sifted 
and examined to the bottom, proves at last to be founded, principally, in 
vanity, ignorance, and credulity. 

A great deal more might be said, respecting the history and astronomy 
of the Hindus; but having already extended this paper to a much greater 
length than I originally intended, I shall now take leave of thb subject. 
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with that Work. 

Sr CAPTAIN F. WltFOBD. 


INTBODVCTION. 

A T the moment of appearing before the tribunal of the AHatie Society^ 
and of the public, it would be in vain to attempt to conceal my emo- 
tion and anxiety. On the merit of the composition atone, I am conscious 
their judgment must rest ; and this conviction agitates me with doubt 
and apprehension. 

I have omitted no endeavour to render this work as free from imperfec- 
tions as my abilities would allow ; but the sntgect is so novel, and the 
source of information so remote from the learned in Europe^ that I must 
confess I feel no small degree of uneasiness on that accoont. Fortunatdy 
for me, the Society, to which I have the honour of presenting my work, 
win stand between me and the public, for it is in the power of every 
member, whether conversant with the Sansct'it language or not, to ascei^ 
tain the genuineness of all the authorities cited by me ; the books, feom 
which I have drawn my information, being by no means rare nor difficidt 
to be procured. 

The grand outlines and principal features of this essay are also well 
knovm to pandits and learned men in India. A few passage^ anecdotes, 
and circumstances may be, perhaps, unknown to many of them: but these 
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are perfectly iminaterial ; and, whether allowed to remain or not, neither 
foundation nor superstructure can be affected. 

The Sacred Isles in the West, of which S'zvfita~dwipa, or the White 
Island, is the principal, and the most famous, are, in fact, the holy 
land of the Hindus. Hiere the fundamental and mysterious transactions 
of the history of their relij^on, in its rise and progress, took place. The 
White Island, this holy land in the West, is so intimately connected with 
their religion and mythology, that they cannot be separated: and, of 
course, divines in India are necessarily acquainted with it, as distant Mu- 
selmam with Arabia. 

This I conceive to be a most favourable circumstance; as, in the present 
case, the learned have little more to do than to ascertain whether the 
White Island be England, and the Sacred Isles of the Hindus, the British 
Isles. After having maturely considered the subject, I think they are. 
My reasons for this opinion are given in the present work, and I submit 
them with all due deference to the learned, declaring publicly, that 1 have, 
to the best of my knowledge, fairly stated the case, and that I have 
not designedly omitted any passage that might induce a different con- 
clusion. At the same time I desire them to believe, that I do not mean 
to write dogmatically, even when I seem to make a positive assertion, 
and that I never entertained an idea that my conviction should preclude 
the full exercise of their judgment. 

Should the learned, after a due investigation of the subject and of the 
proofs I have adduced in support of my opinion, dissent from it, and as- 
sign another situation for the White Island, and the Sacred Isles, I have 
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not the least objection to it : for, admitting my position to be right, I am 
conscious that Britain cannot receive any additional lustre from it. In- 
deed I had originally supposed Crete to be meant, and it was not without 
some reluctance, that I gave up the first impression, originating from 
no unspecious reasons,^ which however yielded to more solid proofs. 

The difficulties I have experienced in bringing forward this work, were 
numerous. Some originated from the nature of the work itself, and of^. 
the sources, from which I drew my information, whilst others were o^ 
a most perplexing and distressing nature in themselves. 

My originid design was to have published my essay on the Sacred Isles 
by itself, and this several years ago, when it was ready for the press, fiut 
in that detached state, if I may be allowed the expression,, unconnected 
with the geography of the country from which I drew my information 
respecting them, and unaccompanied with the general system of geography 
of the Hindus, it would have appeared to great disadvantage. Beside, it 
was far from being so complete as it now is ; for I have since found 
many valuable and interesting materials, which have enabled me to form 
a more adequate idea of the subject. 

A fortunate, but at the same time a most distressful discovery contri- 
buted to delay its publication. Though I never entertained the least doubt 
concerning the genuineness of my vouchers (having cursorily collated them 
with thv originals a little before I had completed my essay), yet when I 
refected how cautious an author ought to be, and how easily mistakes 
will take place, I resolved once more to make a general collation of my 
vouchers with the originals,, before my essay went out of roy bands. This- 
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I coiimved was a duty wluch I owed, not only to tihe public, but to my 
own character. 

In going on with the collation, I soon perceired, that whenever tlte word 
S'wetam, or S'weta-dw^y the name of the prtncipai of the Sacred Isles, 
and also of the whole cluster, was introduced, the writing was somewhat 
different, and that the paper was of a different colour, as if stained. Sur- 
prised at'this strange appearance, I held the page to the light, and per- 
ceived immediately that there ^vas an erasure, and that some size had been 
applied. Even the former word was not so much defaced, but that I 
could sometimes make it out plainly. I was thunderstruck, but felt some 
consolation, in knowing that still my manuscript was in my own posses- 
sion. I recollected my essay on Egypt, and instantly referred to the origi- 
nals which I had quoted in it, my fears were but too soon realized, the 
same deception, the same erasures appeared to have pervaded them. 
I shall not trouble the Society with a description of what I felt, and of 
my distress at this discovery. My first step was to inform my friends 
of it, either verbally or by letters, that I might secure, at least, the credit 
of die first disclosure. 

When I reflected, that the discovery might have been made by others, 
either before or after my death, that in one case my situation would 
have been truly distressful; and that in the other my name would have 
passed with infemy to posterity, and increased the calendar of imposture, 
it brought on such paroxysms as threatened the most serious consequences 
in my then infirm state of health. I formed at first the resolution to give 
up entirely my researches and pursuits, and to inform Government and the 
public of my misfortune. But my friends dissuaded roe from taking an^ 
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hEsiy^ Ste^; and advised me to ascertain \irhtfdieir tM l^^pttoh had per- 
vaded the wh<de of the antliorities cited by me, or some parts only. 1 fol- 
lowed their advice, atad having resumed the ccdlation of niy vouchers with 
unexcepHonaMe mannscripts, 1 found that the impositions were not so 
extensive as I had apprehended. 

The nature of tny ineiuiries and pursuits Was Originaily the Source of 
this misfortune. Had they been confined to some particular ^object, to be 
found within tiie limits of a fbw books, as astronomy, it could never have 
taken place; but the case was very different. The geography, histoiy, and 
mythology of the Hindus are blended together, and dispersed through a vast 
number of voluminous books, in which prevails a most disgusting confu- 
sion and verbosity. Besides, the titles Of their books haVe seldom any affinity 
with the contents ; and I have Often found most valuable materials in trea- 
tises, the professed subject of Which was of the most unpromising nature. 

Thus when I began to study the Sanscrit lattg^uage, I Was obliged to 
Wade, with difficulty, through ponderous Volumes, generally Without find- 
ing any thing valuable enough to reward me fbr my trouble. But in the 
course of conversation, my pandit, and other learned natives, often mtm> 
tioned most interesting legends, bearing an astonishing affinity with those 
of the western mythologists. 

I ootisequcntly directed my pandit to make extracts from all the Pu- 
rtidda and other books relative to my inquiries, and to arrange them under 
proper heads. I gave him a proper establishment of assistants aiid writers, 
and 1 requested him to procure another pandit to assist me in my studies ; 
and I obtained> ibr his further encouragement, a place for him in the 

VoL. VIII. K k 
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college at Benares* At the same time, I amused myself with unfolding 
to him our ancient mythology, history, and geography. This was abso- 
lutely necessary, as a clue to guide him through so immense an under- 
taking, and I Ijad full confidence in him. His manners were blunt and 
rough, and his arguing with me on several religious points with coolness 
and steadiness, a thing very uncommon among natives, (who on occasions 
of this kind, are apt to recede, or seem to coincide in opinion,) raised him 
in my esteem. I affected to consider him as my Guru, or spiritual teacher j 
and at certain festivals, in return for his discoveries and communications, 
handsome presents w'ere made to him and his family. 

The extracts which I thus received from him, 1 continued to translate, 
by way of exercise, till, in a few years, this collection became very vo- 
luminous. At our commencement, 1 enjoined him to be particularly cau- 
tious in his extracts and quotations ; and informed him, that if I should, 
at a future period^ determine to publish any thing, the strictest scrutiny 
would take place in the collation. He seemed to acquiesce fully in this ; 
and we went on, without any suspicion on my part, until Sir William 
Jones strongly recommended to me to publish some of my discoveries, 
particularly respecting Egypt. I collected immediately all my vouchers 
relating to that country, carefully revised my translations, selected the best 
passages, compared them with all the fragments I could find among our 
ancient authors, and framed the whole into an essay. I then informed my 
pandit that, previously to my sending it to Sir W. Jones, a most scrupulous 
collation of the vouchers, with the original manuscripts from which they 
were extracted, would take place. 


To this, without the least alteration in his countenance nay, with the 
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greatest cheerfulness, he assented ; and as several months intervened, he 
had time to prepare himself; so that when the collation took place, I saw 
no ground to discredit his extracts, and was satisfied. 

I have since learned, that, as the money for liis establishment passed 
through his hands, his avaricious disposition led him to embezzle the whole, 
and to attempt to perform the task alone, which was impracticable. In 
order to avoid the trouble of consulting books, he conceived the idea of 
framing legends from what he recollected from the Purdn'as, and from what 
he had picked up in conversation with me. As he was exceedingly well 
read in the Purdn'as, and other similar books, in consequence of his situ- 
ation with a Marhatta chief of the first rank in his younger days, it was 
an easy task for him ; and he studied to introduce as much truth as he 
could, to obviate the danger of immediate detection. 

Many of the legends were very correct, except in the name of the 
country, which he generally altered into that of either Egypt or S'wktam. 

His forgeries were of three kinds ; in the first there was only a word or 
two altered ; in the second were such legends as had undergone a more mate- ' 
rial alteration ; and in the third all those which he had writteirfrom memory. 

With regard to those of the first class, when he found that I was re- 
solved to make a collation of the manuscripts, he began to adulterate 
and disfigure his own manuscript, mine, and the manuscripts of the col- 
lege, by erasing the original name of the country, and putting that of Egypt 
or of S'wdam in its place. 


Kk S 
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To. pxcvcut tuy ducting those of tli^ sfiQ<?nd^ clfm. whs^ myt 
i)4i;nero48, hut of the gt^^tcst importaiDoe ifi. natitre i wA m hoohs 
in India are not boun 4 ^ io Eur^, afid every leaf io Ipoaet he took out 
one or two leaves, and Substituted others with an adulterous legend. 
In books, of some antiquity It is not unQqmmon to, see. a few new leaves iu< 
sertedv in the rpotn of others that were wanting. 

To conceal his in^positions of the third class, which ia the, most nu- 
merous^ he had the patience tq write two voluminous secrionsy. supposed 
tp belong one to the Scanda purdvia, apd the other tp ^e Brajmidtidat in 
which he connected, all the legends together, in die usual style of the J?«- 
i'dn'a&. These two sections, the. titles of which he borrowed, consist, aa 
he wrote them, of no less than 1^,000 Shoasy or lines. The real sections 
are so very scarce, that they- are generally supposed) to be lost> and pro^ 
bably are so, unless they are to be found in the library of the Rajah of 
Jayandgar- Other, impostors have had recourse to the Scatida, Brahmdriday 
and a. great part of which is not op jHesent to be. found ; 

and for that reason, these are called the Purdnas of ihieoes or impostors; 
though, the genuineness of such pa^ts as are in common use has never 
questioned.-— Some persons attempted, by such means, to deceive the 
fampus JATASiNHa), apd the.late Ticatuata, prime minister of theJVh^ 
of Oude. They were discovered, lost their places and appointments, and 
were disgraced. 

My chief pandit certainly had no idea, in the- first instanoey that- he 
shpuld be driven to such ex.txemities. I used (as. already ranarked) to 
translate the extracts which he made for me, by way of exercise ; and nevar 
thought, at that time, of comparing them with the originals ; first, be> 
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esRiw t had na reason to doubt their authenticity ; and secondly, because 
it would have- been soon enou^i to make the eoliation when I bad deter- 
mined upon pobffishing any part of them. ^ 

This apparently lulled him into security ; but, being afterwards- sensi- 
ble of the danger of his detection, be was induced to attempt the most 
daring fakiheation of the originate, in order, if possible, to extricate him- 
self. When discovered, he flew into the most violent paroxysms of rage, 
calling down the vengeance of heaven, with the most horrid and tremen- 
dous imprecations upon himself and' his children, if the extracts were 
not true: He brought ten Birdbrnens, not only as compurgators; but also 
to swefw, by- what is most sacred in their religion, to the genuineness of 
these extracts. After giving them a severe reprimand, ffarthis prostitution 
of their sacerdotal character, I, of course, refused to allow them to proceed. 

And here I shaU close the recital of what relates personally to a man, 
whose course of imposition I have deemed incumbent on me to lay before 
the public. He came to me in distress, but with a fair reputation ; he 
is now in affluence, but with a character inftmous for ingratitude, and 
fraud, and deceit. His voluminous extracts are still of great use to mcL . 
because they always contain much trutli, and tiie learned, therefore. Have- 
not been misled in their general conclusions from my essay on Egypt; 
though it would be dangerous for any one to use detached passages, and 
apply them to any particular purpose. In the course of my present work, 

I have collected carefully what I could And in India concerning Ethiopia 
and Egypt. 

A few instances of the impositions of my'pandit will exemplify bis mode 
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of proceeding. The first is a legend of the greatest importance, and said 
to be extracted from the Padma. It contains the history of Noah and 
his three sons, and is written in a masterly style. But unfortunately there 
is not a word of it to be found in that Purdria. It is, however, mentioned, 
though in less explicit terms, in many Purdn'as, and the pandit took par- 
ticular care in pointing out to me several passages which confirmed, more 
or less, this interesting legend. Of these I took little notice, as his extract 
appeared more explicit and satisfactory ; and I do not now recollect in what 
Purdrias, or other books, they are contained. It is acknowledged, that 
the three sons of Swayambhuva are incarnations of the Trimubti ; and 
they are declared, in general, in the Purdnas, to have been created by the 
Deity to marry the three daughters of the first man, with a view to avoid 
the defilement of human conception, gestation, and birth. 

Dacsha and Brahma' in a human shape; Carddama, or Capila, or 
Cabil, (the name of Cain among Muselmans,) was S'iva; and the bene- 
volent Buchi, was Vishnu : oneofRucHi’s titles is S'arma and S'ama: 
S'iva is called Ha and Ham in the objective case; and Brahma, or Dacsha, 
is declaied to be Pbaja'pati, nearly synonymous with Jya'pati. 

* In the Mahd-Bhdrata, section of the Adipuroa, there is a much more 
positive passage. D’harma, or the first man, sprang from the right side 
of Brahma', which was cut open for that purpose; to him were bom 
three sons, S'ama, Cama, and Harsha. 

The rest of the legend, about the intoxication of Noah, is from what 
my pandit picked up in conversation with me. 
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One of the sons of Noah is called Ila-pati, synonymous with Jta'- 
pATi, the lord of the earth, the same with Praja'pati, or the lord of 
mankind. Indeed the denomination of Prajipati is originally no more 
than Jipati, witli the itpsarga, or indeclinable particlepra, used intensively. 
Jah is the principle of life in a Hying being ; hence a man is called Pra-j&^ 
from his superiority above the rest of the animal creation. Besides, it is 
very common in India to prefix the particle pra to proper names of holy 
men, and more particularly so among the Baudd'hists. Thus they say, 
Pra-S'wana, the venerable S'wana. Pra-aryya-sira, the venerable sire 
of the A'ryyas, Pra-Is'wara, &c. In the same manner, Praja'pati sig- 
nifies the venerable Ja'pati, the chief of the animated creation. This 
will not seem in the least surprising, when we reflect that the IRndus 
never admit of any legend, without disfiguring it so as to make it their 
own. Besides, we see the enmity between Brahma' and S'iva remaining 
still in their human shapes; for Carddames'wara killed his brother 
Dacsha. 

k 

It is acknowledged, both by Hindus and the western mythologists, 
that at every renovation of the world the same events take place, the 
same heroes re-appear upon the scene; and of course S'ama, Cama, 
Harsua, or Pra-ja'pati, are born again to every Menu. 

Ila, or Ixa', called also Id'a', and Ir'a', was the son of Noah; and 
Ila'-pati is synonymous with Jya'pati, and implicitly so with Ja'pati. 
This Ila is called Ilts in the theogony of Orpheus, and Ghilshah 
in PerwVm’romances, which literally answers to Ila'-patx. He is, perhaps, 

h. 

the same with the eldest Ilvs of Homer. 
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l%e next legend is that of Seikramib, whidh the |Muidit has stoost 
shamefiillf disfigured. She is wdl known in J^nSs under the MUiifc of S'a^ 
uloEvi; and she is the goddess of the eSement of <fire^ soaninioal to the re* 
getable kingdom, the/SlfA(ia>erY(r,or iin»ioveable beings; and of couise ito 
their chief, ViSHVV, in the character ef the tree, which is de- 

ciaied to be the firsts the chief of trees, imd of course St'h&Korpati, or 
Stmirobatcx 

S'amI, and the Amatt'ha tree, have each two countenances; one is 
that of a tree of the same name, the other is that of a human being. In 
this, which is their original character, S'ahi is the same with UrvaSi, who 
married Purura va, the grandson of Noah, exactly in the same degree of 

4 

descent with the founder of Nknve. Tim same is called also Aila in the 
Purin'as, and Laxlanshah by Persian romancers, Ninus by the Greeks, 
and in the TamuU dialect he is also called Nilan, Their amours and their 
quarrds, and ultimately their reconciliation, are the subject of a beautifiil 
drama. Her charms certainly effected the conquest of Lailan's heart; 
they quarrelled, and she disappeared in a most wonderful manner; but 
Lailak, with powerful spdls, forced her back. Sehiramis first con* 
quered Staurobates, but was conquered by him at last. 

Sam! and Pururava were changed into two trees, without losing 
their human countenances, tlie SamI and the As’watt’ha; the St’ha* 
WARAPATi and S'am i*0£vl remain dallying in the tree of the same name ; 
hence she is really SakI-rama, though that denomination be never used. 

Her histoiy is to be found in tlie Gan'ss'a, Vishnu, and BMgevat 
Purinas, and also in the Mahh Bharata, but it is incomplete in each 
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of them: and the whole must be brought tc^ether and compared with the 
account given of her in the above Nataca, or dramatic poem. 

It is my intention to resume her histoiy in the course of this work; and, 
in the mean time, 1 sltali observe, that she was born at Tihotra (or Tri-hotra X 
to the west of Dehli; acknowledged to be the same place which is now 
caUed Tehera or Tehmra, and Tahora in the Peutingerian tables, near the 
river Sutltif: Tihotra is also supposed to be the same with Tri-garta^ a place 
often mentioned in Hindu books. « 

That goddess was the daughter of Aurvasa, who presides over theelemen- 
taiy fire, and is most inimical to the St'hamirs, and their lord and pati of 
course. 

Tlie stoiy of the two doves, mentioned in my essay on Semraim, is un- 
;known to the Paurmics; but tliere are some legends about them in the 
-western parts of India, where they apply them to, or, perhaps, framed them, 
in consequence of the two doves found by Mohammed in the Caaba at 
Mecca; which they claim, with some reason, as a place of worship belong- 
ing originally to the Hindus. 

a 

The misfortune which befel Maha'-deva is well known : but the dis- 
cenption of the sacrd Linga xs represented, in the Pur&nas, in a different 
light. It was divided into twelve parts, besides many splinters. These 
twelve Lingas preside over the twelve months of the year. I was con- 
cerned, for a long time, that I could not discover the least vestiges of ihc 
legends concerning Perseus, Andromeda, and Pegasus, nor even the 
V 0 L.VIIL LI 
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names of the principal characters : but these I have lately found in the 
Yantra-ruja, and other books, with a most ample account of the-thirty*8ix 
Decani, so famous in Egyptian astronomy, and called Dretcin in Sanscrit 

Perseus is called there Pretas'ira, or the man with the Larods head, 
and the same situation is assigned to him in the heavens. He is also called 
S'aila-muc'ha (or having a stony face or head), alluding to the head of 
Medusa, which turned the beholders into stone. Pegasus is also men- 
tioned there, under the name of Samu'dra-pacshi, or the bird of the ocean. 
He is likewise called Samu'dbapada, because his hind parts and feet are 
concealed in the ocean. The lesser horse is called Hayagriva: but the le- 
gends of all these are still wanting, except the last, which will appear in 
the course of this work. Andromeda is called Veja'ra', and is repre- 
sented with her head shaven, and her hands bound in fetters. Cassiopea 
is called Lebana', and Cepheus NrIIpa or NbY-rupa, and Persian au- 
thors say, he is the same with Cai-caous. He is slightly mentioned in 
other Hin^ books as a great king. He was the father of the Cephenes. 
and Cephisem was their native country ; in Sanscrit Cipisfiyana. Capes'^ 
is Cepheus, and Cipida is the patronymic appellation of his descendants, 
called also Sihlucas. 

My essays on the chronology of the Hindus and mount Caucasus, are al 
most entirely free from the forgeries w hich I have stated, because my chie 
pandit had little to do with them. I recollect only three instances in whicl 
he interfered; and in tliem the legends were, as usual, disfigured by him 
They are legends respecting Prometheus and the Eagle-; with some parti 
rulars relating to Bdmiyan and the Lipari islands. GarUdds den is wel 
known to this day, to pilgrims, and the Hindus of these parts. The plaa 
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is called Shibr, in Major Rekkel’s maps, for Shabar; and it is not far from 
B&miyan. There GaHida used to devour all the Shabaras who passed by ; 
and, in the Puriaias, all savage tribes are thus called. Amongst others 
were some servants of Maha'-deva whom he devoured ; this drew upon 
him the resentment of that irascible deity, whose servants are called Pra- 
mat'has: hence, probably, the ground-work of the fable of Prometheus 
and the Eagle. All the rest is an improvement, from what the Pandit ga- 
thered out of our conversations on the subject of ancient mythology, llis 
account of Bdmiyan, from the Budd'ha-dharma-charitm must be rejected 
till its genuineness be ascertained. There is such a book at Benares, but all 
my endeavours to'procure it have been fruitless. In this legend he has cer- 
tainly adopted admirably the manner, style, and notions of the followers of 
Budd’ha, and the idiom of the language of their books. I have seen the 
original legend from which he framed his own, about the islands of Lipari, 
but it has not the least relation to these islands, and belongs to some place 
in the mountains to the north of India. 

In like manner, many of the legends cited in my essay on Egypt, though 
they have a striking afhnity with those of that country, are not expressly 
said to belong either to that or to any particular country, being related in 
general terms. In these cases, my Pandit inserted die name of Egypt, and 
if the name of any other country was mentioned, he erased it, and put that 
of Egypt in its place. Yet the similarity between these legends, and many 
more which are quoted in the course of tliis work, and the. authenticity of 
which may be depended upon, with those of the Egyptians and other my- 
thologists, is so striking, as to evince their original identity: for so near a 
coincidence, in my humble opinion, couid not have been merely accidental. 

LI 2 
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li evinces also some remote communication, at leaSti if not some affinity, at 
an early jxM-iod, between the nations among which we find these legends 
equally current. 

In the Hindu boohs we read of some princes who raised mountains of gold, 
silver, and precious stones; some three; others only one: but wliether this 
be applicable to Egypt does not appear, rather the contrary. It was, how- 
ever, a practice formerly, and, if restricted to a single pyramid, it was in- 
tended for the mountain of Goo, the holy mount Merit. If three pyramids 
were constructed, they were intended to represent the three peaks of Mem. 
There is a beautiful pyramid at Sarn&th, near Benares, bidlt by a king of 
Gaur, or Bengal. It is conical, and of earth, with a coating of bricks, and 
is about seventy feet high. In the inscription found there some years ago, 
it is declared to be intended as a representation of Mem, which is repre- 
sented of a conical figure by the Hindus, but like a square pyramid by the 
followers of Budd’ha. The tower, or pyramid of Babel, was of a square 
form, with seven stages or steps, like Mem. 

The recession of the sea from the valley of Egypt is no M'here mentioned : 
but the same miracle is recorded as performed by several holy men, particu- 
larly on the western shores of India. Indeed, whenever the Hindu writers 
treat of the accession of lands, which were formerly occupied by the sea, 
they never fail to attribute it to the prayers of some holy personage. 

In the course of my correspondence with the venerable Sir William 
Jones, the Institutor and first President of the Asiatic Society, and my pa- 
tron in Oriental literature, 1 mentioned the discoveries which I thought I 
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iiad made, and particularly resj^ecting Ethiopia and Egypt. He expressed 
his surprise; but could not be brought to believe an early, or even any 
communication whatsoe^'cr, between the inhabitants of those countries 
and the Hindus. As I was just entering upon my studies and literary en- 
quiries at that time, he wrote me candidly, that he was afraid I had been 
misled by enthusiasm, and cautioned me not to trust to the verbal ac- 
counts of the Brd/mens; but requested that I would, for his satisfaction, 
send to him the necessary written documents from the Purartas. I com- 
plied with his request most chearfolly, and sent him all my vouchers as cor- 
rect as possible. After perusing them, he wrote to me nearly in the fol- 
lowing words, the purport of which I recollect perfectly, but lament that 
his letter being mislaid, I cannot produce it. 

“ Having read the numerous passages you adduce in support of your asser- 
** tions, in their original language, in the extracts you have sent me, both 
“ alone and with a pandit, I am fully satisfied that there existed an early 
“ communication between the Hindus and the inhabitants of Ethiopia and 

Egypt.” 

He then informed me, that his collection of the Purdrias being incom- 
plete, he had not been able to compare all the extracts which I had sent to 
him concerning. and Egypt, but that he had found several of the 
most essential, such as the legends about NaiekKt and the Palli, and that 
he could bear testimony to their general accuracy. Besides, NairrKt, and 
his being appointed guardian of the south-west quarter of the old continent, 
being well known to learned pandits, they had pointed out to him several 
passages in oihtt Purdnas and Sanscrit books, relating to NairbIt, S'anc- 
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HA-DwiPA, &c. SO that he was fully convinced of their genuineness and an- 
tiquity ; and as for the others of less importance, he did not entertain the 
least doubt about their being equally genuine. He added, that learned pan- 
dits were, besides, well acquainted with the general outlines of most of the 
other legends I had produced ; and concluded by saying, that he intended 
to make some remarks on my essay on Egypt, in which he would express 
his conviction in those terms. 

In the remarks which Sir Wiixiam Jones did afterward subjoin to my 
essay, and which were published with it in the third volume of the transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society, he could not have intended a stronger public 
testimonial than that which he had communicated to me privately. But as 
the terms of one passage, relative to Sanscrit papers which I transmitted 
to him, as taken from the Pur&rias, and other books, might be understood 
to imply a more general collation of my extracts with the original works, 
than had taken place, or could have been meant, I have thought it incum- 
bent on me to add the preceding explanation of the real circumstances. 

I shall ever lament that I was the cause of Sir William Jones being 
thus misled like myself. I have shewn that I was exposed to imposition ; 
first, from the nature of my literary pursuits ; and, in the second place, from 
the confidence which I reposed in the integrity of my native assistants, 
and more particularly my chief pandit. This no longer exists, and of 
course no similar deception can now take place. If a word, or a passage 
of importcance in any manuscript, bears the least mark of adulteration, it 
must be given up, unless corroborated by collating it with other books, 
which are totally free from suspicion. 


1 
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I have prepared two copies of my vouchers, one for the Asiatic Society, 
and the other for the College of Fort William. I have already presented 
one to Mr. Colebrooke; and I take this opportunity to acknowledge the 
friendly assistance I have always received from that gentleman, and hrs 
ready communication of every sort of information that could be of use to 
me, through the whole course of my literary pursuits, and for which I re- 
turn, most gratefully, my most sincere and hearty thanks : and I candidly 
acknowledge, that without his assistance I should never have been able to 
bring to a conclusion, in a manner satisfactory to myself, the present work, 
which, from its nature, and that of the materials, is attended with difficul- 
ties of which few people, unacquainted with the subject, can form any idea. 

With regard to the British Isles, I soon found that the grand outlines were 
perfectly correct; even more so than those of my essay on Egypt and Ethi- 
t^ia, which countries are very little known to the learned, and of which little 
is recorded in the Pur&rlas, when compared to- their holy land. My pandit 
had tilled up the rest with a vast number of legends of all sorts, but most 
of them of little importance, and affording very little light on the subject. 

The White Island, in the West, is the holy land of the Hindm. It is of 
course a sort of fairy land, which, as might be expected from their well 
known disposition, they have not failed to store with wonderful mountains, 
places of worship, and holy streams. It would be highly imprudent to at- 
tempt to ascertain their present names and situation ; though I have occa- 

i 

sionally broken through this rule, and may have been seduced, by a strange 
similarity of names and other circumstances, within the fascinating attrac- 
tion of conjectural etymology. 
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Should the learned reject this, not deeming the presumptive proo&«tn>ng 
enough, I beg their indulgence in the few cases of this description, which 
certainly cannot mislead them. It is seldom tlie lot of authors to write 
without some enthusiasm, a portion of which may perhaps be necessary. 
I have faithfully collected whatever I could find in tlie and otlier 

Hindu books, relating to this holy land, whether bearing some marks of 
truti), or obviously fictitious ; and I solemnly declare that 1 have not the 
desire, either to defend or impugn the notions of the Hindus, as I conceive 
them, in regard to tliese Sacred Isles. 

It would have been doing injustice to the subject, to have attempted to 
give an account of these Islands, without the geographical system of the 
Hindus, who believe them, arid consider them as a terrestrial paiadise. 

I have, therefore, premised an ample, but atill incomplete system of 
geography, according to the followers of BaAUMA'and Budd’ua. 

I liave added an essay on the chronology of the Hinihis and the empe> 
rors of India; with geographical, mythological, and historical sketches of 
tlie intermediate countries from India to the British Isles, inclusively. It 
M'ill appear, in the course of this work, that the language of the followers 
of Bhahma', their geographical knowledge, tlicir histoiy and mythology, 
have extended through a range or belt about fortj' degrees broad, across 
the old continent, in a South-East and North-West direction,, from the 
Eastern shores of the Maldya peiimsuia to the Western extremity of the 
Bi'kith Isles. 
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Throufl^h this immense range, the same on»iiial religious aoiions re- 
appear in various places, under various modilicafions, as might be ex- 
pected ; an<l there is not a greater difference between the tenets and wor- 
ship of the Hindus and Greeks, than exists between those of the churches 
of Home 3irn\ Geneva. With regard to the languages, both ancient and mo- 
dern, through this belt, their radical words, verbs and nouns, with others 
regularly deduced from them, are in great measure *SV/wc;v/. It cannot be 
expected that their respective grammars should preserve mucli aAie.ity. 
It is the fate of every language, when in a state of decay, to lose gra- 
dually its cases, moods, and tenses of tlie second order, and to enipk'y 
auxiliaiy verbs, which tXxeSamcrit uses sparingly, and bj'nomcan^ through 
necessity. I have observed that gradual state of decay in the SauM rU lan- 
guage, through the dialects in use in the Eastern paits oi' India down to 
the lowest, in which last, though all the words are Sanscrit more or less 
corrupted, the grammatical part is poor and deficient, exactly like that of 
our modern languages in Europe, whilst that of the higiicr dialects of tlutt 
country is at least equal to that of the Latin language. From such stat,. 
of degradation no language can recover itself : ail tlie rtiiiicn'.cri’.s of eixh- 
ization and learning will never retiicre the use of a L-st ca>.c oj mood. 
The impmvcmciits consist only in h()iu»\/iug words from otiicr lauguag( .s, 
and in framing new ones occasionally. This is tlie remark of an eminent 
modern writer, and experience shows that he is perfectly riglit. I'h cu the 
Sanscrit alphabet, when stripped of iis d jublc letters, and of those peeuliai 
to that language, .is the Pelasgic, and e\’eiy letter is to be found in that, 
or the other ancient alphabets which obtained formerly all over Eurepe 
and I am now preparing a short essay on that interesting subject, 

VoE. Vllt M m 
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The principal object I have in view in this essay is to prove that the Sa- 
cred Isles of the Hhidus, if not the British Isles, are at least some re- 
mote country to the North-west of the old continent; for I cannot con- 
ceive that they are altogether Utopian or imaginary. But a secondary one 
also is to prove that the greatest part of the legends, which formerly ob- 
tained all over the Western parts of the world, from InSa to the British 
Isles, were originally the same with those found in the mythology of the 
Hindus. Besides these, they had also in every country local notions and 
legends, as well as local Deities, and which of course were peculiar to them. 

The principal essay on the Sacred Isles in the West will appear, with 
the permission of the Asiatic Society, in a future volume of their Re- 
searches ; and it is proposed to publish the series of essays mentioned with 
that work in the following order. 

The Introduction. 

Essay I. On the geographical systems of the Hindus. 

II. Geographical and historical sketches on Anu-Gangam, or 

the Gangetic provinces. 

III. Chronology of the kings of Magadha, emperors of India: 

IV. On Vicrama'ditya and S'al'iva-hana, with their re- 
spective aeras. 

V. The rise, progress, and decline of the Christian religion in 

India. 

•-t — VI. The Sacred Isles in the West. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEMS OF THE HINDUS. 

Section I. 

General Ideas of these Systems. 

Hindus have no name, either for geography or geometry, but 
we are not to infer thence, that they have entirely neglected these two 
sciences. I’hcy are certainly pretty well acquainted with geometry, but 
they consider it, and with some reason, as part of tiie science of numbers ; 
and neither can our denomination of geometry, which signifies suiveying, 
be considered as a very apposite term. In the time of the famous Jaya- 
SiNHA, Raja oi Jayapur, the learned at his court ga\e it the name of 
CsJdtra-dersana, or the inspection and knowledge of figures ; and a treatise 
on geometry, composed by his command, is still called by that name. 1 hese 
elements begin with an inquiry into the properties of lines simply combined 
together, which combination is called acsh6tra, or informous. They then 
proceed to the consideration of regular figures or csh6tra, as a triangle, 
a square, cul>e, &c. whilst an angle is called aesh^ra, or informous. 

The Hindus give various names to geographical tracts, such as Bhtivana- 
€6sa, or treasure of terrestrial mansions ; Cshitra-Samdsa, or combina- 

Mm 2 
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tion Di' countries ; Bhuvana-Sag/ira, or ocean of mansions or habitable 
. place}.. Such a geographical treatise is cited by Signor Bayer, under the 
corrupted appellation of P«rm«fl-.&ccar<7»j. Another treatise in my pos- 
session is called Trailocya-darpaita, and was given to me by the late Mr. 
Reuben Bubuom', who procured it neset Hardwdr. Its name signifies the 
minor of the three worlds, meaning heaven, earth, and hell, and answers 
exactly to the treatise ascribed to Saint Patrick, and called Dissa'ta- 
iiv (Ic 7'rihus Lotis, or habitaculis. It was written some hundred years ago, 
and the copy I have is of the year 1718 of Vicbasia'ditya. In several 
Furuu'as, llieie is a section cxjiressly on the subject of geography, and 
for that reason called Bhuvaua-Cos'a. It is also denominated Bhn-chan'da, 
or section of the earth. Except the sections contained in the Purdu as, geo- 
graphical tracts arc in general written in the spoken dialects, and are ex- 
tremely scarce, as they arc discountenanced by tlie sacerdotal class, as 
arc Instoiical books. This they have often acknowledged to me, saying, 
they have the Pw'dnas; what do they want more ? Besides, as they are 
written in the vulgar dialects, they are the works of pensons not sufficiently 
learned and informed, and very apt, as I am told, to hazaid occasionally a 
few heretical notions. They are not, however, so strict in the Dekhin, 
and the western parts of India: there, I am credibly informed, they have 
treatises expressly on the subject both of history and geography. 

'Jhere arc two geographical tracts in Samo'it : the first, called Vicra- 
mapratidha vyavast'hd, is attributed to Vicrama'ditya, probably the one 
of that name, who lived, as we shall see hereafter, in the fifth century, 
and it is said to consist of eighteen, or twenty thousand sldcas or lines : 
\hc f,econd,c>dled JMunja-pralidcs'a-vywvttsf ha, attributed to kingMuNjA, 
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the uncle of the famous Bh6ja, who lived in the latter end of the tenth 
centur}'. It is nearly the same with the former, including some amend- 
ments and additions. These two geograpliical ticatises cannot but be cu- 
rious and interesting, but unfortunately, they are not to be found in this 
part of India. They are however pretty common in the Western parts of 
it, and particularly so in Gutjardi', where they have been seen by several 
respectable pandits of that country. The Trai-L6cya-darpatfa, which 1 
mentioned before, is according to the system of the followers of IIudd’ua, 
and is written in an uncouth dialect of tlie inland parts of India, with a 
strange mixture of Sanscrit words and phrases. 

T)aeCshktra-Samiisa\s another geographical tract by the Jainas, which I 
lately procured. It is wiittcn in Pracrit, asserted by some to be the same 
witlvthe BdU or Mdgad'hi <lialcct, but probably somewhat diflerent from 
that used in the Barman empire, Siam and Ceylon. The BMi or M.igad'hi, 
was the language used at the court of the emperors of India, kings of Ma- 
gaSha or Bahar, and called also Bali-Jmtras, because they were descended 
from the famous Balj, oi-Nanda; and their kingdom is denominated 
after them Pali by the Chinese. This last is accompanied by a copious 
commentary, with several fanciful delineations of the world, and of mount 
Mkru. 

With regard to history, the Hindus really have nothing but romances, 
from which some truths occcasionally' may be extracted, as well as from 
their geographical tracts. Those in Sanscrit are iht.Charitras, or actions 
of Vicrama'ditta, of king Bm6ja, and others. 
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The Vr'ihat-Cat'hh is a collection of historical anecdotes, sometimea 
very interesting, and consists of 22000 

In the spoken dialects, there is the romance of PrIthu-ra'ya, contam~ 
ing an account of his wars with Sultan Ghori ; part of it is in my posses- 
sion. It is exactly in the style of our old romances in Eun^e, with nearly 
the same proportion of historical truth. 

In several of the Puran'as there is an account of the principal events, 
Avliich M'ere to take place during the Cdli-yug*. These come down as late 
as the eiglith and ninth centuries, except ih the Agni and the Bhavishya Pit~ 
rd)ias, in which there is an account written, as usual, in a prophetical 
style, of the principal events, which were to take place, as late as the 
twelfth century. In the time of Acbar, a supplement was added, do«/n to 
Huma'yun, as is obvious from the lists of the kings of in the second 

volume of the Ayin-Acberi. Since that time another supplement has been 
added, down to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

It is universally acknowledged, that the court of the kings of Magad'ka, 
now the province of Bahar, was once, one of the most brilliant that ever ex- 
isted, and that learning was promoted there, through its various branches. 
Their •«’ernacular language was cultivated, and many valuable treatises wTre 
written in it, in order to diffuse knowledge among all classes of men. This, 


* Tlie Brahminda, Bkdgavat, Vuhn'u, and V&y» Pwriadi. Sections on Futurity. 
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I am informed, was carried so far as to incur the resentment of tl»o \vhiil<* 
sacerdotal class, who unanimously declared, that Magndlui could no lou;',(. r 
be considered as a proper countiy for the twice-horn to li\ c in, witliout 
losing the fruit of their good works, and greatly impairing their energy in 
the paths of righteousness. 

Besides geographical tracts, the hai'e also maps of tliewoild, lx.tli 
according to the system of the Paurmics, and of the astronomcis : the 
latter are very common. They have also maps of India, and of paiTiculai 
districts, in which latitudes and longitudes are entirely’ out of (jucstion, and 
they never make use of a scale of equal parts. The sea shores, rii-cis, ami 
ranges of mountains, are represented in general by straight lines. Tiie 
best map of this sort I ever saw, was one of the kingdom of Napdl, pre- 
sented to Mr. Hastings. It was about four feet long, ami two and a half 
broad, of paste board, and the mountains raised about an inch above the 
surface, with trees painted all round. The roads were represented by a red 
line, and the riv'ers with a blue one. The various ranges were very dis- 
tinct, with the narrow passes through them : in short, it wanted but a 
scale. The valley of Napdl was accurately delineated : but toward the 
borders of the map, every thing was crowded, and in confusion. 

These works, whether historical or geographical, are most extravagant 
compositions, in which little regard indeed is paid to truth. King Vicra- 
ma'ditva had four lakhs of boats, carried on carts, for fenying his nu- 
merous armies over lakes and rivers. In their ticatises on geography, they 
seem to view the globe through a prism, as if adorned with the liveliest 
colours. Mountains are of solid gold, bright, like ten thousand suns : ajnl 
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otlicrs are of precious g-ems. Some of silver, borrow the mild and dewy 
beams of tlie moon. There are rivers and seas of li<juid amber, clarifietl 
miik, curds, and intoxicating liquois. Geographical truth is 
sacrlliced to a symmetrical arrangement of countries, mountains, lakes, 
and rivers, with which they are highly delighted. There are two geo- 
graphical systems among the Hindus : the first and most ancient is accord- 
ing to the Purun'as, in which the Earth is considered as a convex surface 
gra<lually sloping toward the borders, and surrounded by the ocean. The 
second and modern system is that adopted by astronomers, and certainly 
the worst of the two. The Paiirdn'ics consideiing the Earth as a flat sur- 
face, orneaily so, their knowledge does not extend much beyond the 
oltl C(/i;tiiient, or the superior hemisphere : but astronomers, being acquaint- 
ed wltli the globular shape of the Earth, and of course with an inferior 
liemisplierc, were under the necessity of borrowing largely from the supenor 
]):iit in Older to fill up the infcrjpr one. Thus their astronomical know- 
ledge, instead of being of service to geography, has augmented the confu- 
sion, thstoited and dislocated every part, every country in the old con- 
tinent 'j ’ll e /'o'w/’tfwitw represent, in general, the Earth as a flat surface ; 
though it appears fiom the context to be of convex figure, with a gentle 
slope all loimd toward the ocean, which is supported by a circular range, of 
mountains, called Localocas hy Xhe Hindus ; Cqf' hy Musulmans, and by 
our ancient inythologists Atlas; Dyris, Dyrim, from the Sanscrit iir, 
and tiram, the margin term or border of the world, or the larder (Earth’s) 
Thremi in tlie Edda SeemvAr. 

Tlie Jtw’A', and the ancients in general, considered the Earth as a flat 
surface. This idea was certainly a most natural one, till the stutly of astro- 
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nomy had hndeceived the learned, who, as usual at these early times, did 
not impart this discovery to the vulgar. 

On the higher parts, and in the center of the Earth, the Hindus place a 
mountain standing like a column 84000 Yyanas high, S2000 broad at the 
top, and 16000 at the bottom. It is circular,” and in the shape of an in- 
verted cone. This idea prevailed once in the West : for, when Cleanthes 
asserted that the Earth was in the shape of a cone, this, in my opinion, is to 
be understood only of this mountain, called Mini, in India*. Anaximenes 
said that this column was plain, and of stone : exactly like the Mkru-parg- 
wette (parvata) of the inhabitants of Ceylon, according to Mr. Joinvij.le, 
in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Researches. This mountain, says he, is 
entirely of stone, 68000 Yiyanas high, and 10000 in circumference, and of 
the same size from the top to the bottom. The divines of Tibet say, it is 
square, and like an inverted pyramid. Some of the followers of Be dd’u a t, 
in India, insist, that it is like a drum, with a swell in the middle like drums 
in India; and formerly, in the Wq^t, Leucippus had said the same thing; 
and the Baudd'hists in India give that shape also to islands. This figure is 
given as an emblem of the reunion of the original powers'of nature. Mini 
is the sacred and primeval Z?«ga: and the Earth beneath is the mysterious 
Y 6 ni expanded, and open like the Padma or Lotos. The convexity in the 
centre is the Os Tincie, or navel of Vishnu : and they often represent the 
physiological mysteries of their religion, by the emblem of the Lotos; where 
the whole flower signifies both the Earth, and the two principles of its fe- 
cundation: the germ is both and Hie Lingo: the petals and filaments 

* Plutarch de placit. pbilosopb. 
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are the mountains which encircle M6ru, and are also the type of the Y6tn: 
the four leaves of the calyx are the four vast regions toward the cardinal 
points; and tlicka\cs of the plant are the different islands in the ocean 
louiul Jumbu: and the whole floats upon the waters like a boat. The Hin- 
I.U.S (!() not say, like the Chaldeans, that the Earth has the shape of a 
i)oat, which is only the type of it. It is their opinion, I do not know on 
what authoiity, that at the time of the flood, the two principles of gene- 
ration assumed the shape of a boat with its 7 misi, in order to preserve man- 
kind. Enthusiasts among the Hindus see these two principles every where, 
in the clefts of rocks, commissures of branches, peaks among mountains, 
•Sic. 'i'lie Earth is typified by a bout ; the Argha of the Hindus, the Cym- 
biuni of the Egyptians, arc also emblems of the Earth, and of the mystc- 
lious J w//. 'The Argha, or Cymbinm, signifies a vessel, cup, or dish, in 
wliich liuits and flowers are offered to the Deities, and ought to be in the 
shape of a boat ; though we see many that are oval, circular, or square. 
Iswaha is called Argha-nul'h'a, (or the lord of the boat-shaped vessel*:) 
and Osrijjs, according to Plutarch, wa§ commander of the Argo, and M'as 
u;])U’scnted by the Egyptians in a boat, carried on the shoulders of a great 
many men, who, I think, might be called, ndth proprxtXy, Argonauts. The 
ship, worshipped by the Suevi, according to Tacitus, was the Argha, or 
Argo, and the ty)je of the mysterious Y6ni. The Argha, with the Linga of 
stone, is found all over India as an object of worship. It is strewed with 
flowers, and water is poured on the Linga. The rim represents the Yoni, 
and i\\e fossa navkuJaris, and instead of the Z/nga, I's'wara might he re- 
presented standing in the middle, as they used to <lo in Egypt. 


Aiuttie Researches, VoK III, page 36'4. 
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II, The Ilindtts have i>eculiar names for the four cardinal points, derived 

from their respective situation, with regard to a man looking toward the 

rising sun, which is the most proper time to worship him. The East, from 

* 

tliat circumstance, is called Para, and Puroa, or before: the West, Apara, 
and Paschima, or behind. The South, being then to the right, is called 
Daeshma, and the North Varna, or the left. 

From daeshin'a comes obviously the Greek dexion: the Latin de.vte>\ 
dexterim is from daesh-tir, or dacshatiravi, towards tlic right. Pas'chiina 
is obviously a derivative form, the root of which, pa.'icha, is no longer to be 
found in Sanscrit, unless in other irregular forms, as pashchdl ; but it is still 
in use in the spoken dialects, in which it is pronounced picha, and from 
pas'cha is derived tire Latin post, or behind, and po-ttumns foi- po.tfin/us, an- 
swers to paschima, or pas'churi, in the spoken dialects. Para is the Eng- 
lish word fore: thus we say a fairy from the Persian Peri. It is also pro- 
nounced pra, as in pra-puda, the forefoot, or fore part of the foot, in- 
cluding the Tarsus and Metatarsus; and from it i.s derh ed the Latin pret 
and tlife Greek p>ro. From this circumstance there ‘aiose a peculiar division 
of the old continent; the midland countiics are called Mad'hpania, or in 
the middle; those toward the East Para, but more generally Piirxa: 
Para is used eftener as an adjective noun, as Para-Gan'dicci, the Eastern ’ 
Gandka. The countries towards the West are denominated Apara, Apur. 
Its derivatives are aparam, aparena, an adverb; opariea, aponej, aparicam, 
masculine, feminine, and neuter*. This di\ ision is used in scripture, in 


* y4/>anV<i is a regular (Id ivalive form, but not io use in this part of //Mfiff: yet it is in the dulecl 
from the Sanmit curreut in Ceylon, where it is written Aprka, and Apurega. 

Nn2 
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which the apellations of Parvaim and Ophir, signify the countries to the 
East and to the West. These denominations aie not dedncible from the 
Hebrew, but only from the Sanscrit language: and Apar and Aparica 
are the same with Ophir, Apkar, and Africa. In Hebrexo, the word Ophir, 
without points, is written Aupir; and the learned bishop Lowth derives 
Africa from Aupir or Auphir. That country, we are told, was thus called 
from a certain Aphros, or Aphraus, who was the son of Saturn and 
the nymph Pheaura, according to the Paschal chronicle. lie was the 
brother of Picus and Chiron, and is called Aphar by Crdrenus. Ano- 
ther ancient author, as I have somewhere read, calls him Ophris and 
Apiira; and says he was a companion of Hercules: and Isidorus 
adds *, that the apellation of Aser was supposed to have been Aper ori- 
ginally. The word Aparica is then synonymous with Ibericus, Iberica, 
&c. The Latin word Apricus seems to have been used to denote a west- 
erly situation, as being more favoured with the congenial warmth of the 
sun. 'Diis ridiculous notion, still prevalent among the country people 
in many parts of Europe and in India, originated from a supposition, that 
the Earth was a flat surface. Thus they say, that part of the country is 
fertile, being under the sun of three; but the other is not so, being 
under the sun of nine o’clock. The word Aparica is not used by the 
followers of Brahma’ to denote the Western parts of the world; but it 
is constantly so by the Baudd^hists. Thus in Ava and in Ceylon, the 
Western parts of the world are called, by Mr. JojNviLLEf, Aprica-Dani, 
and Aparehgo-Daneh by Captain Mahony. These denominations are 


* IsiJDORUS de on£^biu. 


+ Anatie Resefucbeit vol. VII. 
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Sanscrit, Aparica-Dh6ni the Western mansions, or countries. Dhiini 
is a place of abode \n Sanscrit: in the language of Tibet, \t\sden, and 
signifies also a country*; and the word den, in English, claims the same 
original derivation. The Burmahs, say Amaragya, which is still a fur- 
ther corruption like Apparehgo. The'Eastern parts are called, in Cex/hn, 
P&rwa-sveedeseyeh from the Sanscrit Purva-deha, or Purvg-videha, or Vidc- 

in a derivative form, the country of Pin'oa, or toward the East. In 
Avafhey say Pioppi-vidcha, but it should be Proppi-videka ; for Mr. Bu- 
chanan, in his interesting account of the learning and manners of the 
Burmahs, informs us, that in that country they generally use the letter I 
for R; thus in the Bengali dialect they say Purob, and Pob for the East. 
The North is called, by the Sinhalas, Ootooroocooroo-Dea'chinneh, according 
to Captain Mahonv, from the Sanscrit Uttara-curu, still used to signify 
the Northern parts of the old continent. The same is called Uncheugru 
by the Burmahs, according to Mr. Buchanan ; but in the account of 
P. Sangf.rmano, lent to me by Captain Romaine, it is Undeugru, which 
seems to be but a corruption from Uttara-curu. The Southern parts 
are called Jambu-dwipa in Ceylon, and Zabu-dib by the Burmahs. In the 
Vayu Pur&n'a, the Eastern part of the old continent is equally called Piu'va- 
dwipa as in Ceylon and Ava, and the river Ounts is called Apara-gandied ^ 
or Western Gant died; whence we may safely conclude, that tliey said 
also Apantuu 'ipa for the West. Apareyam and Apareya are regular deri- 
vative forms from Apara; and from them is obviously derived Iberia, the 
ancient name of the Western parts of Burope, including Gaul and Spain. 
Homer uses, in that sense, the appellations of Hypereia and Apera \; 

* Alphab. Tibet, p. 5SK, &c. 

f Odyss. Lib. Vr. V. 4, el Lib. VI1°. t. 8, ApoUod. Bibiiotb. p. Lib. II. §. lO. 
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Abera is found in Apollodorus; for thus we must read instead of Ahdera, as 
we shall see hereafter. It is well known to the learned, that, at a veiy 
remote period, Europe and Africa were considered but as one of the two 
grand divisions of the world ; and that the appellation of Afrietk^fas even 
extended to the Western parts of Europe, all along the shores of the At- 
lantic. Hence the West wind, or Zephyrus, is called the Lybian or Afri- 
can \v\x\A\ and Homer, if I am not mistaken, makes Zephyrus io hlo'V 
directly from Lybia, or Africa into Greece. 

Instead of para and purta, the word much'a, face, or front, is often 
used, pai ticularly in tlte spoken dialects, and some times with the aug- 
mentative particle .v«; and in the dialect of Bengal, sho; thus they say sho 
much, light in front, due East. Though equally grammatical, yet it 
is not usual to say, Sii-para, Su-purva, Sho-para, or SIto-purx'a, in that 
sense. It seems, however, that it was once in use; for in Scripture we 
Parraim and Se-pan'aii/i, or Se-pharvaim, the name of a country, the 
situation of which is by no means well ascertained; yet it is probable, that 
it was near the mountains oi Se-phar, or Hc-para, towards the East, accord- 
ing toScrijiture: and it is not unreasonable to suppose, that Parcaim, Se- 
pliaroann, u ith the mountains of Se-phar, belong to the same country, 
w'hich I take to be India, called by the Copts, Sopheir; and by no means to 
be confounded with Ophir. India is also called, by Hesycuius and Jose* 
I'll us, Su-phir, ox,Su-pheir; and -So-/>Ac»ra by Procopjus*. 

The Sanscrit appellation of Purvam, for the Eastern countries, is 


* Procohus in Scbol. a<l Lib. 3, Regum. 
o 
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written Parvim in Hebrew without points; but with points it becoiiu^ 
Parvaim, which appears in a plural form. Tlie Septuagint read P/ia,' - 
vaim; and, in that ^case, in the singular number, it should be Parva or 
Pharva. In the course of etymological enquiries, I have always found it 
more convenient to icad the Hebreio without points, when the affinity is 
obviousl)'^ greater. Thus the word in question is written without points 
P-r-t'-i-7n, or with the vowel inherent to eveiy consonant, as in Suiiwit. 
and the common Nagri, Pa-ra-va-i-ma : the only difficulty in Nag/': and 
Hebi'eii', is to find out, in a word, what consonants are to coalesce. 'Uic 
words Se-phur, and Se-pliarvam, without the points, are to Ic read Sc-para 
ami Se-paniin. 

The mountains of Se-phar seem to be that range called It pi/rrus by 
Ptolemv, and placed by him to the North of Imlia, answciing to the 
first range, or snowy mountains. This range, in Ptoi.j-my, begins at 
Ilardu'ar, and instead oY Bepprrm, several authors read Sepyrrtis. luiVoi- 
scrit, Su-para, and J'i-par'a or Bi-para, for thus it is generally pronounced, 
arc synonymous, and pei-fectly grammatical, though pi: Laps never used: 
and signify rip,ht before, due East. Bi-para signifies also Ea.'.teruniost ; 
and, in its first acceptation, is the same with before in English, which 
is now synonymous with /ore, or afore: yet there is no doubt but that 
formerly it was otherwise, and that before signified light a fate. It is true, 
that the particles su, and bi Tike gc, in the <lialeets from Xhc Gothic, are 
often used w'ithont enhancing the signification of the word they are pre- 
fixed to. llius fore ami bfore, para, su-para, bi-para, and su-niucha, oi 
sko-mucha, in Bengalee, signify the same thing. The posterity (jf Sni m, 
we are told in scripture, dwelt in the country extending Jlcs/ia 
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as thou gocsi tinto Sephar, a mount of the East. This seems to be meant 
as an explanation of the word Sephar, and at all events implies, that this 
mountain was a great way to the Eastward. In Europe they called the 
West Hesperus, and the country toward the West Hesperia. That country 
is considered by the Paur&n'ics, as the abode of the Gods, or SurSdapam, an 
appellation well known to the learned, and applied by them, in conformity 
with the Piiratias, to the Westernmost part of Europe, the British 
Xsles. Another denomination for Surdlapam, and which might be San- 
serif, is I'sd-pura, or Ts'-pura, though probably never used. ThisXvks pro- 
nounced by the Gothic tribes As-burh, As-hprig, As-purgium: they said 
also As-gard, which implies the same thing. There Is'a, or IsVara 
A^ishnu, resides with all the Gods. 

The word Ida was pronounced Asos, Asioi, by the Greeks, As by the 
Goths; and for ox pura, the Goths said burh, bprig, or burgh; the 
Greelcs pprgos. The words As-puri, As-burh, Aspurgium, Hesperus, are 
j)ronounced by the Persians, As-butj; where butj or burujs, is synony- 
mous with puri, purh, <§’c. In their romances, we see Cai-catis going 
to the mountain of Az-hurj, or As-burJ, at the foot of which the sun sets, 
to fight the Div-sejid, or white devil, the Tdra-daitpa of the Purditas, and 
whose abotlc was on the seventh stage of the world, answering to the se- 
venth zone of the Baudd'hists, and the sixth of the Purdn'ics; or, in other 
words, to the W'hite Island. The Goths, it is true, placed As-burh, or 
As-gard, in the East ; for when they had conquered the Western abode 
of tlie (lods, they found none there; and rather than give up this idle 
notion, they sujijwsed that As-burh, or As-gard, was in the East. Besides 
mount Jkldru is another Surdlapam, As-burh, As-gard, and is in the East. 
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The JetVB and the Arabians, to this day, call the South Yaman, Yamhi, 
and Jamin, which imply the right. Tlie Hindus call the South also 
Y&mya or Jdmya, and Ydmasya; because Yama (Pluto), callcnl also 
Yaman, is the guardian of that quarter: and when Pliny* says, that 
the Hindus called the South Dramasa, it should be Diamasa, from Ja- 
masya, as Diamuna for Jamuna, the river -Jumna. We have seen that 
dexion in Greek, and dexter, dexterum in Latin, are derived from the 
Sanscrit daeshinfa, daesha-tir, and daesha-liram : and it is not impro- 
bable, but that sinister, sinistrum, sinisterium, or the left in Latin, and 
aristeros, aristeron in Greek, are equally derived from the Sanscrit 
'Senis-tir, or 'Senis-tlram, and A'rasya-tiram, or A'ras-tiram-j that is to 
say, Saturn’s quarter, in the same manner that the Hindus say, Ya- 
ma’s quarter, for the South ; for Senih, oi A'rah, resided in the North : 
Jupiter gave him that quarter for his residence, and made him guai- 
dian of it. Saturn, according to Cicero and Plutarch, w’as peculi- 
arly worshipped by the nations in the Western parts of jEwrope, and in the 
North; though the latter says, that, in process of time, his worshiji 
began gradually to decline there. He was born in the left, and perished 
on the right. The Greeks and Romans considered the South as on the 
right, and the North on the left. Among them, as well as the Hindus, 
the right was considered as more honourable, and, of course, in wor- 
shipping and performing processions, they turned towards the right, 
keeping the object of their worship on the right ; but the Gauls, says 
Pliny, on these occasions, turn to the left: and, among the Greeks and 
Romans, in their races in the circus, they diovc round the Spina, or 


VoL. viir. 


* Lib. 6“ c. XIX. 
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ridge in the middle, keeping it all the while on their left. The Hindus 
seem to have always considered the four cardinal points in the same 
light ; but various systems appeared at different timeis, in other parts 
of the world. Empedocles, according to Plutaiich, maintained, that 
the summer solstice happened in the right, or North; and the winter sol- 
stice in the left, or South. This system prevailed once in the West, and 
of course the West was before, and the East behind, or aparam, apereiia, 
<§’C. from that time the winter solstice was called by the Latians, Hiber- 
num, which cannot be derived from hyeim, winter. This last comes from 
the Sanscrit hma; and, in a derivative form, haima and hamias, snow; 
and //yem implies the snowy season: and mount JTfliwos, or Hcemus, i-n 
Thrace, signifies the snowy mountain; and as the West was then before, 
it was called Su-para or Zephyrus, Se-phar and Se-pyrms, like that famous 
range of mountains in the East, mentioned by Ptolemy, and in the Bi- 
ble. King Juba, a famous antiquary, was also of opinion, that the 
North is on the right; and this is confirmed by Achilles Tatius. 
The Egyptians, says Plutarch, placed the North on the right, and the 
South on the left. These alterations must have occasioned feuds among 
augurs and astrologers ; and were, probably, either admitted or rejected 
at different times, according to the power and influence of prevailing 
factions. This happened no less than four times in Egypt; and, of 
course, four times the points wherein the sun rises and sets, were con- 
sidered in different points of view, and received different denomina- 
tions ; and well they might say to Herodotus, that the sun had four 
times altered the points of its rising and setting. Twice it rose where 
it set before; and twice it did set, where it was seen to rise before. 
All this happened, they said, without the least alteration in the climate of 
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Egypt. These enigmas, or paradoxes, were much admired formerly,* and 
they were not very willing to explain them. 

The same thing happened in Europe; for the sun, sliockcd at the 
abominable repast of Atreus, turned back, anti set where it used to 
rise before; that is to say, an alteration took place in the application of 
the denomination of brfore and behind, riglit and left, with regard to 
the four cardinal points ; and Atreus is represented as a famous astro- 
nomer, who explained the yearly revolution of the Sun, performed in a 
contrary direction; in consequence of which the Sun is said, by the 
Baudethists, and also by Brahmens, to rise in the West, and to set in the 
East : and the famous mountain of Astagira, behind which the Sun dis- 
appears, is called also the mountain of the rising Sun, or Udaya-giri, and 
even Mahadaya. In the extracts from manuscripts, in the library of the 
king of France, there is one from the golden meadows of the famous 
Masoudi, who lived in the tenth century. Tire author says, that in the 
opinion of some philosophers, the renewal of the world would happen, 
when the circle of the ruling stars shall be accomplished ; then what had 
been North will be South. But, according to. the Indians, says he, the 
Sun remains 3000 years in each of the twelve signs, and performs his 
revolution in the heavens in 36,000 years. That, when he passes through 
the meridional signs, the world will be reversed; North will become South, 
and South will become North : that is to say, as I take it to be, the 
North will be considered as the right of the world, and the South as 
the left. Some Hindus are of opinion, that, at the end of the Calpas, 
a total renewal of the world will take place, and every thing will I»e 

O o 2 
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rcvesBcd; the gods will become devils, and the devils gods. The giants^ 
they acknowledge, w ere Purva-dtvas, or the first gods. The Egyptians, 
])crhap.s, entertained the same notions, and the mythologists in the 
West cei tainly <lid. 

111. Another division of the world is into a mainland and islands, 
which is also tliat of .scrij)ture, in which the isles of the nations, or 
licUagoiw, are often mentioned. This division has also been admitted 
by Mustilmans, who call tlicm Jtzair-aUmam. Commentators understand 
b^'^tlieni, not oiily the islands, but also the peninsulas in the Western 
parts of the old continent; for in Sanscrit, dicipa implies only a country, 
with waters on both sides ; so that, like Jazirah in Arabic, they may signify 
either islands or peninsulas ; dwipa jazirah are often used to signify 
countries bordering upon the sea only. By the isles of nations, the islands, 
peninsulas, and maritime countries in the West, and particularly in Eu- 
rope, are understood : it is even so with the Paurdn'ics, who are very 
little acquainted with the Eastern parts of the old continent, even to a 
surprising degree, and much less then we could reasonably suppose. 

The most remarkable feature of this system is mount Miru in the 
centre, the Olympus of the Jlmdus, the place of abode of Brahma', 
and his Sabhd congregation, or court. This mountain made also part 
of the cosmographical system of the Jews; for Isaiah, making use of 
such notions as were generally received in his time, introduces Lucifer, 
in Sanscrit Swarbha'nu, or light of heaven, boasting that he would 
exalt his throne above the stars of Goo, and would sit on the mount 
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of the congregation, ^in the sides of the North. Mini has also the 
name of Sabha, because the congregation or assembly of the Gods is held 
there, on its northern side. The hill of Gon is also frequently alluded 
to in the psalms, though, in some instances, it seems to imply mount 
Moriah. Mmulmans have admitted this mountain under the name of 
Caf, though they confound it, in general, with the mountains of LbcMbcOf 
which surround the world : but when they say it is the valad, or pivot of 
the world, this is to be understood of mount Mlru, which the Paurd- 
rfics describe exactly in the shape of a pivot; and even Mini, vaSamcrity 
signifies an axis or pivot. According to Anquetil Duperron, the 
P arsis call this centrical mountain Tireh; and the whole world is equally 
surrounded by an immense range of mountains. In Ceylon, this sur- 
rounding range is called Chacra-vartta, according to Captain Mahony *, 
which, in Sanscrit, signifies any thing in tlw shape of a ring or coit. 
The Burmahs call it Zetkia-vdla, which word is pronounced Sakzvell, by 
Mr. JoiNViEEE, and said to signify the world in general. In Zetkia-vdla, 
vdh signifies a ring, or any thing in an annular shape, from the Sanscrit 
vdiya; and Zetk'ia-vula, or Saaoell, may be a corruption from S'dcya-vdlya, 
the ring of S'a'cya or Binon’iiA, who is supposed to have made it. The 
Western mythologists supposed the world, and its seas, to be surrounded 
by a land, or continent, of a circular figure, according to Peutarcii, 
and SiLENOs’s narrative, as related by Elian ; and the pilot of the Argo- 
nauts, being near Peace, or Iceland, was verj' much afraid of being driven 
on its shores f. 


* Asietic Researches, Vol. VII. 


t Orpfa. Argowuit. Vd. Xl, p. 187. 
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There are several divisions of the old continent ; J;he first, and the most 
ancient, according to the Puranas, is into seven Bmdd'hists 

in Lidia reckon eight of them, this number being a favourite one among 
them. The followers of BtroD'H a in Tibet, Ceylon, and Ava, have retained 
the Brdhmemcal divisions, and reckon but seven. This division was made 
by Priyavratta, the eldest son of Swayambhuva, or Adam, in his 
old age, and previous to his withdrawing into solitude. He had ten 
sons, and it was his intention to divide the whole Earth between them 
equally : but three of them renounced the world : their names were 
Med'ha', Agnibhu, and Mina, or Mitra. In the same manner Nep- 
tune divided the Atlantis between his ten sons : one of them had Gades, 
at the extremity of the Atlantis to his share. The Atlantis was proba- 
bly the old continent, at the extremity of ^’■hich is Gades. This island 
or continent is supported by Vara'ha on one tusk according to the Pau- 
rhrtics: but according to mythologist, in the West, Atlas supported the 
heavens, though he is said some times to support the world. The Musul- 
mans say that the Earth is supported on the horns of a bull. This At- 
lantis was overwlielnied with a flood likewise ; and it seems that by the 
Atlantis, we should understand the antediluvian Earth, over which ten 
princes were born to rule, according to the mythology of the West: 
but seven of them only sate upon the throne, according to the Paur&mics. 
The names of these islands are Jamhu proper or India, Cus'a, Placsha, 
S'ulmali or 'Salmata, Crauncha or Crourlda 'Saca and Pushcara. These 
dxL'ipa.%, or countries, give their names to so many respective zones round 
Meru, which is the name the Paur&nics give also to the Poles. If we 
disregard entirely tlie diagrams, or fanciful schemes, of the astronomers, 
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and adhere to the text of the Puran'as, we shall immediately perceive 
that these seven zones are really our seven climates : for Jambu, or India, is 
the first, and Pushcera is declared to be at the furthest extremities of the 
West, and in the same climate with UtiaraCuru; which kst is expressly 
said to be the country lying South of the Northern ocean. Pushcara is 
the Thule of Ptolemy, and the modern Iceland, under the Arctic circle, 
at least the sensible one. It is true that the seven climates, in general, 
were not supposed to extend much beyond the mouth of the Boryslheties : 
but Ptolemy, and Aoatiiemerus, by dividing each climate into three 
parts (like the Hindus, who divide the seven zone-like regions of Hea- 
ven, Hell, and Earth into three, the beginning, the middle, and the end), 
thus made twenty-one subordinate climates, extending from the equator 
to the polar circle. Every climate was denominated from some famous 
city, country, or island in it; thus we have the zone or climate of Merde, 
that of Rhodes, &c. The dwipas, or climates of the Hindus, gradually 
increase in breadth, from the equator to the polar circle, from a whimsical 
notion that they are all equal, as to the superficial contents. The seven 
zones of the Hindus correspond with the following countries : Jambu 
is India, Cus'a answers to the countries between the Persian gulf, 
the Caspian sea, and the Western boundary of India. Placsha in- 
cludes the lesser Asia, Armenia, &c. 'Salmali is bounded to the West 
by the Cronian seas; that is to say, the Adriatic and Baltic seas. 
Crauncha includes Germany ; 'Sacam, the British isles; and Pushcara 
is Iceland. 

'The Paur&nics, however, consider these seven zones in a very different 
light, and the text of the Purdn'as is equally applicable to their scheme. 
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By Miru they understand, in general, the North pole, but the context of 
the Pur&n'as is against this supposition. In these sacred books, Mkru is 
considered solely as a point to the North of India, from winch four large 
rivers issue, and flow toward the four cardinal points of the world : and we 
frequently read of countries and places said to be to the North of Miru, 
others are declared to be West, East, South, and North-west from it. 
This surely can have no reference whatever to the North pole, where 
the denominations of North, East, and West vanish. 

This Mh’u will appear in the sequel of this work, to be to the North of 
India, on the elevated plains oiTartary, and in the latitude of forty-five 
degrees. This point is considered in the Purhias, as the center of the 
world as known to the Hindns: there is its zenith or M^ru, which is as 
applicable to a line passing through the centre, zenith, and nadir of a 
place, as to that passing through the poles. In whatever light we consider 
MkrUy it is always the centre of the world, as delineated by the Paur&n'ics. 
CosMAs, surnamed Indopleustf.s, from his travels into India, in the sixth 
century, says, that in liis time the Pr&hmens asserted that, if a line was 
drawn from China to Greete, it would pass through the centre of the world, 
or through this Mem. The Pauridics and astronomers in India, had 
not then attempted to disfigure their cosmographical system : and did not, 
at that period, consider Mkhi as the North pole. Round this point 
they di-aw seven zones, and the context of the Purdn'as is as favour- 
able to this supposition, as to the former, because these zones equally 
pass through the above islands. The.se zones have introduced much 
confusion, and entirely disfigured their geographical system. They 
lire by no incuus countenanced in the body of the Purdn'es-, being 
I 
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only introduced in a section of some of them called Bhtt-c'hmida, or section 
of the Earth, which seems to be interpolated, and of a more recent date. 

The Hindtu, and the followers of Bodd’ha, difller considerabh' about the 
sliape and situation of the eones. - The Pauran'ks say, that they are so 
many concentric circles enclosing Jambu, and situated between it and the 
land which bounds the Universe, and the fii'st climate is tliat of Mhu, 
included in the dwipa of Jambu: among the Greeks and Romans, the 
first climate was that of Meroe. Astronomers having discovered that the 
Earth is of a globular form, have placed them within the Southern hemi- 
sphere, which they fill up entirely. The Baudd'hists of Tibet represent 
these zones as so many concentric squares between Jambu or India, and 
mount Meru. The followers of Bodd’ha in Ceylon consider them as so 
many circles, but place them also between Jambu and Mhru, considered 
as the North pole. Tlie Jainas in India have, in great measure adopted 
the Hindu system : but reckon eight dwipas. Dwipa-dt'ka-mai hai Jdgd 
sdrd, the whole world consists of eight dwlpas, says the autlior of the 
Tredheya-darparia. Though the followers of Bodd’ha seem to reckon 
seven dxoipas, like the Hindus, they really reckon eight ; for Mdru is not 
included among the seven : they say the seven ranges of mountains, or 
zones round Mkrui but the Paurdn'ics consider Miru and Jambu as 
one of their seven dxoipas. Seven is a favourite and fortunate number 
among the /fjWua: eight among the Baudd’hists; and nine formerly in 
the West, and in the North of Asia. Between these zones, there are 
seven seas, or rivers only, according to some of the followers of Budd’ha, 
and some Hindus also. There are even some, who consider these oceans, 
or rivers, either as one, or only as so many branches springing from one 
VOL. VIII. P p 
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head, and winding seven times round M6ru, according to the Pauriwics, 
or, eight rimes, according to the Baudd' hist s : but, according to Servius, 
the Styj; went nine times round the Earth. They reckoned, accord* 
ingly, nine seas and nine dxt'ipas, or worlds. These nine worlds are noticed 
in the Edda-Setmudr, and the nine oceans are mentioned by Peutarch, 
who informs us that a certain TiwiarcAus visited the oracle of Trophonius, 
where, in a vision, he saw the islands of the departed in the eighth part, 
or division of the ocean. These islands, according to the Hindus, and the 
followers of Jin a, arc constantly placed in the last sea but one : thus they 
arc in the sixth, according to the Hindus: in the seventh, according to 
the Jainas: but tlie Western mythologists placed them in the eighth, be- 
cause they reckoned nine seas. Nine was held a mystical and sacred 
number in the Northem parts of the old continent, from China to the 
extremities of the West. The Cimbri observed the i^inth day, month, and 
year, sacrificing ninety-nine men, as many horses, &c. The number 
seven was held to be sacred by the Hebrews, and also by Musulmans to 
this day, who reckon seven climates, seven seas, seven heavens, and as 
many hells. According to Rabbis and Musulman authors, the body of 
Adah was made of seven handfuls of mould taken from the seven stages 
of the Earth : and, indeed, the seven zones, or ranges of mountains, are 
arranged by the Hindus like so many steps, rising gradually one above 
another, in such manner that Miru looks like an immense pillar or obelisk 
with a case, either circular or square, and consisting of seven steps ; but, 
according to others, of eight, or even nine. The length, or height, of 
this obelisk is to its breadth, as 84 to I (>. The generally repre- 

sent mount Meru of a conical figure, and kings were formerly fond of 
raising mounds of earth in that shape, which they venerated like the 
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divine Meru, and the Gods were called down by spells to come and dally 
upon them. They are called M6ru-sr^ngas, or the peaks of Mini. There 
are four of them either in, or near Benares : the more modern, and, of 
course, the most perfect, is at a place called Sar-n6t'h. It was raised 'by 
the son of an Emperor of Gaiir, in Bengal, with his brother, in the year 
of Vicrama'ditya, 1083, answering to the year of Christ, 1027, as 
mentioned in an inscription lately found there. This emperor had, it seems, 
annexed Benares to his dominions, for he is reckoned as one of the 
kings of Benares, under the name of Budd’ha-sena. Tliis conical hill is 
about sixty feet high, with a small but handsome octagonal temple on 
the summit. It is said, in the inscription, that this artihcial hill was 
intended as a representation of the worldly Miru, the hill of God, and 
the tower of Babel, with its seven steps, or zones, was probably raised 
with a similar view, and for the same purpose. 

r 

I observed before, that the Hindus place Jambu within these seven in- 
closures, while the heterodox Baudd'hists insist that it is without, and that 
these seven ranges of mountains, or dwipas, pass between it and Mlru. 
As these zones, ranges, and inclosiires are impossible, and, of eourse, 
never existed, they are to be rejected : but the countries, and islands, 
after which they were denominated, and through which they are supposed 
. to pass, probably existed with their surrounding seas. The Nubian geo- 
grapher is the only author, I believe, who has connected the seven cli- 
mates with as many seas, or rather bays, and gulfs, as he calls them. 

IV. The first, or dwipa of Jambu, commonly called Ittdia, was for- 
merly an island, as it appears from the inspection of the country. The 
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British provinces along the Ganges from Hari-dwir, down to the mouth 
of tliat river, was formerly an arm of the sea: and, in the same manner, 
towartl the West, another arm of the sea extended from the mouth of the 
Indus to Hari-dwdr, and there met the other from the East. A deli- 
neation of the Northern shores of India could not be attended with 
much difficulty, as they are, in general, sufficiently obvious. The sea 
coast may be traced from the Neetgur mountains to R^am&hl, where it 
turns suddenly to the West. There the shore is bold, and rises abruptly, 
forming a promontory, consisting chiefly of large rounded stones, irre- 
gularly heaped together ; but these irregular heaps may be only the ruins 
of more regular strata in the mountain. These stones are, in general, of 
an oval, yet irregular shape, about two feet long, sometimes three. Their 
superior and inferior surfaces are somewhat flattened, and, in some in- 
stances, 1 thought I perceived, that one was concave and the other con- 
vex. I found, also, there some Volcanic nuclei above one foot and a half in 
diameter ; in one that was broken the interior coats were very obvious : 
the outward surface was remarkable for numerous cracks and fissures, 
some very deep, and all forming together a variety of irregular figures. 
1'his 1 found at the foot of the hill, near the Sdcri-gully pass ; unfor- 
tunately, I am not sufficiently acquainted with Natural History to enter upon 
such a subject ; and 1 shall conclude with observing, that I conceive the 
cascade of Muti-jirn6, near this place, to be the remains of the crater of a 
Vulcano. This 1 mention with a view to engage the attention of per- 
sons better qualified than I am, for such enquiries *. 


* lo conieqvence of thii, Mr. Samuel Davis, some time ago, requested a GmNM gen- 
tleman, well skilled m NatucAl History, and who was going upon Uk Granges, for the benefit of his 
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From R6Jam&hl, the shore treiuls toward the West, forming sc\cral 
head-lands ; the principal of which are Monghdr, and Chumr. I'rom 
thence it goes all along the banks of the Jumna to Jigra, and to Delhi, 
where it ends, forming two small rocky eminences; and then turns sud- 
denly to the South West; and fonningan irregular semi-circle, it trends 
toward the Indus, which it joins near Backar, at the distance of about 
four coss from that place, and one from Lohri, or Rohri, where, suddenly 
turning to the South, it goes toward Ranipoor, sixteen coss from Rohri, 
and four from Gunmot on the Indus. This account is from Captain Fal- 
VEY, who visited thiit country about the year 1787* From DeUii to Bac- 
kar, in a direct line, there are no mountains, for the hills remain to the 
South of this line, forming an immense curve. Thus, from the mouth of 
the Indus to that of the Ganges, round Delhi, it is an immense flat and 
level country. The beach of the shores to the North, at the foot of the 
snowy mountains, and to the South, round the island of India, in an- 
cient times, is covered with pebbles, some of the most beautiful I ever 
saw. But the greatest part of them are not real pebbles ; they are only 
fragments of stones, marble, and agate, rounded and ]}olished by mutual 
attrition, produced by the agitation of the waves. It seems as if the 
waters, which once filled up the Gangetic provinces, had been suddenly 
turned into earth: for the shores, the rocks, and islands, rise abruptly 
from the level ; and are every where well defined, and strongly marked ; 


healthy to stay at R^amdhl, and ascertain, whether these were the remains of a Vulcano or 
not. That gentleman, whose name I do not recollect now, having maturely examined every par- 
ticular appearance about Muii-jimd and RdjamdhI, wrote a short essay, in which he proves these 
appearances to be Vulcanic, and the cascade to be the undubitable remains of the crater of a 
Vulcano^ 
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except where the surface of the adjacent lerel has been disturbed by the 
incroachments of rivers, and torrents from the hills in the rains, or by the 
industry of man. This I noticed particularly about Birbhoom, and to the 
South-east of Chunar. What we call the hills in this country, and which 
appear such, from the immense plains below, are, in reality, the table-land 
of old India. In the Gangetic provinces no native earth is to be found, 
and the soil consists of various strata of different sorts of earths, in the 
greatest confusion, the lightest being often found below the heaviest. The 
deepest excavation, that ever came to my knowledge, was made, some years 
ago, near Benares, at a place called Comawly, within a furlong, I believe, 
of the Ganges, by some gentlemen who were erecting some indigo works. 
They pierced through an amazing thick stratum of stiff earth, without 
obtaining water. They found then several beds of mould and sand, re- 
markably thin ; then at the depth of about ninety-five feet, they arrived 
at an old bed of the Ganges, which consisted of a deep stratum of river 
sand, with bones of men and quadrupeds. They were supposed to be 
petrefactions, from their extraordinary weight, though they preserved 
their original texture. The human bones were entire, but those of qua- 
drupeds were broken, and bore evident marks of their having been cut with 
a sharp instrument. This bed was exactly thirty feet below the present 
bed of the Ganges. Below this stratum of sand they found another of 
clciy ; and below it, some mould : then, at the depth of about one hundred 
and five feet, they found a bed of fine white sand, such as is found on the sea 
shore. Under this they found a bed of the same clay and earth as there was 
above; and they were relieved from their labours by a copious stream of 
fresh water. The sight of the sea sand gave me some hope of finding 
some marine productions, but 1 was disappointed : which shews that this 
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bed of sand was merely adventitious, and had been brought down by the 
river from the shores to the lower parts of its bed ; and that the old bot- 
tom of the sea was considerably below. The same appearances, with hu- 
man bones, have been found lately at different places, in digging Wells 
near the Ganges, and generally at the same depth nearly. 

To ascertain the quantity of the declivity, both of the country and of 
the bed of the Ganges, would be useful and entertaining : but I have no- 
thing but conjectures to offer on this subject. When we consider the nu- 
merous windings of this river, we may safely conclude, that the decli- 
vity cannot be considerable. It is greater from Hurdze^r to Allahabad, 
and through the country of Oude, than any where else. From Allahabad 
to Sdcri-gully, it appears to be trifling; but from the head of the Delta, 
where the banks are generally about thirty feet above the surface of the 
waters of the river, when at their lowest period, the declivity is uniform 
down to the sea (where the land is nearly on a level with it), for a space 
of two hundred and thirty miles : I have often observed, between Allaha- 
bad and Rdjamdhl, that there was no sensible declivity in the surface of 
the waters of the river, when at their lowest period, for ten miles, in 
some places fifteen, and even twenty in others. For since there was 
no sensible current in the river, when the winds were silent, there could 
be no declivity. Besides, the river Cosa, which felt into the Ganges 
formerly opposite Rdjamidtl, has altered its course, and joins this river 
twenty-five miles higher up, which is the distance between Nabob-gunge 
and its present mouth. If the declivity w'as very considerable, this 
could not have happened. In the Western parts of the Gangetic pro- 
vinces there are two declivities, one from the North and the other from 
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the West, in consequence of which the rivers flow in a compound direc- 
tion toward the South-east. But as you advance toward the East, the 
declivity from the West toward the East decreases gradually, and of course 
the rivers incline more and more toward the South, till the declivity from 
I the West, disappearing entirely, they run directly South into the Ganges. 
The rivers in Bahar, to the South of the Ganges, run also directly North 
into the Ganges. 

This inland-sea being narrower at the bottom, near Hardwdr, was of 
course sooner filled up; and the table land of old India, about Delhi, is 
very little above the level of the country. In the time of Bhagirat'ha 
the Gangetic provinces are represented as uninhabitable, except in the 
upper parts of the country, where Satyavratta, or Noah, is said to 
have generally resided. Bhagirat’ha went to Hardwar, and obtained 
the Ganges, led her to the ocean, tracing with the wheels of his chariot 
• two furrows, which were to be the limits of her incroachments. The 
distance between them is said by some to be four coss, and according to 
others fouT Yeganas; and the Ganges has never been known, it is said, 
to transgress on either side. This legend is of great antiquity, as it is 
mentioned by Philostratus in his life of Apollonius. The Ganges, 
says he, once nearly overflowed all India (the Gangetic provinces) ; but his 
son directed its course toward the sea, and thus rendered it highly be- 
neficial to the country. Tims we read in the history of China, that the 
Hoangho formerly caused great devastations all over the country : but 
the emperor Yu went in search of its source, from whence he directed 
its course to the sea. Hercules, at the command of Osiris, brought 
the Nile from Ethiopia; this Christians and Mustdmans formerly attri- 
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buted to Enoch, or Idris. Bhaoirat’ua thus brought the Ganges to a 
place on the shores of the ocean, called Ganga-Sdgara, where it was made 
to discharge its waters through seven channels ; but, according to others, 
through one hundred. The first number is mentioned by Mela, and the 
other by Apuleius. 

Eois regnator aqiiis in flumina centum, 

Discurrit, centum valles illi, oraque centum, 

Oceanique fretis centeno jungitur amni. 

“ Tliis king of the Eastern wave runs into a hundred streams; with a hun- 
“ dred mouths, through a hundred channels, like so many vallies ; and joins 
“ the ocean through a hundre^old stream.” 

The Ganges, advancing toward the ocean, was frightened, and fled 
back through one hundred channels, according to the Paurdn'ics; and 
through this exercise goes twice every day. 

This happened at a place called Purdn'a-Sdgara, or old SAgara; for the 
new Sdgara is in the island of that name near the sea, and the old one is 
near Fulta, close to a place called Murida-gacKha, or Moragatcha, in 
Major Renkel’s Atlas. There is an insignificant stream very often dry, 
which is the true Ganges, which divides its waters into seven small ri- 
vulets, some of which are delineated in the Bengal Atlas : from this cir- 
cumstance, the Ganges is called S'dt-mudhi-Gangd in the spoken dialects, 
or with seven mouths. When she is called S'dta-mudhi, or with one 
hundred mouths, this implies her numerous channels, through the Sun-- 
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dtrhunia. The old SAgarm, probably the Oaanis of Dioooeo* Hie 
is sow about fifty miles from the Southern extremity of S&gtft ishuid; and 
this distance shews the encroachment of the land upon the sea, si&ce the 
days of Bhagirat’h A, who lived above two thousand years before Christ, 
according to the genealogical scale prefixed to my essay on the (hrono* 
logy of the Hindus. The new Sdgara was originally on the sea shore, 
but it is now five or six miles from it, toward the East, and many more to- 
ward the North. It is to be Avished, that the era of its foundation could 
be ascertained, as it would enable us to form some idea of the gradual 
progress of the encroachments of the Delta upon the sea. 

There can be no doubt, but that the factitious soil of the Gangetic pro- 
vinces, and of the Panjab, has been brought down by the alluvions of 
rivers from the countries to the North of India. The quantity of earth 
thus brought down must have been A'cry considerable at a very eaidy pe- 
riod; but it is very trifling at present, for these alluvions have left no- 
thing but the bare rocks, with such parcels of ground as were out of their 
reach, from their being supported and protected by stony ramparts. The 
country between the ranges to the North of India is a table-land, and 
fotms, as it were, so many steps, as mentioned in the Tmi-ldcya’da'pm'a^ 
eMKl by the Paur&riks. This circumstance was asccitained by Mr. SsoitJEi:. 
Davis, who went as far as the first range. This was also confirmed to 
me by natives, with respect to other parts of the country, as far as Cash- 
nAr. On these hdile-hindB are also various peaks and mountains ; and the 
beds of the rivers look hke so many ravines of an enormous size. 


F. Hk ’Adfpoof die PmtHofiict uaikrstand, in genend, the 
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old continent, but the followers of Bvdd’ha, in Tibett Ava, Rnd Cfybm, 
understand India; and many passages from the Pur&dof, p|t>ve that |t was 
originally understood of India only. 

The dadpa of Jambu, or India, is called also Cadyd-dwipa, or the island 
of the virgin or damsel, daughter of king Bharat a, the fifth from SwA- 
TAMBHUVA, or Adam. Her name was Ila', or the Earth : this was also 
the name of the daughter of Satyav'rata, or PbIthu ; for though the 
Earth was his wife, she became also his daughter. The sea surrounding 
Jambu, is called the Lanjanasamudra, or salt sea. It would have been 
highly imprudent for the Paurdiiics to have placed there seas, either of 
milk or honey. 

The second dwlpa, is that of Cus'a, thus called either from a sage of 
that name, or from the grass Cus'a, or Poa, supposed to grow there plen- 
tifully. It includes all the countries from the Indus to the Persian gulf, 
and the Caspian sea, which probably the Paurddies made the limits of 
that country, or dwipa, and afterwards supposed to form a watery belt 
round the zone of Cus'a, under the name of sea of Surd or Ird, or sea of 
intoxicating liquors. The origin of this denomination may possibly have 
some affinity with Iran, and the Sur or Assur of scripture. It is proba- 
ble that Sur and Assur were once considered as synonymous ; if not, then 
Sur, or Syria, certainly extended once from the shores of tfie Mediterm- 
neon sea to the gulf of Persia, and even included tlie greatest part, if not 
the whole, of Arabia. The dwipa of Cus'a is the land of Cush of scrip- 
ture, at least part of it. Cus'ha should be pronounced nearly like Cusha, 
but not quite so forcibly, like the two ss in the English word cession. 

Qq2 
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The third dwipa is Placsha, or the country abounding with fig-trees. It 
is called Palangshu by the mythologists of Bootan, and included the lesser 
Jsia, Armenia, &c. The name still remains in Placia, a town in Mysia, 
the inhabitants of which, with those of Scylace, had a peculiar language, 
which was the same with that spoken by the Pelasgi of Crestone, or Cro- 
tone, above the Tyrrhenians, in Italy ; and by the Pelasgi, who lived 
on the shores of the Hellespont, according to Herodotus. Thus the de- 
nomination of Placshu, or Palangshu^ seems to be the same with Placia, 
zsiA Pelasgia ; and the Pelasgi came originally from the lesser It 

is bounded by the sea of Icshu, or juice of the sugar-cane, and which 
seems to be the Euiine sea : but this will be the subject of a separate 
article, when it will appear, that the Paurliriics have confounded the Ask, 
or Ash-tree, w'ith the Icshu or sugar-cane, as this tree produces also a 
sweet juice, famous in the Edda, and called, when boiled, asky, by the old 
Scythians (according to Herodotus, who has, however, strangely misre- 
presented the tree from which this sweet juice was pi-ocured,) and which 
was afterwards boiled into a hard substance, like that of the sugar-cane, 
which is callcil gur in India. Hence the Icshu sea, is called also in the 
Purdn’as, the sea of Guda in Sanscrit, and pronounced gur in the spoken 
dialects. 

The fourth dtoipa is S'dlmali, S&lmala, or S'dlmalica, or the country of 
the willow*, and of the lord of the willow SMmaledwara, Sdlmalices'a, 
the same with Zamolxis, called also,' more properly, SalmoLvis and Zal- 


* Tfac word S'ilmah is generally understood to signify Bombasc; but it signifies also such 
trees as produce cotton unfit for spinning ; and I shall shew, when 1 come to treat of S'U- 
nudoAvApa, that it is to be understood there of Uie willow. 
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molxis. It extended from the Euxine to the shores of iht Baltic and Adri- 
atic seas. It is surrounded by the sea called Sarpi, Grlta, or clarified 
butter. 

Tlie fifth dicipa is called Crauncha, and Crawida, which includes Ger- 
many, France, and the Nortliern parts of Italy. Crauncha is the same with 
Cronus, confounded with Saturn by Western my thologists ; and the 
Baltic and Adriatic seas were, probably, called Cronan, from the dwipa of 
Crauncha. It is surrounded by the Dad'hi-Sdgara, or sea of curds. 

The sixtli dwipa is called SAca, and Sacum, and includes the British isles. 
It is surrounded by the sea of milk, or the white sea; Cshir&bd'hi and 
Dugd'hahd' hi, Cshira-Sagara, or Cshira-Samudra, Cshh'a-Halila, Cshira- 
nid'hi, CshirArn'ava. It is called also Amritabd'hi, or sea of Amrlta, sy- 
nonymous with Amalaci, from which they made Amalchium in the West. 
It is called also Somadailabd'hi, or the sea of the mountain of the 
moon. 

The seventh dwipa is Pushcara or Ice-land, surrounded by the SwAduda, 
ikoAdudaea, SwAdujala, Payod'hi, Toyabd'hi, or the sea of fresh water : for 
it was also the opinion of the ancients, that the furthermost ocean was 
of fresh water: Scythiciis Oceanus dulciscst, says Plixv. 

The Western ocean is, in general, called MahodAbd'hi and MahAm'ava, 
or the great sea ; and in the lievacharida, the Cshira-Samudt'a is said to 
come down as low as the parallel of HimawAn, or the snowy mountains, 
or about thirty degrees of latitude North. Calanus seems to allude to 
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these wonderful seas, when he said to Alexander’s messenger, that 
merly there were springs of water, others of milk, honey, wine, and oil ; 
but that in the present wicked age and degenerated times, they had disap«- 
peared. This is also the o])inion of many divines in India, who believe, 
that in CalUyuga these seas have disappeared, or are turned salt, and bitter; 
and also, that the white island, is become black, on account of the sins of 
mankind. Onesicritus, to whom Calanus was speaking, was probably 
unwilling to give credit to these seas of milk, wine, and honey, but could 
have no great objection to springs only of the same. One of the seven 
seas is called Cshaudra-Sdgara, or sea of honey, I believe, in the Sidd’hanfa- 
Siromen'i. There is another division of the world into seven dwipas, more 
complete than the preceding, but its origin is not mentioned. Their names 
are, Jambu, in the centre ; to the West, reckoning from North to South, 
are the dwipan of Var&ha Cos' a and 'Sane' ha; to the East, reckoning from 
South to North, Yamala or Malaya, Yama, and Anga. The dxoipas of Cus'a 
and Yama are acknowledged to be East and West with respect to India. 
Jambu here appears again in a different light. It includes India, the ele- 
vated plains of Tartary, and mount M6ru, and extends towards the West 
to tire Caspian sea and the Persian gulf. Tire followers of Jin a, in India, 
represent Jambu nearly in the same light, except that they make it larger, 
and seem to extend it as far as the shores of the Euxine and Mediterranean 
seas. Varaha-dwipa being situated in the North West quarter of the old 
Continent, is Europe, as will appear more fully in the course of this work. 
The dxoipa of Cus'a, according to this new division, includes the lesser 
Asia, Armenia, Syria, and Arabia. I'here seems also to be a third dtvlpa 
of Cud a near the equator, which includes Ethiopia, 8lc. The Paur&riics 
account plausibly for these three different situations assigpied to Cuda, by 
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supposing it owing to the successive emigrations of the original inha> 
bitants of that country; and die first and second Cus'a they consider but as 
one and the same. 

The third is that of S'ancha, or Africa, of which they know but 
Htde, and nothing beyond Ethiopia, or rather Abyssinia and Egypt, with 
the Eastern shores. It retains, in great measure, its Sanscrit name ; an 
extensive part of that coast being called Lengh, and Lcngh-bhar, to this 
day. But Ptoi.emy extends it as far as cape Gardajui, to the South of 
which he places another cape, called Lingis, or Singis extrema. The de- 
nomination of S'ancha is obvious also in tlie names of Singis, Lenghistan, 
and perhaps Lengitana, Langiro, Lanhaga, Lcnighi, and even perhaps Se~ 
negal, from the Sanscrit Sanc'kala, in a derivative form ; and the Trogh~ 
dytes are called to this day Shangalas. 

S'anc’ha-dwipa signifies tlie island of shells, and the natives, according 
to Strabo, used to wear large collars of them; but, according to the 
Paurdn'ics, the inhabitants used to live in shells ; probably in caverns, 
hollowed like shells, or compared to shells. The famous demon S'a'nc’ha- 
SDRA, lived in a shell. Wlien Cktshna killed him, lie took the shell in 
which he lived, and which is now become one of Vishnu’s insigma. I’his 
strange idea was not unknown tothcCrreeA;.y,wdio represent young Nerites, 
who is one of the Cupids, as living in shells, on tlie shores of the Red 
sea. Sdndka-dtvipa is then synonymous with Trogbidytica of the ancients. 
The Troglodytes, or inhabitants of Caves, are called in scripture Sukim, 
because they dwelt in Sucas, or dens; bat it is probable, that the word 
Suca, which means a den only in a secondary sense, asui sonifies also 
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arbour, a booth, or a tent, was originally taken in the sense of a cave, 
from S ane ha, and afterwards used to imply any fabric to dwell in. Thus 
the word den is obviously derived from the Sanscrit d'hani, or den, in the 
language of Tibet, in which it signifies anyplace, house, or even coun- 
try to live in. The Sukim, or Sukkiim, were a powerful nation in the 
time of Reuoboam, for they accompanied Siusuac in his expedition, 
against Jerusalem; and we find their descendants, in the third century of 
the Hejira, crossing Arabia, and invading Irak-Arabi, or the country about 
Babylon, under their king Saheb-al-Zeng, or the lord of Zeng, who ap- 
pears as a successor of the famous Sanc'iia-muc’ha-na'oa, a giant in 
the shape of a snake, with a mouth like a shell, and whose abode was 
in a shell ; and who had, as usual, two countenances, that of a man, and 
another of a snake. He was killed by CrKsiina ; but his descendants and 
gubjects, in similar shapes, still remain there. He is called also Pa'ncha- 
janva. The breath of the Sanc'ha-na'ga is believed, by the Hindus, 
to be a fiery poisonous wind, which burns and destroys animals and vege- 
tables, to the distance of a hundred Yojanas round the place of his resi- 
dence: and by this liypothesis they account for the dreadful effects of the 
Sdmum, or hot envenomed wind, which blows from the mountains of 
Hubab, through the whole extent of the desert. The sage Agastta, 
who is supposed to live in the South West, or Abyssinia, put an end 
to this evil, and even reduced the serpent so much as to carry him about 
in an earthen vessel. This legend is current in the Western parts of India, 
but, how far it is countenanced in the Pur&das, I cannot say. The 
Hindus, in the Western parts of India, are remarkably well acquainted 
with the superstitious monuments, rites, and legends of the Mustdmans in 
Arabia and Egypt, such as the serpent Heredi, the black stone in the Caaba, 
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the two pigeons destroyed by Mohammed, and the impression of a foot 
on a stone there. Tlicse, plausibly enough, they claim as their own 
property, and have traditionary legends purporting to be grounded on 
the PaurArias, though, perhaps, not expressly found there. They say, 
there was formerly a great intercourse between them and Egypt, Abys- 
sinia, and Arabia, where there are Hindus and JSrahmens, even to this 
day, as well as all over Persia, and even in Georgia. Fackvers occa- 
sionally go there ; and certain it is, that the famous Urd’ua-Ba'iiu, who 
travelled to Afosemv, and died lately at Benares, attempted to go to 
Egypt, but he went no further titan El-CatiJ and Baharein, on the ^Test- 
ern shores of the Persian gulf, being deterred from going further. 1 
have made mention of him in my essay on Sami-Ramis, called Sami- 
De'vi' by the Hindus. Ptolemy saw many at and 

they used to visit the temple of MAiiA -RHA'e.A'-DEVi', at Bambyke, or 
Mabog, in Syria, according to Lucian, as cited the authors of the 
ancient univensal history. 

The mountains in which S'anc’iia'suka lived, are called to this day 
Hubab in Arabic, or the mountains of the serpent ; and the people of 
these mountains have, according to the Abys.sinian traveller, legendary 
traditions of a snake, who formerly reignetl over them, and conquered 
the kingdom of Sire. Tiny are famous, with their serpentine tribes, in 
Oriental tales; and in the Arabian Nights, we read of the miraculous 
escape of Sin' rad from the devouring mouth of that dreadful race, who 
lived in caves among the mountains. Near that country he was exposed 
to many dangers from the birds called Rocks, or Simorgs, the Gariidas 
of the Paur attics, whom Persian romancers represent as living in Mada- 

VoL. VIII. R r 
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gatcar, according to Marco Polo. The serpent 'Sanc'ha-Nagd is now 
called Heredi in Egypt. The Musulmans insist, that it is a Shaikh of 
that name, transformed into a snake ; the Christians, that it is Asmodeus, 
mentioned in the book of Tobit, the Ashmugh-div of the Persians. There, 
in the dwipa of Satic'/ia, is the capital city of Naisr'it, or Palli, called 
Cr'ishn&nganA, being situated on the river Crishna, or Cr'ishnanganA, that 
is, with a black body in a human shape; for rivers have two coun- 
tenances. NairuIt had a famous elephant called Cumuda, with the 
title of Nairi'ityadigaja, or the elephant of the South West quarter, or 
Nairr'it. Wonderful stories are related of him ; and there is no doubt 
but some of them are mentioned in the Puran'as, or some other books; 
but I could not find them. This famous elephant is, however, mentioned 
in Lexicons, and li\cd in S'ancha-du'ipa, with his tribe of giants in the 
shape of elephants, or rather with two countenances. The names of 
several rivers in that country are pure Sanscrit, and obviously allude to 
the ancient inhabitants, in the shape of elephants, li\ing and sjiorting 
on their banks. Thus the Aistamcnos is fiom llastiman, or llasti-mati, 
full of elephants. The March was called At-tosalas, from Hasli-sahha, be- 
cause their chief held his court there. Asiaboras, or Astabaras, was also 
the name of another river there, from ITasti-vara, or Ilasti-bura, the coun- 
tiy along its banks being full of elephants, whose abode it was. 

There the unfortunate Sinbap, according to the author of the Arabian 
Nights, was once more in the most imminent danger amongst this Ele- 
phantine tribe, on his return from Scren-dip, or rather Serandah, or Mada- 
gascar, called also Ranch, and in the PurArias, llaritia. 
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In my essay on Egypt, I mentioned the unfortunate affray between 
the son of Cussin, and some of these elephants, in consequence of which 
he became a Caunapas, or like a dead corpse. I cannot ascertain whether 
the whole legend be genuine or not : certain it is, that in Ixxicons the 
CarenapAs are mentioned as belonging to the train and retinue ofNAiRHlfT, 
or Palli, and of course they lived either in Ethiopia or in Egypt. 

The divtpa of S'anc'ha is supposed, by the PaurAv'ics, to join the island 
of Sumatra, or of the Moon. This mistaken notion has been adopted by 
Ptolemy, and after him by Oriental writers. In the beginning of the 
Brahm/tn' (la-pur ana, Lanca, or the peninsula of imA Sumatra 'pm 

the island of S'anc'ha, or Zengh. Samast'hitam, adhering to, is a partieipial 
forn), answering to con-slitum in Latin, and sun-lstamai in Greek. This 
is understood of the island of Mandara, or Sumatra ; for it is ])ositivcly 
declared, that Mahd Lanca, or MAlacM, aud Sumatra, are separated by a 
strait called Lanca-dtwdra, or the gates of Lanca. Ptolemy, however, 
supposed it was the peninsula of Malaca that u'as thus joined to Afi'ica; 
and, for this purpose, makes the shores take a most circaitous turn. £l 
Edrissi asserts equally, that the isle of Malai toward the West, 

to the country of Zengh. The inland, or Mediterranean sea, is called 
Yamodadh'A, or the sea ot'Yama; and by Ptoj.emy Hippados, perhaps from 
the Sanscrit Upabd'hi, which would imply a subordinate or inferior sea. 
This expression would be perfectly grammatical, but I do not recollect 
that it is ever used. Hippados may also he derived simply fro'ih AhAhi, 
pronounced Apd'hi, or the sea. The tract of islands called Ranch by 
Arabian writers, and including Madagascar and the surrounding islands, 

R r 2 
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is obviously the thvipa of Ilarina, mestioned in the Bhagavata, along with 
S'anc'ha, in the South-West quarter of the old continent. This island 
being also called \n A7'abic, the isle of -the Moon, has occasioned some 
confusion. Doctor Vincent has thrown much light on this subject, 
in his learned and elaborate treatise on the Pet'iplus of the Erythreean 
sea ; by which it appears, that the notions of the Arabs, relating to these 
seas, are more conformable to the Pui'uif as than Ptolemy’s description. 
The three dwtpas to the Eastward, are Yamala, or Malaya, now the 
peninsula of MuUicu, and the adjacent islands; as for the dwtpa of Yatna, 
its situation is latlicr obscure; the third is Anga-dw'ipa, in the North- 
East, by which they understand China. There is very little about it 
in the Pio'dnas; and, with regard to the dxvipas of Yama and Malaya, 
they will be the subject of a particular jiaragraph. 

VI. There is another division of the old continent, extracted chiefly 
from the Bhagavata, the Bramdirdu, and Brahmd-Puranas, which repre- 
sent the world under the emblem of a Nympheea, or Lotos, floating on the 
ocean. There the whole plant signifies both the Earth and the two prin- 
ciples of its fecundation. The stalk originates from the navel of Vishnu, 
sleeping at the bottom of the ocean ; and the flower is ilescribed as 
the cradle of Brahma', or mankind. 'J'he germ is bf)th Mh'xi and the 
Linga: the petals and filaments arc the mountains which encircle Meru, 
and are also the type of the Yoni ; the four lea^•es of the caly.v are the 
four vast xhvipas, or countries, toward the four cardinal points. Eight ex- 
ternal leaves, placed two by two, in the intervals, are eight subordinate 
dwipas or countries. 
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The tour great countries, or Maha-dwipas, are Uttara-oiru to the North, 
Bhadradm to the East, Jamhu to the South, and Cetumala to the West. 
In the intermediate spaces, in the NortlvWcst, are Swarna-prast'ha, or 
Ireland, and Chari dra-ducla-Avartlana, or Britain. In t!ie North-East 
are Ramanaca and Mandara ; these are unknown, and have been placed 
there probably for the sake of symmetry. In the SoutVj-East, LancA, 
the peninsula Malaca, Sinhala, or Cepbn: in the South-West there is 
Hariri a, the Raneli of Arabian authors, t\0'W Madagascar ; znA Pancha- 
janya, or Sane' ha ; as may be seen in the accompanying delineation of the 
worldly Lotos. 

The usual division of the known world is into nine c'haridas, or por- 
tions, exactly of the same size, as to superficial contents, but of very dif- 
ereut figures and dimensions. In the centre of the old continent, on the 
highest and most elevated spot, is the division called Jlarratla, or the circle 
of Ila: to the East is Hhadrdsva, and to the M'est Cetumala, or simply 
Cetii. Toward the South are three range’s of mountains, and as many 
to the North ; between them are four divisions, two between tlie three 
ranges in the South, and as many between those in the North. The 
names of the ranges, to the South of lUivratta, are Himuchula, Hi- 
mAdrA, or the snowy mountain : to the North of this range is the second, 
called Hema-cut'a, from its golden peaks ; the country, or div ision, be- 
tween them, is called Cimpu-riisha, or Cinnara-charida. I’lie third range 
is called Nis/tad'ha; and the country between this and Hana-cut'a, is 
called Harivarshatu, or Hari-c'handa. 


To the North of lUroratta are the Nila, or blue mountains : to the 
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North of this range is another, called 'Sweta, or the white mountains : 
the country between these two is called Ramyaca: the third and last 
range is c’.illetl 'Sringa-vAn: and the country between the two last, is Hi- 
raii'yanifiya, t)r Hiraifmaya. These six ranges extend from sea to sea, and 
arc of difl'eient length, according to the latitudes they are in. The length 
of the two innermost ranges, and of course of the longest, is equal to 
the hreadtli of jamhu-tkeipa, or 100,000 Yojanas; the length of the two 
middle ranges, ASVit/rtand Hemi-cut'a, h 90,000 Yojanas : the two outer- 
iiiost, Sringa-Wm and Ilimadiala, are 80,000 Yiyanas in length. These 
mountains aie ‘JOOO Yojanas broad, and as many high, or about 10,000 
miles : we are informed, in the Calica-puran'a, that it was so formerly ; hut 
that since, the mountains have gradually subsided, and that the highest 
is not above one Yojam in height, or less than live miles. 

According to the Trai-locya-darpana, these ranges do not extend 
from sea to sea, and occupy little more than the fourth part of the breadth 
of the old contiyent, which is, in that ticatise, said to be equal to 60,000 
Yiyanas. I'lie length of the two outermost ranges is declared to be 4202 
Yojanas; the two middle ones 8416, and the two innermost 16,832. 
'I'liis is the more reasonable, as these three, ranges, \'cry plain and obvious 
in the North of India, are soon confused together, and disappear at some 
distance from it; and as 150,000 in Xhe Trai-beya-darpan'a, are 

considered as equal to 1 80 degrees of longitude, the first range will extend 
East and West, about two and twenty degrees of longitude, which is the 
utmost breadth of India. The diftercncc between the two other ranges, 
and the first, is disproportionate and inadmissible; and the proportion 
given in tlic Pwrrtw'tfA- of their respective lengths, is more natural, being 
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in the ratios of ten, nine, and eight. In this manner the three ranges are, 
in a great measure, 'confined to the original Jamhu, or India. 

The country, to the South of the Southernmost range, is called BhArata, 
and originally was confined to India; but it is also enlarged, along with 
Jamhu, and is now made to extend from the shores of the Atlantic to those 
of the Eastern ocean. 

In the same manner, the country beyond the Northernmost range, as 
far as the Frozen ocean, is called Curu, or Airdvata, being the native 
country of the famous elephant of Indra, called Airavata, and of his nu- 
merous tribe and descendants, whose cxuvice, or spoils, are to be found 
in vast quantities in the Northern parts of the old continent. These 
nine divisions are said to be perfectly equal in superficial contents, though 
of different shapes : and the only difficulty in delineating a general map 
of the world, is to divide the whole surface into nine equal parts, one of 
which, in the centre, is to be a perfect square, and out of the eight 
others, every two divisions a?e to have exactly the same figure and di- 
mensions. The accompanying map of Jamhu, which is very common, 
is supposed to be drawn on these principles ; but whether it be very ex- 
act in that respect, I shall not determine, as 1 am by no means willing 
to go through the necessary calculations, rvhich, after all, rvould jirovc 
of no use. In consequence of this arrangement, the first range, or the 
snowy mountains, lies umler the parallel of fifty-two degrees of latitude ; 
the second under that of b-S" 48'; and Nishad'ha in 76"°. M6ru is here sup- 
posed to be the North pole. The three other ranges beyond AJeru arc 
exactly in the same latitudes, reckoning from the opposite side of the 
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equator, which circumscribes the Northern heniisph«'e. But Mtru is 
not the North pole ; it is true that it is the A'iflwc, Nobek, or under the 
ninetieth degree, not from the equator, but from the horizon; or, in other 
words, it is the zenith and centre of the known world, or old continent, 
not including the sea ; and this centre, according to the Panratiics, in the 
time of CosMAS Indoplkustfs, in the middle of the sixth century, was 
sai<l to be exactly between China and Greece. We read constantly in 
the Purattas of countries, mountains, and livers, some to the North, 
others to the East, or to the West of Meru; tlie country of North 
Cunt, beyond Mha, is repeatedly declared to be to the South of the 
Northern ocean. All these expressions shew very plainly, that by Mhru, 
the Paurauics tlid not originally understand the North pole, which they 
call Sidd'hapur, which place, the astronomers sa}’, cannot be under the 
North pole, because it is in the track of the sun ; for when the sun is there, 
it is midnight at Lattcd and in India; it must be then under the eijuator. 
This is very true ; but wc are to argue, in the present case, according to 
the received notions of the Panrdn'ics, who fonnerly considered the Earth 
as a flat surface, with an immense convexity in the centre, behind which 
the sun disajipearetl gradually, descending so as to graze the surtace of 
the sea at SM'hapura. In the Brahmdnda Parana section of the Bhu- 
vana-Cos'a, it is declared, that one-half of the surface ( xiedi ) of the earth 
is on the South oi Mdru, and the other half on the North. All this is very 
plain, if wc understand it of the old continent; one half of which is South 
of the elevated plains of little Bokhara, and the other half to the North of 
it. '1‘hen, twelve or fifteen lines lower, the author of the same Purm'a 
adds, and these two countries, South and North of Mhu, are in the shape 
of a bow ; this is to be understood of their outermost limits or shores. 
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Another irrefrcigable proof, that by Mh'u we are to understand the ele- 
vated plains of little Bokhara, are the four great rivers issuing from it, 
and flowing toxVard the four cardinal points of the world; three of which 
are well known to the Hindus. These rivers are the Ganges; the Sitd, 
flowing toward the East, and now called the Hara-Moren ; the Bhadra 
to the North, and probably the Jenisea \n Siberia; the fourth is the Apara- 
GaridicA, or Western Gan'dica, called more generally Chavshu. It flows 
toward the West, and its present name, among the natives, toward its 
source, is Coesha, and from the fonner is derived its Greek appellation 

f 

of O.VUS. 

Tims the distance of Meru from the equator is reduced from ninety 
degrees to forty-five; the distance from the equator si Lanca, to Sidd'ha- 
pura, or the North pole, is reduced from one huntlred and eighty to 
ninety degrees ; and every distance from North to South, in the Hindu 
maps, must be reduced in the same proportion. 

Thus the snowj^ mountains, to the North of India, and placed in the 
map in the latitude of fifty-two degrees, are brought down lower into 
twenty-six degiees, the half of fifty-two : and they really begin that lati- 
tude near Assam ; but they are made, most erroneously, to run in a direc- 
tion East and West. S'i habo de.scants a great deal upon the direction of 
the mountains to the North of India*, from Hipparchus snA Eratosthenes ; 
and concludes by saying, that the obliquity of the direction of these 
ranges was to be retained in the maps, exactly as it was in the old ones, 
'fixe whole reductions arc thus exhibited in the following table : — 


VOL. VIll. 


* Strabo, lib. II, page llS and 122. 
Ss 
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The North Pole, 90" 


66“ parallel of 66" or Polar circle, 

128® 64" first range, North of 

114 2' 57 1 second ditto, ditto, 

104 52 third ditto, ditto, 

90 45 Miru, 

76 38 third range, South of Miru, 

65" 8' 32" 34' second range ditto, 

52 26 snowy mountains. 


Instead of the numbers beyond M6ru, their complement to ninety is to 
be used. 

But as Miru, or the centrical point between the sources of the four 
great rivers, is not in the latitude of forty-five degrees, a further cor- 
rection must take place. No precision can be expected here ; but this 
centrical point cannot be carried further North than thirty-nine or forty 
degrees; and the three Northern ranges will fall in the following la- 
titudes. 

Me'ru in 40®, the ^ila range in 47®, Swefa in 52", and Sring&oan 
in 59®. 

The summit of Mini is represented as a circular plain, of a vast extent, 
surrounded by an edge of hills. The whole is called Ilavratta, or the 
circle of Ila, and considered as a celestial Earth, or SwargahhAmi; 
and it is thus called to this day, by the people of Tibet, the Chinese, and 
the Tartars; and, like the JFfbidus, they have it in the greatest veneration, 
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worshipping its encircling mountains whenever they descry them. Ac- 
cording to De Guignes, the Chinese call them Tkn-chan, and the Tar- 
tars Kilomnn, or the celestial mountains. In Tibet they call them Tan- 
gra, or Tangla, according to F. Cassiano and Pura'n-gir; the latter 
accompanied the late Lama to China, and gave me an accurate journal 
of his march from Tissoo-Lumho to Siting, or Sining. Tingri, in the lan- 
guage of the Tartars and Moguls, signifies the heavens ; and even I'ihet is 
called Tibet-Tingri, or the heavenly country of Tibet. The name of Tien- 
c'han is given by the Chinese to the mountains to the North of Hima : 
to the Southern part of the circle they give the name of Simte-chan, or 
snowy mountains. This range, says De Guignes, runs along the Northern 
limits of India, toward China, encompassing a large space, enclosed, as it 
were, within a circle of mountains*. The Southern extremity of this 
circle is close, according to the present Hindu maps, to the last, or 
Northern range, called Nishad'ha; and this is actually the case with the 
mountains of Tangrah, near Lassa, which is in the interval between the 
second anti third range. According to F. Cassiano, the mountains of 
Tangrah are seen from the summit of Cambald, several days journey to the 
Westward of Lassa. The famous Puha'a’-c-iii left them on the left, in 
his way from Tissoo-Lumbo to China, at the distance of about twelve 
coss, and did not fail to worship them. At the distance of seventy- 
seven coss from the last place, he reckoned Lassa to be aliout twenty 
coss to the right; twenty-three coss beyoiul that, he was near the moun- 
. tains of Ninjink Tangra, a portion of that immense circular ridge. In 
his progress toward the famous temple of Ujuk, or Uzuk, called SQuk 


* Uistoire den Hum, Vul. II, in the beginniug. 
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in the maps, he saw them several times. Close to Niiyink-Tangra he 
entered the mountains of Lurkinh, called Larkin in the maps. 

VII. This sacred mountain, or heaven-like country, made part, it seems, 
of the sacred cosmography of the ancients. The Jews had some notions 
of it, and called it the mountain of Gon : they afterwards, wdth great 
propriety, gave that name to mount Moriah. The Greeks had their mount 
Olympus, inaccessible but to the Gods; and I'd/i-vratta, or lla-vratta, 
signifies the circle of I la, the Earth, w'hich is called also I'dh. Olympus 
is derived from the Sanserif Ildpu, or lldpus, the holy city of I la, or Ida : 
thus it ap|)ears, that Olympus and Ida were originally the same. In remem- 
brance of this holy circular space, the Greeks and Romans, when wishing to 
build a town, marked out a circle, which the first called Olympus, and the 
oX\\evfi Mundns, from the Sanscrit Man' da, a circle; they said also urbs 
orbis, which is a translation of vian'da, in the language of the Gods, into 
that of mortals. According to Du Pluison, the Parsis are acquainted with 
such a mountain in the centre of the world; and so are the Musuhnans to 
this day. It was not unknown to our ancestors, the Scythians; for they 
are introduced by Justin, saying, that their native country was situated 
on an elevated spot, higher than the rest of the world, and from which 
rivers flowed in all directions. The Jews and Greeks soon forgot the 
original Mem, and gave that name to some favourite mountain in their 
own country; the first to mount Sion, or Moriah. The Greeks had their 
Olympus, and mount Ida, near which was the city of Ilium, Ailcyam in . 
Sanscrit, from lla, whose inhaliitants w'crc Meropes, from Merupa; being 
of divine origin, or descended from the rulers of Mkru. 
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This mountain was even known in Europe to a late period ; for it is 
mentioned in the Nubian geographer, under the name of JlJoregar, from 
Meru-giri, or Meru~gir, the mountain of Meru. It is described by him 
as of an immense height, circular, and enclosing several countries within. 

This sacred mountain is called, by divines in Tibet, Righiel: hence Sos- 
THENES, as cited by Plutarch*, instead of saying that Dionysius, or 
Bacchus, was born on mount Mint, or Meros, says, that he was born on 
mount Argillus, which he places, it is true, either in Egypt or Ethiopia. 

In the same author we find another ridiculous stoiy about this mountain, 
under the name of the bed of BoReas, which he says was one of the highest 
peaks of mount Caucasus, and from which Jupiter hurled Saturn down 
into Tartarus. Mount Mkru is called, in the Deccan, the mountain, peak, 
Cht’a of Boreca, or the pole Boureka, by Mr. Bailly, and other French 
authors. In the Tamuli language, and others in that country, the North 
is called Vadaca, Vddaburram, or Vadapurram, generally pronounced Vdraca, 
&c. the North wind Tdran'ada, from the root Vada. In Sanscrit, Udac is 
the North, or Uttara. signifies originally high,* gi cat, &c. and the 

North is called, in Sanscrit, Uttara, from its being supposed to be the 
highest point on the surface of the earth. 'File Greeks thus translated Cut' a, 
the peak of Burraca, Badaga, Badaca, by the bed of Boreas; because 
Koilk, in Greek, signifies a bed. This mode of translation seems to have 
been much in use among them ; for they translated Deo-bdn, the foi est of 
the Gods, by Theon-painai, Deorumpeence. The Alshdmi, a powerful tribe 
in the hills near the Ganges, by Astomi, or people without mouths. 


* Plutarch de Hum. 
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Tlie Bittigi mountains of Ptolemy, in the Deccan, are in the country 
of the Badegas, according to European travellers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and their language is called Badega. The inhabitants of that coun- 
try are called, in the Tamuli dialect, Vdducin; and hy others Vaduca and 
Vadugas, but generally pronounced Varugds and TVarugas ; though in 
writing they retain the letter D, which has a peculiar sound between D 
and R, as in Samcrit. Nonnus, in his Dionysiacs*, takes particular no- 
tice of mount Mtru, and of its circular surface on its summit. “ Bac- 
“ CHUS,” says he, “orCalsHNA, divided his forces into four armies ; one 
“ he sent to the foot of the Northern mountain, with a circular summit, 
“ and surrounded with deep vallies shaded with trees ; and from this 
“peak, in Caucasus, issue many riverS, "deriving their waters from Ju- 
“ PITER.” This was Jupiter Pluvialis, the Indra of the Hindus, who 
holds his court on the summit of Mh'u, which is called the Swerga, or hea- 
ven of Indra. To this mountain Euhemerus gives the name of Olympus, 
and very properly. It is emphatically called, as we have seen, the circle 
of lid, or Idd, or Ildvratta; it might be called also Ildpu, or Ildpus, the 
city of the Earth, or lld-pus, from Jla or Has, which sounds e.xactly like 
I/os in Greek. I la was the son of Vaiva.swata-Manu, or Noah, and 
who, in his old age, resigned the empire of the Earth to him ; and thus 
he. became lld-pati, or Jijd-pati, the Lord sovereign of the earth, and Ii,us 
the eldest, in Homer, lived near mount Olympus and Ida, in the city of 
Ilium, inhabited by Meropes. 

I LA', Idd, and Ird, in Sanscrit, signify the earth; and these three names 


* Nohni Diony. lib. XXVII. v. 150, &c. 
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are to be found in the Greek language : Hys, or Ilos, signifies mud; Era is 
the earth ; and Ida' is the name of the goddess Earth, Idad malcr, botli in 
OrecA: and the ancient CroMic. Athenagoras, as cited by Rudbeck*, 
informs us, that, according to Orpheus, water was first, and from it was 
created Ili/s, or Earth, in an Mw/orwerf state ; I la', or Ila's, was the son of 
Manu, or Noah, called also Mitka Varun'a in the Puranas, or the 
friendly Varuna, or Neptune. According to Hesychius, Ilaon, a 
hero, was the son of Poseidon, the God of the sea. Jyu, in Sanscrit, 
is the Earth ; and in Greek, Aia, G6, or Gaia, which last signifies earth, 
and also dust, llius, in Sanscrit, lid is the earth, and Aileyam is dust and 
earth also. Aileyam-pus is s^'iionymous with lUi-pus, and is the famous 
city of Indra, and of the Gods; & heavenly city, which is really a ter- 
restrial heaven. The followers of Alexander mistook a small moun- 
tain, between Cabul and the Indus, for the original Mem. This is called 
Mh'u-^finga, or the jieak of Mern, in the Purdrias, and is considered as 
a splinter o'f that holy mountain. Tlicre are many other hills thus called 
in India, besides artificial ones ; and the Gods arc supposed to come and 
sport there occasionally. The Greeks had likewise several holy moun- 
tains, c&WeA Olympus, and Idu. Euhemerus calls it 7 riphylian Olympus, 
because Jupiter Triphvlius, or Siva, with his trident (trisul), resides 
there, and fixed it on its summit. The 7'risul is called Tri-phala, in the 
North-West parts of India, from the Sanscrit 7'ri-phala, which is rendered 
in Lexicons by Tri-cantaca, or having three points. The word phala w'as 
used in the West in that sense, and the obelisks in the circus were called 
Phala. But as Tri-philm, in Greek, signifies three tribes or families, 


Volume II, page 466. 
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Euhemebus thought proper to translate it thus ; besides, he found three 
nations and cities in the legends of India, which he might conceive coun- 
tenanced his translation. Tlie abode of Urdnm was called Ccelus, or Coilus, 
by the Latians; and he is the same with Siva, called the God of Cailds, 
because he resides on Caildsa, one of the three peaks on the summit of 
Miru. 

Mount Meru is said to be of four difl'erent colours, toward the foui' 
cardinal points ; but the Paurdn'ics are by no means unanimous about them ; 
and the seas, through the reflection of the so/ar beams from each side, 
are of the same colours. The East, lik^ the Brahmens, is of a white co- 
lour; the South, like fheVaisyas, is yellow; Apara, the West, like the 
Sudras, is of a brown or dark colour; and the North is red, like the 
Cshatripas. But in the Haimavaichanda, Miru is said to be supported, 
or propped, by four enormous buttresses ; that toward the East, is of 
pure gold; toward the South, of iron; to the West, of silver; and the 
buttress to the North, of copper. Thus toward the East it is yellow, 
to the South red, white to the West, and of a dark brown to the 
North. There are several other opinions, which 1 shall pass over 
with observing, that the Indian ocean is called Arun'oda, or ArumdMhi, 
or the lied sea, being reddened by the reflection of the solar beams 
from that side of Mini which is of that colour; and Pi.iny nearly 
says the same thing*. I shall pass over the extravagant accounts of 
this famous mountain, represented by some as a cone, by others as an 
inverted one. In Ceylon, they say it is in the shape of an immense 


Pliny, Lib. 6. c. 23. 
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round column : in Tibet this column is said to be square ; some of the 
followers of Jin a compare it to a drum, that is to say, they give it the 
shape of a barrel. This idea, however extravagant and absurd, prevailed 
once in the West, as we have seen before. 

VIII. The rivers flowing from Miru are four in number : there are four 
also in scripture ; and we rcad, in the Edda, of four primseval rivers of 
milk flowing from the teats of the cow Audhutnbla. In all these accounts, 
these rivers are only branches of an original one, called Swargangd, or 
Manddcini, in the Purdn'as : in the Edda all rivers derive their origin from 
that called liver gelmer; but in scripture it has no name. 

It rises from under the feet of Vishnu, at the polar star, and, passing 
through the circle of the moon, it falls upon the summit of Mim, where 
it divides into four streams, flowing toward the four cardinal points. Ac- 
cording to Genesis, tliis river went forth, watering the garden of Eden, 
and of course winding through it; from thence it was parted, anrl be- 
came into four heads. The Paurdnfics use the same expression, but in a 
literal sense ; and suppose that these four branches pass actually through 
four rocks, carved into the shape of four heads of various animals. The 
Ganges, running towards the South, passes through a cow’s head ; hence 
India is called the country of the Cm’, its inhabitants are descended, 
according to some, from a cow, whence they are styled Gau-vansas, they 
were originally Go-phlas, or simply Pallis, or shepherds. To the West is a 
-horse’s head, from which flows the chaeshu or oxus: and the inhabitants of 
die countries bordering on it, are of course As'vas, or Turangamas, horses 
or rather horsemen. According to Scripture the house of Too a an ah, 
VoL. VIII. T t 
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or Thohoama, as he is called by Cedbenus and STEOhLLUS^ traded in the 
fairs of Tyre, with horses. Toward the East is the head of Bn elephant, 
from which hows the river Sifd : and to the North is a lion’s head, from 
which flows the BhadrasamA ; hence this country, the same with Siberia, 
is called the kingdom of the lions : and there was actually a powerful Tar- 
tarian tribe called the tribe of the lion. 

The Batidd'hists have no rivers on Mini ; but place the Origin of them 
in the South-West quarter. The reason of this is, that they place the 
seven dwipae, or ranges of mountains, with their seas between Miru, 
and India, or Jambu-dwipa. These seven seas, or rather the river of 
milk, winding seven times round Mkru, is the original river, which 
xe-appears in the South-West, and there parting, becomes into four heads 
of animals, the same as in the Fw&rias, But the rivers are very different, 
being the Ganges, the Sind'hu ox Indm, ^ePahkiuoxBrahmA-putra, which 
springs from the head of an elephant ; and for this reason upper Tibet is 
called the kingdom of the elephant, though there are no elephants there 
at present. The other river, toward the North, issues from a lion’s head, 
and is called SitA : it is the Oxus. These four rivers spring from the 
roots of the tree Jambu, of a most extravagant size. The Baudd'hists 
seem to know but of one tree of knowledge, and granting all our wishes. 
The Pauranics have many, which they call Calpaoricsha. There is but 
one in the Mosaical .^ccoaxxt, and the Musulmans acknowledge but one, 
which they call Tuba : and our ancestors boasted of the famous Ash- 
tree Ygdrasil. This river of milk, winding round Meru, is not peculiar to 
the followers of Budd’ha; I remember seeing in one of the PurAn'aSf 
that the heavenly Ganges winds seven times round MAru : that is between 
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that mountain, and the of Jam^u. The according to mythq- 
logists in the West, went nine times round the world,* for nine was a 
favourite number among them : and the ancient Goths reckoned nine 
worlds, or dwipas. The elevated plains of M6rtt are perhaps the highest 
spot, or at least the highest flat in the old continent. Its height toward 
India, and China, is prodigious: it is not so considerable toward the 
North, and is still less toward the North-west, where the ascent be- 
tween the Lithinos-pyrgos or stone-tower, and the station of the mer- 
chants trading to China, is by no means veiy difficult. The Lithinos- 
pyrgos still exists under the name of Chalsatoon, or the forty columns ; 
and is famous all over these countries. The station of the merchants is 
still their place of rendezvous to this day, and is called T 'ict-Sokiman, or 
the throne of Solomon. The Lithinos-pyrgos is at the extremity of a 
small branch jutting out of a range of mountains to the left of the road, 
or to the North, and projects toward the South, and ends abruptly in the 
middle of a plain. Its extremity, consisting of a solid rock, has been 
cut into a regular shape, with two rows, each of twenty columns. The 
front part is in a very ruinous condition, and tlie upper row of colamus 
remains suspended from the top : the columns below answering to them, 
with their entablature, having been destroyed. It is a most wonderful 
work, and ascribed by the natives to supernatural agents as usual. 

At the distance of a day’s march toward the East, is Hoshdn, or Oshn, 
called also Oosh, or Ozesh: there begins a chain of mountains, from 
which springs a rivulet called Aschon by Straulekberg : the range itself 
is called by Major Ren NELL, m his map of the twenty Satrapies 

of Darius Htstaspes. There ends the country of Hohhdra, and begins 

Tt2 
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the empire of China. It is a famous pass, and is naturally the rendezvous 
of the merchants trading from the West to China. It is defended by a 
fort, now in ruins, - and on a small peak near it is a very ancient build> 
ing, like a tower, of a wonderful structure, called the throne of Soi:,o>> 
MON, near it is a mosque of curious marble. Then, for ten days, there is 
nothing remarkable ; the ground gently rising and falling ; and you ar- 
rive in the vicinity of mines of lead, which is exported all over the 
country. Two days further you enter the plains of Cashgha, which is 
one day’s journey further. 

This account is taken from the journal of a Russian, called Czebnichef, 
who travelled that way from Bokhdra to Cashmir, in the year 1780, and 
was kindly given to me by P. Wendle, at Lucknow. He had been made 
prisoner on the frontiers of Siberia, by the Calmacks, and sold as a slave 
to the Usbeck Tartars. His master, who was a merchant, went to trade 
to Cdshghdr, Ydrdhand, and Cashmir; and, being pleased with his be- 
haviour, gave him his liberty. In company with some Armenians he came 
to Lucknow, where he was relieved by Sir Eyee Coote, whose generosity 
enabled him to revisit his native country. P. Wendle represented him 
to me as a plain honest man, and with his master he had learned P.ersian 
enough to make himself understood. His route from Cogend to Ydre'hatid 
is as follows ; 

From Cogend to Cucan .... two days, 

Mdrheldn, one day, 

Gherdbd and Chdkatoon . . . two days, 

Hoshdn pass one day, * ’ ‘ 

Lead mines ten days, 
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To GitTcl, and entrance into 

the plains two days, 

Cdshghdr, with a mud fort . . one day. 

In the mountains to the right of. the road from Cdshghdr, to Ydrc'hand, 
he was told that the Indus had its source. According to the account of 
some natives of Samarcand, the first part of the route stands tlius : 


Cqjendf 

Cdmbddam 10 coss, 

Cucan 12 

Murghuldn 15 

Nenmkhdn 10 

Tukt-Sokiman or Qush 10 


Their account was from report ; for they never had travelled that way. 
Cdmbddam seems to be the Candeban in Strahlen berg’s map ; Cocan or 
Cucan, the Cqena of the Nubian geographer : and Nemukhdn is the Na- 
magan of Straheenberg’s. The Lithmos-pr/rgos seems to be the Cli ^ or 
Aacaba of the Nubian geographer, which must have had something very 
remarkable to be thus noticed. One day’s march toward, the East is 
the fort and pass of Astas, Atas, or JEtshan. Tire fort on a high hill was 
built to put a stop to the incursions of the Turks, from Baghargfiar or 
Tancabas, whose capital city was thirty-seven days march to the East- 
ward. From Astas to Tobbot, there were ten days march, according to 
the same geographer, who meant Cdshghdr by it, perhaps, because the 
caravans to, and from Tibet met there; and Mr. Danville is of the same 
opinion. In Ulugbec’s tables, and in the Ayin-Acberi in the printed co- 
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pies, we read Hus instead of Otish : the distance between Cogend and Otish 
is about one hundred and thirty miles, which agrees tolerably well with 
the above account. 

Between the ranges to the North and South of MS?'u, the Pmr&riics 
place two other ranges of mountains; one on each side of Miru, and 
in a North and South direction. The Western mnge, called Gand'hamd- 
dam, does really exist, and answers to the Comadi mountains of Ptolemv, 
called also Cumuda in the Puran'as. But the Eastern range, c^led MMya- 
•o&n, and answering to the former, exists but in the imagination of the 
PaurAnics; symmetry certainly required it, and this was enough for 
them. 

IX. In the Viyu Pur&n'a, we are told, that the water or Ogha of the 
ocean, coming down from heaven like a stream of Amrita upon Miru, 
encircles it, through seven channels, for the space of 84,000 Yojanas, and 
then divides into four streams, which, falling from the immense height of 
MerUy rest themselves in four lakes, from which they spring over the 
mountains through the air, just brushing the summits. This wild ac* 
count was not unknown in the West; for this passage is translated, 
almost verbally, by Flint and Q. Curtius, in speaking of the Gemges. 
Cum magm fragore ipsius statim fontis Ganges erumpit, et magnorum 
montium juga recto alveo stringit, et ubi primum nmlUs planities contingat, 
in quodam lacu hospitatm\ The words in Italics are from Punt *, the 
others from Curtius "f. 


* Pliny VI. c. is*. 


+ Curtius VHI. c. 9». 
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These four laltes are called Arunodo in the East; M&nasa in the South ; 
in the West Sitoda: the fourth, in the North is called Mahd-Bhadrd. 

From Mdm-Sar(foara, or, according to the vulgar pi enunciation, Mdn- 
tataur, the lake of Mdna or M&nasa, issues the Ganges. According to 
Pura'n-gir, who accompanied the late Lama to China, and had seen 
that lake in his way from Lassa to Ltidac, it is called in Tibet, Chu- 
M&panh, or the lake of M&panh. In the Lama’s map it is called Mapania; 
but Pur'ast-gib, a well informed man, assured me that its true name 
was M&panh. It was probably written at first Mapaht by Portuguese Je- 
suits, in whose language the letter M, at the end of a word, has a nasal 
sound, as it had in Latin, and is to be sounded like the letter N at the end 
of a word in French. 

This lake is constantly called M&nsaraur by pilgrims ; but there ap- 
pears, according to the Paur&n'ics, to be another, a great way to the 
North ; this they call Bindu-Sarwara, or the lake formed by the Bhtdu, 
or drops of water falling from the hair of Maha-di va, when he re- 
ceived the holy stream, from on high, on his head. There is certainly 
some confusion in ^oPurlaias oBoxA M&na-Sarooara ; and we must then 
acknowledge two lakes of that name : one on the summit of M&ru, and 
the other to the South of it : for the sacred books cannot be reconciled 
otherwise. In that case Bindu-saraoara, mentioned but seldom, is the same 
with the Southern Mana-sartroara. The great M&na-sarcfoara, which 
proceeded from the heart of Brahma', is on Meru, and the four great 
rivers issue from it ; but from this Mamaraur, South of M&ru, the Ganges 
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is the only river issuing. It is of course the same with Bindu^araur, or 
the lake M&panh of those of Tibet. 

Recording to Pura'k>gir, this lake is situated on an elevated plain 
covjpred with long grass, to the North of which is a conical hill called 
Khyem-hing, and dedicated to Maha-deva and which is inserted in 
the map of the Lamas, but without name, and with two roads ending 
there. It is one of the Southern peaks of mount Cantaisch, which rises 
above the rest to an amazing height. A small stream, rising behind the 
subordinate peak of Khyem-lung^ is considered by pilgrims as the source of 
the Gangee. There ended the survey of the Lama mathematicians ; and 
the countries to the South, and South-West, were added afterwu<ds, from 
the report of natives. During the rains the lake is said to overflow, and 
several streams rush down from the hills : but they soon dry up, even 
the sacred stream itself not excepted. 

According to Pura'k-gir, and other pilgrims from India, this exten- 
sive plain is surrounded on all sides by peaks, or conical hills, but very 
irregular : toward the North they rise gradually, and a little beyond the 
sugar-loaf hfll of Khyemlung begins the base of Cantaisch. Toward the 
East the range of peaks is very low, forming only^a serrated crest To 
the South this crest is much higher than toward the other cardinal points : 
hut, to the North, the mountains beyond the crest are very high. The 
Southern crest is very near the banks of the lake. The lake itself forms 
an irregular oval, approaching to a circle, but the two inlets or smaller 
lakes to the North are said not to exist, for Pora'n-gir’s route was to 
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the INforth of the lake, and close to its shore, and he did not see them. 
Pilgrims are five days in going round the lake, and the place of wor- 
ship, or Gombah, is to the South. It consists of a few huts, with irregular 
steps down the banks of the lake. The Ganges issues from it, and timing 
the dry season its stream is hardly five or six inches deep. It docs not 
go through the lake called Ijmken in the maps ; it flows to the South- 
East of it, at the distance of two or three coss. This lake is called m 
India the pool of Ra'vana : and because he is the lA)rd of Lanc& ; his 
pool is called the lake of Lanc6, or Lanken, in the maps. 

The lake of Man-saraur is mentioned by Pliny, as I observed before, 
and it is probably the same that is mentioned by Ctesias, who says it 
was eight hundred stadia in circumference. M. Polo describes it as to 
the West of Tibet^ but does not mention its name. It is noticed by P. 
Monserrat, who accompanied the Emperor Acbar in his expedition to 
Cabtd, in the year 1581. He calls it Mamarmr, and, from the report of 
pilgi'ims, places it in thirty-two degrees of latitude North ; and about 
three hundred and fifty miles to the North-East of Serhind. The first Ev- 
roipcan w'ho saw it, was P. Andrada, in the year 1024: and in the years 
1715, and 1716, it was visited by the missionaries P. Desiderius, and 
Emanuel Freyer. 

Tlie Burmahs call this lak,e Anauddt, and place four heads of animals 
to the four cardinal points, from which spring the four great rivers ; and 
thus, in the opinion of the divines of Tibet and Ava, this lake is the real 
Man-saraur. From this description one might be induced to suppose this 
lake to be the crater of a Volcano, but much larger' than any now existing. 

VoL. VIII. U u 
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Ctesias says that a liquid matter like oil was swimming on its surface^ 
and was carefully collected by the inhabitants, and M. Polo adds, that 
pearls were found there. ITie pilgrims I have consulted knew nothing eitljer 
of this j)recious oil or of the pearls. They shewed me, how'ever, small peb- 
bles, some like pease, others as big as a pigeon’s egg, which they told me 
were found on the shores of that lake, and that pilgrims used to take a few 
of them as relics, to give to their friends : and I was presented accordingly 
with some. They are in general as transparent as the purest chrystal, and 
I should suspect them to be pieces of chrystal, broken and rounded by mu- 
tual attrition, occasioned by the motion of waters. 

To the West of this lake springs the Sita-C^nt'M, probably the Sitocatis 
of Arrian. It is called also the Mkch'hd~Gangd, or Ganges: and 

is supposed, by some, to be the same with the'Satlq^ or Sitbdd in the Pun- 
jab : this erroneous idea seems to originate from its being called by pilgrims 
Sitlodd : but its true name is Sitodd, nearly synonymous with Sita-cdnt'hd. 
The famous Jaya-sinha, R(jah of Jajj&oor, sent people as far as the Cow’s- 
mouth, and they found that the Sitodd, after flowing for a considerable 
space toward the West suddenly turned to the South, came within two 
miles of the Cow’s-mouth, and fell into the about sixteen coss lower. 

To the East, or para, is the Arun'oda lake, literally the water or lake of 
Aruria or Daam : and it is called to this day Orin-rm, or the lake of Grin, 
and from it flows the yellow river, the Sitd of the Purdrias, called also 
Para-Gartdica, or Eastern Garidka. ' 


Aparen'a, or to the West, is the Sitodd lake from which issues the 
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Apara-Gavldicb or Western Garidicd, called also Chacshu in the Pttrdw'/w, 
Oxus by the Greeks, and Cocsha by the natives. This lake at the source 
of the Oxus, is noticed in some maps : by the natives it is calletl Cul or 
the lake ; and by Persian authors Div-sardn ; according to Sir W. Jones, 
in his life of Nadir-Shah; Deoa-sara, in Sanscrit, signifies the lake of the 
Gods, or the divine lake. According to them it is near the mountains of 
Andemas from the Sanscrit And'ha-Tamasa, or And'h-Tamas : both words 
imply darkness ; but being joined together, imply it in a superlative degree ; 
and it is the name of one of the divisions of hell. On their summit is the 
Belur, or dark country of the majjs. Tlie AnChema mountains are called 
Sacr&nthema by Bernard Goez. An intelligent and well informed native 
of Bidueshan, and royal messenger of that country for forty years, under 
Ahmed and Zeman-Shah, informed me that Ser-Anthema is the true 
name ; that ser or sereh signifies in his country, end, limit, or border, and 
appears to be the name of a place near the Anthema mountains, as Ser-Hind, 
or on the borders of Hind. This lake is said to be three days journey in 
circumference. The Oxus does not spring immediately from it, but at the 
distance of fifteen miles to the West it emerges from the ground. The 
Cocsha is the sacred stream which sanctifies the waters of the Oxus; but by 
no means the main stream, which is more to the North. It is so with re- 
gard to the Ganges, the sacred stream of which is called Alaca-nanda, and 
is but a small river, the source of which is twelve coss to the North-East of 
Badaric&srama, and, I believe, about 1 30 miles from Hardwar. From the 
lake to the hills to the Eastward is an extensiv’e plain, called Sdrdgh-Chopaxcn, 
or the plains of Chopaxvn. There are four places there mentioned by Goez, 
Ciarciunar, or Ch&r-Chundr the four cedars, like the four cedars, or pines, 
perhaps, near Cashmir, called Ch&r-Chunar also : these four trees no longer 

U u 2 
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exist *. Sarcil was explained to me, by Camber-Ali, the king's messen- 
ger, by Sereh-cul, or Ser-cul close, or on the borders of the lake: anA Ser^ 
ptmil by Scr-pamer. These mountains are called in the Purdn'oi Cumuda, 
tlic Comcedi of Ptolemy, and Atijana or Cr^shm the black mountains. 
CambertAli gave me a dreadful account of them from report, for he 
never saw them but at a distance. 

The fourth lake in the North is called Mahd-Bhadrd, which is probably 
the lake Sahamf from which flows the river Irtiz. As the epithet Maha 
implies a great lake, 1 am sometimes inclined to suppose it to be the same 
with the lake Baikal; but it is too much out of the way ; though I must 
confess, tliat its distance can be no objection with the Paur&n'ics. Besides, 
the Baikal lake is called to this day Sweto~mo7'e, or the holy and saCred sea, 
and the country about it, and all along the Ergone, or Argon, is considered 
as holy by the Hmlus, who occasionally visit this sacred spot. Bell, in 
his travels, mentions his seeing a Hindu there from Madras. Straulen- 
BEiiG saw another at Tobolsk, who, it seems, had settled there. I have seen 
two n ho ha<l visitctl that country, one was called Arees'roai'a, wliom I men- 
tioned in my essay on mount Caucasus. The four sacred rivers springing 
from the Man-sarotcara, according to the divines of Tibet, are the Bramd- 
putra, the Ganges, the Indus, and the Sitd. The Ganges is the only one 
that really issues from that lake, or if the three others do, it must be through 
subterranean clianncis ; and such communications, whether real or imagin- 
ary, are very common in the Purdn'as. The Sitd may be the Sitodd, Siilodd, 
.‘iuj)posed to communicate W'ith the 'Satlaj or 'Satodara, thus called from its 
hundred branches or bellies, throirgh which it is supposed to fall into the sea. 


* Mr. Fokstkr icudcrs the word Chun&r by plane true in fab account of Cethmr, and he b 
pcihaps riglit. 
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The Indus was svipposed formerly to have its source not far from Mun- 
^arovara, which P. Moxseiiuat places in tliirty-two degrees of latitude 
North; and the source of the ///rte in latitude 15', the diflerence of 
longitude between the source and the lake 1“ 45'. 

The difference of longitude between Del/ii, and Mamarorvara is according 
to Monserrat 5“ i2'. This places Munsarovara in 82“ 2' of longitude, 
and both its longitude and latitude arc remarkably correct : but what is 
more surprising, the good father was ignorant that the Ganges issued from 
it. AbulFazil places the source of the Indus nearly in the same latitude 
with Cashm'ir, but eighteen degrees to the Eastward. The Indus has its 
source four or 'five days journey to the North-West of Yard hand, ac- 
cording to Czernichef: it runs thence in a direction South South- 
East toward Ladac, and within two days journey of it : nay, merchants, 
who trade from India to Cashghar, say it can be done in one day, llie 
Indus then turns immediately toward the West, taking an immense sweep 
round Cashm'ir; and the place near Ladac, where it turns suddenly to the 
Westward, has been mistaken for its source. 

X. The followers of Jina in the Trai-heya-derparia represent the old 
continent, as consisting of two concentric dxvipas, of the same superficial 
extent. They call the whole world Aral, or A'dai-dwipas, literally the two 
and half Islands. The two first dwipas arc Zambu in the centre, and 
Dkdiuci: and they are divided by an intermediate sea. The whole is 
surrounded by the ocean, in which are many islands, called, in general, 
Anlaca or Anta-mai-dw'ipas, or the islands at the anta ( end, or extremity) 
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of the world. The first of them is the White Island, and the last Sai&y- 
ambhuoa-dxvipa, called Pushcara in the Pm'Mas. 

Beyond this is the half of Pushcara, the 'Swam'a-bhumi of the Purhias, 
which surrounds the world, as well as the mountain of MAmsottara, 
called LocAloca by the PaurAriics. Beyond this circular range is the 
other half of Pushcara: but as it is out of the world, it is not included in 
their system of geography. 

In the division of the old Continent into nine parts by the Paxtr&ritcs, 
"BhArata is ^erroneously introduced : it should be NAbahi. For Agnid'hra, 
the son of Paiyavkata, the eldest son of Adima, had nine sons ; called 
Naba'hi, Ila'vratta, Cimpurusha, Harivarsha, Cetuma'la, Bha- 
ora's'va, Raman' aca, Hiran'maya, and Curu. Thus we read in Sim- 
choniathon that Phos, Phur, or Phlox, answering to Agni’dhra, begat 
sons of vast bulk, whose names were given to the countries they inhabited. 

Priyavrata had ten sons, as we have seen before ; among whom was 
Agnid'hra. Three withdrew into forests; and the seven remaining were 
appointed to rule over the seven great divisions of the world, called the 
seven dwipas. The great grandson of Agnid’hra, called Bharata, gave 
his name t© the countiy South of HimAlaya, which, under that denomma> 
tion, was originally confined to India; but it is now made to extend from 
sea to sea, along the range of the Snowy mountains. This we are told in 
general in the PurAn'as : but it is by no means the case, as it will appear 
from the -particidars, that BhArata, forms a semi-circle round MAru, 
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beginning in the West in fifty-two degrees of latitude, or nearly so : being, 
as it is declared in the Purdn'as, in the shape of a Cow» 

To King Bharata, Maha'deva gave ciglit sons and one daughter, 
called Ila', or Cumdri, emphatically the Maiden. A new division of the 
Earth took place according to some ; but the general opinion is, that it 
was only a partial one. Be this as it may, it appears that, out of tlie 
ten divisions of the old continent, Bh&rata, included nine ; Guru, in the 
North, being excepted and left out. 

According to the Prabhdsa-dhaiida^ the names of these nine dhan'das 
or sections are, reckoning from the East toward the West, Indra-dwipa 
or Gand'haroa-dharida, Casern, Tamrapurriah, Gabhastimdn, Cumdricd, 
(India), Nagd-c'han'da, Saumya, Varuria-chanda, Gand’hat'va-dharida 
again. In the Revd-dhan'da, their names are thus exhibited ; Gand'harva, 
Cdsem, Tamraparn'i, Gabhastimdn, Cumdricd or India, Ndga, Saumya, 
Varufia, Chart dra-divipa. 

In the same section we find another variation; Gand'harva, Cdseru, 
Tamrapatra (erroneously for Tamra-purnah ), Shilastica, Cumdricd ( India ), 
Bhdga-dwipa (probably for Ndga ), Saumya, Varun'a and Chari dr a-dw'tpa. 
The first and the last divisions are, in general, called Ghand'haroa-dharida, 
being supposed to be the abode of the Gods, with their usual retinue of 
heavenly musicians. Through the seven remaining divisions, seven rivers 
are said to flow. They have a common source in the lake from which 
issues the Ganges. To the East are, the Nalini, flowing through Cas’eru; 
the P&oani, through Tamrapumdh; Hlddini, through Gabhastimdn. To 
the West, the Sitd or Jaxartes flows through the country of Varmia; 
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the Chacshu, through Saumya; and the Sind'hu, through N^ga-c'han'deu 
Between these, in the middle, is the Ganges, which flows through Cuma- 
rica-c'handa or India. 


In the VAyu Parana, the origin of these seven rivers is thus described; 
North of Caildsa is the Gaura mountain, at the foot of which is the Bin- 
du-saromra, or lake with golden sand. There went Bhagirat'ha to 
fetch the Ganges, called Tripaffta-gA, because it goes through three paths, 
or channels. 

There he obtained the Ganges from Maha-deva, which, dividing into 
seven streams or paths, is called, from that circumstance, Saptad'ha. 
The SitA goes through countries inhabited^ by the Sirind' liras, the Cun~ 
talas with long hair, the Chinas, for this is considered as the native coun- 
try of the Chinese ; the Barbaras, Yavasas, Druhas, TmhAras living among 
snow, CuUndas, Ancas, Locaoaras. The SitA goes towards the West, and 
falls into the sea of salt water. 

The Chacshu flows through the countries of the Chimmanus, or China- 
man, Tanganas, Sarva-CAlicas, Sand'hras, Tusharas ; Tumpacas, read Lum- 
pacas, Pahvas, Dorados, 'Sacas or Sarons. 

The Smd'hti goes through the Daradas, CAsmh'as, Gand'hAras or Gandari, 
Yaranas or Greeks of Bactria, Hrtdas, Rhotas, the Rhodo^ of the Bassarics 
of Dhnysius*, 'ShepoHf'as (living in the town of 'Sivapura, or Sheopoor), 
IndrahAsas Vadantis, Visarjayas, Saind'havas, (living on the banks of the 


* Strphan of Byzantium ad vocenu 
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Sind'hu), Rand' hrac&racas, Brahmat'as, Bhirat'ohacas, 'Sund-muc'has, Urd- 
d'kamanus. The Ganges flows through the Gand'harvas, Cinnaras, Yacshas, 
Rdcshasas, Vidy&d'haras, Uragas (or large snakes ; these are tribes of 
demons, good and bad, in the lulls), Cdlapagramacas, Pdradas, 'Svigan'as, 
'Svas'as Cirdtas, Pulindas, Curavas in Guru about Taneh^ar, Sam-Bhdratas, 
Panchdlds, Cds'i or Benares, Matsyas, Magad'has (or South Bahar ), Brah- 
mottaras, Angas, Bangas, Culingas, I'amraliptas (or I'amlook ), Sam-Bhdrata 
or Sammdrata, as pronounced in the spoken dialects, signifles a native 
oi India: and I am told, that it is used, though very seldom, in that 
sense. The Hlddini or Brahmaputra goes through the Nishadas, Rdcshasas, 
Upa-Bangas, (or near Bengal ), the Dhharas (or boatmen), R'ishicas, Nila- 
muc'has, Ceralas, Oshtacarn'as, Cirdtas, CdluJaras, f'ivarn'as, Cumdras, 
Swarn'abhdshitas (living near Sevarna-gam, or Sonargaum, near Dhacca.) 

The P/voani flows through countries, inhabited by the Apai'bas, or 
whose country is without paths, then through the large lake of ludrad'- 
hyumna, through the C harpat'has', living near difficult passes, the Indra- 
s'ambupat'has, the Mad' hyanod' hdnas, the Namasedras, the Cus'a~prdrara~ 
n'as, then falls into tliat sea, in which is Indra-dwipa, and wliich joins 
the sea of salt. The Nalbn goes through the Tomaras, remarkable for 
their quivers, as implied by their name, through the Hansa-mdrgas, or 
those living near the patlis of tlic Anscrcs, or w'ater fowls, that is to say, 
among marshes ; through tb.e Sa-hun-hacas, or who seem to repeat inces- 
santly the words hong hang, like the Chinese, then, after forcing its way 
through many hills, it goes througli the Carnaprdvaranas, or wearing 
ear-rings, then through the As\a-mi(chas, hoibc-laccd, Sicaias, patuit- 

Voi.. VIII. X X 
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faced, Parvatanuwu-s or hill-men, and Vidy&d'hara», and falls into the Ma- 
hodad'hi, or great sea. 

The Pdvani is probably the river of Pd or Bhd, and called Pa-chu or 
■water of Pd before it enters China, where it is called Kin-sha-kyang, and 
Vungise-kyang. The lake of Indrad'hyumna is probably that, ■w'hich co- 
vered once the province of Yu-quang, and w^as drained up in great measure 
by one of the Emperors of China; some extensive lakes in the lower 
grounds still remain. The epithet of Namasedrds is well adopted to the 
Chinese, from their polite and ceremonious behaviour, with bowing, &c. 

7'lie du ipa of Indra, a very large island, appears to be Japan : for it is 
described as the island of the rising sun, which is the meaning of the 
words Japan or Gepuen. The Nalini, called Sind'hu, or Burra-Attock by 
pilgrims from India, is the Iloang-ho or Cara-]\foran. It is called the 
great Attack, or forbidden river, because strangers arc seldom permitted 
to go beyond it. This forbidden river is noticed by Pi.ixv *, though he 
docs not mention its name. It was equally forbidden to those, Avho came 
from the West, on the part of the Romans ( negotiatores nostri ), or to 
those who came from India. For there were two roads frequented by 
merchants, according to Ptolemy, from the metropolis of China; one lead- 
ing to Bactra, and the Western countries, and the other to Palibothra and 
India. • 

The learned in Nopal, consider the Brahhuputra to be the Illddini of 


* Pliny 46°, C. 22°. 
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their sacred books. There caihe to Benares, about nine years ago, a 
most respectable native from that country, called Bhacikat’ha : being 
very old, he wished to die on the banks of the Ganges, at the holy 
place of Cas'i. He had been to China, and favouicd me with a short 
account of his journey. There, he says, that the Burrampoofer is the 
same with the Hladini, and that the Ilara-moren is the Walim. This 
river, says he, is also called, by Hindu pilgrims, the Burrah-attaca, or 
great Atiock, or forbidden river. He had promised to favour me with 
further particulars ; but soon after, the venerable old man breathed his last 
on the banks of the Ganges. 

The dwipa of CHaHdra in the West will appear, in the course of this 
work, from the Burarias, to include the British isles : but as it is con- 
sidered here as one of the nine grand divisions of the Empire of Bh&rata, 
the Paur&riics must have comprehended under that appellation a more 
extensive region altogether, than the British isles, and including the 
Western parts of Europe, under the name of Liguria, or Hoegyr, •which 
I shall shew hereafter to be synonymous with the country of Chandra, 
or Lunus, emphatically called Urhpa, or the Lord of the Zodiac. The king 
of the dwipa of Chandra lieing considered as a vassal, was occasionally 
summoned to appear before his Lord Paramount, with all the Kings of 
the world in India, at least, according to the Rcvu-chadda, a section of 
the Scanda-purun'a. 
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SECTION IL 

Lhi c/' M ountain’s, Riveiis, and Countries, /A e Pura'k'as, 

and other Books. 

I. IN the Brahmdn'da-Purdn'a* wc have the following list of the 
mountains, rivers, and countries in the Empire of Bua'rata. 

To the East it is hounded by the tribes of Cir&tas, or shepherds, living 
in the hills to the North and North-East of Bengal; to the West, by the 
Ydvanas, or Greeks of Bactriana. The four great tribes live in the middle, 
and there are seven principal ranges of mountains, or cula parvatas : Ma~ 
hendra, toward Madras^ Malaya, on the coast of Malabar, Sahya, toward 
Poonah, Suctimah, Riesha, Vin'dhya (the Bind hills), and Pariyutra. 

The inferior mountains arc Mandara, Vaikara, Dardura, CoUihala, Sa- 
surasa, Mai mica, Fidhyuta, Sriparvata, Cutuca, Cul'asaila, Tungaprasfha, 
CrishnAgh'i, Godkana, Ilari-parvaia, Pushpagiri, Jayanta, RaivAtaca, near 
the Rex!&, or Naitnadd river. In these mountainous countries live the 'Aryya 
Mlech'has, or foreigners ; and all these mountains are in the Deccan. 

The principal rivers are Gungd, Sin'dhu, Sarasvati, Satadru or Satlaj, 
Chaddrahhaga or Chinab, Yamuna or Jumna, Sarayu or Sarjew, Airavati 
or Ravy, Vitast^ or Bidasta, Vipas'a or Bcya, Devica, Culm, Gomati, 


* Section of the Earth. 
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D'hutp&pa, Bdliudd, Driskadcati, Caudici or Cosa, Vritip/i, Nirvird, 
Gan'Jaci, Icshu, Zahitd: all these flow from Himavat, or the snowy 
mountains. 

Vedasmfiti, Vedavati, Vratraghni, Sind'hu, Varan sd, ChaiUland, Saddnird, 
Mahi near Cambay, Pdrd, Charmanvati Vidisd, Vctrdvali, or Beixcd liver, 
Siprd nfiSiV Ujjahi, Avanli: all these rivers flow fiom the mountains of 
Pdriydtra. Sond, Narmadd, Sumahddrurnd, Manddcini, Das'arn'd from 
Chitracxitd, Tamasd, Pippald Srorli, Caratoyd, Currdtyd, Pis'dchkd Chi- 
iotpald, Vipdsd, Jamhuld, Vdluvdhini, Sinerajd, 'Suctimati, Maicund, Tri- 
divd, Cramd: These are born from the Ricsha mountains. 

The Tdpi Tapti, Payoshfi, Nv'vind'hyd, Madrd, Nhhad'ha, Vcn'avd, Vai- 
tararii near Cutiac, Sinibalm, Cumudvati, N/pd, Mahd-gaur'i, Durgd, An- 
tahsild ; all these spring from the Vimrhya mountains. Goddvari, lihitna- 
ral'hi, CrUhnd, Ven'u, Vanjuld, Tungabhadrd, Suprayogd, Caveri : all these 
come from the Sahya mountains. Criiaindld, 'J'amrapanii, Cannajd, Pu- 
n'yalicoat}, fi-om the Malaya mountains. Trisdmd, Riluculyd, Ihacshald, 
Trid'eod, LdnguHnl, Vans' ad' hard: These proceed from the mountains of 
Mahendra. 

Rishied, Stmmdri, Mandagd, Mandavdliint, Cr'ipd, Paldsfin't, from the 
mountains of Suctinidn; all these rivers flow immediately into the ocean. 
This is not true, for the Sarasvoti, Yamund, Gomai'i, fall into the 
Ganges. 


Then follow a list of countries : the names are in the plural, and of 
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course signiry the inhabitaiifs of these countries. Curu near Tahnesar, 
Pauvhala, 'Sidva or Sdlava, Jangala, Surasetia, the S^raseni of Arrian, 
Bhadracdra. Bod'hd, Pat'hes'xpara, Vatsa, Cisrhhta, Culya, Cmtala, Cds'i- 
cos' ala or Benares, Titinga, Magad'ha, Vr'ica: these are in Madliyadtda 
tir middle of Lidia. 

In the North of tlie Saltya mountains rises the Godaveri: on the banks 
of the Cr'ishm, aie extensive and famous districts: there is the mountain 
Gavadd'ham, made by In ora; through Ra'ma’s pleasure it \& Swerga, 
or heaven. Tlicre UnAKAUMM'.fA built a town, with gardens and pools. 
Vdhlica Balk, Vdtad'hdna, Abhira or Pallis, in Candeish; Cdlatoyaca, Apa- 
rita, Sudra, Pahucava, Chanm-c'han'daca, probably the CharnuE of Pliny, 
Camboja, Ciij or Cij, Roh-Coj or Arachosia, Darada Dardts Daxourd, Bar- 
bara or Vai'vara Priyalaucica, Pina, Tmhara, or snow country. Bdhya- 
lodara; there live the descendants of Atri and Buaradwa'ja ; Prast'* 
liala, Cas'eruca, Lampdcasi'hmaca, tliose who live near the sthdn of Lam- 
paca or Lamcck, now Lamgan; Pidica, Juhuda, Apaga, AUmadra, there live 
Ch'dtas, or shej)hej'ds ; Toniara, llansamdrga, Cits' mira, Tdtigana, Chdlica, 
Bdhuca in the Vayu Purdn'a, 'A'huca, Purda-darva. 

To the East are the And'hravdea, Sujaraca, Antaragi/i within the hills, 
Bdhirgiri without tlie hills, Plavangaxa, Angeya Malada, or Mulda, Md- 
laxarti, Brahnwtiara, Pravijaya, Bhdrgavdngeya, Art'haca, Pragjyoiisha, 
now Gohati, in Assam, Mun'da, J’ideha the country of the famous Janaca : 
TainraUpida or Tamlook, Aldkt, the ]\IalU and mount of Pliny, 

tovvar<l the Ganges, now JSIalrbhoom m Midiiapoor, Magad'ha, or South 
Bahar, Gor'ind'ha. Toward the South 'is Pdn'dya, the country of Pax - 


a 
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DION, Cerala, Cerala-desfa, Chaitya or Chola Coromandala, Cuhja Sttuca. 
Mashka, Cumana, Mahd-Rasht'ras Mahd-rattas, Mdhishica, Coli/iga, Ah- 
hira, or Pallis, Vaishica, A'tavya, living in the middle of thick forests, 
Vara, Pulinda, Vind'hya-murvica, Vaidarbha or Burra-Nagpoor, Dartdaca, 
Paunica, Maunica, Asmaca, Bhoga-vard'hana, Nairn'ica, Cuntala, And'hra, 
now Tdmgana, Udbhida, Nalaca, Alica. 

The next are in front of the Vind'hya mountains : Surydctira, Colavbna, 
Durga, Calitaca, Puleya, Surala, Bupasa, Tdpasa, (these are probably 
the of Ptolemy ; for, in the Dekan, they pronounce that word 

Tabasa,) Surasita, Caranclira, Nuskya, Antara-N armada within the Nar^ 
madd, Bh/murCacIiha, Mdheya, Sds'vaia. 

The following are behind the mountains cf Vind'hya: Mdlata, Carasha, 
Mccala along the Narmada, called also Mccald, Utcula, or Orissa, Ut- 
lamdrdmt, Des'dratid, (the country of Dosarem’, in the Pr.uii’ixs and 
Ptolemy,) Bhoja, Cislmmd'haca, Tosala, (the Tosak of Ptoi.emy, and 
Jesual of European travellers,) Cos'ala, Traipura or Tipperah, Vaiiika, Tu- 
miira, Tupura, Hhntasura near Naishad'ha-dcsd, Anaya, (in the Vdyu Pu- 
rdn'a, Anuya,) Twidkera, Vitihotra, D'hauanjaya. 

There arc also other eountries called Nigarhara for Nagarhara, called 
Nakkrhur in the Ayin Acberi, near Cabal, Hamamdrga, the Hun'sa, pro- 
bably the white Htumi of Cos.m as Inpotleustes, in the sixth century, 
and who inhabited the upper part of the Pa?ijd!.\ Their chiefs were calK-d 
Gollas, and it is related, that once their army besieging a city, drank up 
all the water round itj as water is very scarce in that country, 
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it is very possible. Darva, Sahanhaca, Trigarta, Mdlaoa, Ciraia 
Tamasa. 

II. In the Vard-sanhita, an astronomical treatise, there is a more com- 
plete list. In MwThyam, middle or inland country, are the following 
tribes: Bhadra, Arimeda, Maridcmya^ SalcFoa, Nipa, Udjihdna, Mh'u, 
Vatsa, Ghosha, Ydmtaia, Sdrasvatay Matsa or Matsya, all these are Mad'hy- 
arnica or in the midland Mat'kiiraca^ Apa-Jyotisha, Uharmdranya, Sura- 
sena, Gauragriva with white Uddehica, Pa>i!dya, Guddsvattha, Pdn- 

chdla, Saceta or Oiidc and Benares, Canca, Curu, Cdlacoti, Cucura, Pdri- 
ydtra (said to be at the source of the Chumbul ), in other Purdn'as it is 
called Pdripdtra ; Naga, Audumbara, Cdpisljt'ala, Gajdhvaya. Toward the 
Anjtina,Vrishabha, D'lixpaja, Padma, Mdlyavatgiri, Vydghra- 
mucha or Tyger-faced, Sukma, Cdrcat'a, Chdn'drapura, Suryacarana, C'hasa, 
Magad’ha, Shirgiri, the mountains of the Siviras. (These no longer exist 
as a nation ; their name, in the spoken dialects, is Suir. They are sakl 
to have been very powerful once in the Gangeiic provinces, as well as the 
Bhar tribe, Avho no longer form a bod}'.) The Siviras, or Sibiras, are the 
Sablri of Nonnus. Mit'bila or North Bahar, Samatat'a, Uridra, Asvteod- 
dann or horse-faced, Danluraca, Prdcjyotisha, the Lauhiiya river, Cshirdda- 
Samiulra, the sea or lake of milk, Purushdda or Canibals, Udaya-giri, 
Bhadra, Gaddaca those of Gaiida or Gaar, (the Corygazus of Pj olemv,) 
Paun'dra, Vtcalii, Cast, Mceala, Ambasht'a, (the Anibasta of Arrian,) Eca- 
pada or single-footed, Tuinrahnlka or Taiiilook, Cos'alaca, called Tosfala- 
Cos'alaca in the preci'ding list, I'ardd'humdna, or Burdu'an. 

In the South-East is Cos'aUi, Caiinga, Banga, Apa-Banga, Jul'ara, 
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Anga, 'Svulica, Vidarbha, J^atsa, And'hra, Vaidica, Urddiwa-cdvi' with 
high necks,) Vr'isha, NuUca'a or KarkeUt, Sumatra, accoiding to the Vri- 
hatcat'hd, Charma-dxoipa, Vind'luidntarax'us'ina, (living in the interior parts 
of the Vind'hyan niounlains,) Tripura or Tipperah, 'Smas'rud'hara, Ilema- 
cuta, Vyulagrha, (witli necks like snakes,) Mahdgriva, (long necks,) Cish- 
cind'ha, Ccmtacast'hali, NiiJiddha-rhht'ra, Purica, Dadd ran a, Kagnaparna, 
'Sahara, a wild race. 


In the South is Lancd, or the peninsula of Malaca, Cdlujina, Saurkarnd, 
Tdlicata, Giritiagara, Malaya the Malabar c'oast, Daradura, Mahendra, 
Mdlindra, Meru-Cach'ha, Carcot'a, Tanca, Vanavdsi, 'Sivka, Ohakkara, 
Cauncan'a, 'Abhira, 'Acara, Vara, Avantaca, Dasapura, Gonardda, Ccra- 
laca, Carn’dt'a, Mahdt'cevi, Chittra-Cuta, Ntmcya, Collagiri, Chola, Cratnt- 
cha-dzvip&'h, (the islands of the water fowls of Lacca-dives,) Jat'ad'hara, 
Cdverya, Rishyainucha, Vaidurya, 'Sane ha, or islands of shells, (they arc 
tnore generally called Barat'a and Barola; hence cowries are called Ba- 
rat'as, because they come from that country). Aluclalri Vurkhara, 
D'harmapattana-dicipa, an island opposite to D'harmapattan. (D'harma- 
pattan was formerly a place of some note between Calicut and Cananor.) 
Gan'ardsht'ra, Crishna-Vdlara, Pisica, Suryddri, Cusuinanaga, Tumbavana, 
Cdrmhieyaca, Ydmyodad'hi the .sea of Yama, or Southern sea, Tdpasds'rama- 
Rishica, Canchipura, Canjivoram, China-pattana or Madras, Devdrshka, 
S'mhdla or Ceylon, Risitahha, Bala-dcca-paltana, or Maha Baliptira, now 
Mavelivoram, Dakdacanana, Timingala, Sand-bhadra, Cach'ha, Cunjaradarl, 
Tamraparnl 


In the South-M'est is Pahwava, Camboja, Arachosia, Sind'hn. Sauxira, 
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Vddamucha, Jmba, Ambasht'a, Campilla, Narimuc'ha, 'Anartta, PherKagiri, 
(those who live toward the passes leading into the country 
of the Ydvanas, or Greeks of Bactriaxa, or the frontiers of the Ydivanas,) 
Carriaprdvarna, Sabaraca, 'Sudra, Barbara, Cirdta Charida, Craxyddhya, 
'Abhira, ChaticMca, Ilemagm, Sind'hu-Calaca, Raivdiaca, Surdsht'ra, 
Bddara, Dravida. These are in the great sea, or near the great sea, Ma- 
n'imdn, Meghvdn, Vanogha, Cshurarpana, Astagiri, Apara'ntica, at die 
end of the West, Sdnatica, perhaps Sintica, Haihaya the Persians, Pra- 
sastddri, Ucedna, Panchanada, or Patydb, lldmatd, P drat a, Tdracshica, 
Jr'ingn, Vais'ya, Canaca, 'Saca, Nirmaryddamlech'has. These are impure 

4 

tribes li^•ing on the borders. In the North-West, Mandavya, Tmh&ra, Tdla, 
Hala, Madra, As'maco, Culu, Talaha, (Strirajah ) or Amazones, Nrlsinhava- 
na, Ghasta, Vedumati, Phalaguluca, Aguruha, Maruha, Turuca, Charma- 
ranga, Ecavilochana, (one-eyed,) Stdica, Dirghagr'wa, or with long necks. 

To the North is Caildsa, Himaodn, Vasumdngiri, D'hanmhmdn, Crauncha 
Mtru, Uliara-Curu with the epithet of Cshudramina, or North Cut'u under 
the lesser Fish, or the lesser Bear. 

Caicayu Cabul, Vasdti, or Yamuna, Bhogaprasta or Hardssoar, Arjmd- 
yana, Agnid'hra, Adars'a, Antaradwijn, the Doab between the Ganges and 
the Junrna^ Trigartta, Tahora, Tv,ragdma or Asm-mic'hti, Ces'ad'hara, 
Ckipitndsica, JMseraca, Vdtad'hdna, 'Sarad'hdna, Taesha-dita in the VrX- 
hateatkd, (these are called Taeshila, the Taxila of tlie Greeks, and the ruins 
of which are to be seen between the Vetastd and Indus,) Pushcaidvata, 
Caindtaca, Cant'ad'hdna, Ambara, Madraca, Mdlava, PauUrva, CaeVha, 
Dan'da, Pingalaca, Mdmahala, (now Manhdl in the mountains to the 
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North of the Panj&b,) Hiin'a, (the Huntioi of Cosmas,) Cohala, S(itaca, 
Mdn'davya, BMtapura, Gand'hara, Yadoroati, Hematdla, Raj any a, Ca~ 
chara, Gaoya, Yaud'heya, Sameya, 'Sy&maca, Cshemad'hurtla. 

To the North-East (it should be to the North-West,) is Meruca, (the 
mount Meros of the Greeks,) Nasht'a-rdjya, P&shupala, Cira, Cos'mira, 
Abhis&ra (which includes part of C&i/mira to the North-West : this was the 
kingdom of Abisares ; by Abhis&ra they oftener understand Cas'mi'a,) 
Darada, Tangaria, Culita, Sauritya, Vana-rashtra. Brahma-pura, Dar- 
vada, Amara'o&na, R&jya-Cir&ta, China, Caulmda, Palava, Lola, Jatad'hara, 
Cunaha, C'hasa, Ghosha, Canchica, Eca-charna, Suvarn'a-bhu, Vasud'hana, 
Dwishta, Pavroara, Chivara, Nivasana, Trinctra, (or with three eyes,) 
Munj&dri, Soma, Gandliarva. Then Panchdla, Mdgad'hica, Cdlinga, 
'Avartta, 'Anartta or Ikc/iraca, Sind'hu, Sauvira, Ilarhaura, Madrha. 

To the South of the Jambuna, Prayaga, or Allahabad, Narmada, Ardd'ha^ 
'Son'd the Sone, (which is considered as the half of the Na7'madd,) Undj'a, 
Vanga, Suhma, Calinga, Vdhlica, or Balk, 'Saca, Yavana, Magad'ha, 'Sa- 
hara Prdgjyotisha in Assam, Chhut, Camhvja Arachosia, Mecala, Cirdta, 
Vicatd, Bahirdnia-Saila, (within and without the hills,) PiiUnda, Dravira, 
(all these are South of the Yamuna,) Chambn, Udnmbara, Causdmbi, J^edi, 
Vnnd'hydt'avi, (the forests of the Vind'hyan hills,) Calinga, Puridra, Goldn- 
gula, 'Sripartata, Vardd'hamdn, or Burdxcdn, Jcshwnati, Tai^cura, (a tribe 
of robbers,) Pdrata, Cantara, Gopavjja, Tttshad'hdnya, Catuca, Taru 
Canaca, (or golden tree,) Dahanavislia, Samuras'iira, Bheshaja, Bhishaca, 
Chaiushpada, (with four feet,) Crishicara, Nfipahinsra, Pdpapapi, (these 
are tribes of robbers,) (the woods of snakes,) l Ticshna, 
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(the Sun rules there,) GirisaUla, Durga^oshala, Maru-cach’ ha\ Samudra- 
Romacn, (the sea of Rome,) TusMra Vanavdsi, Tttncan'a, Hala, Strirajya. 
and tlic islands in the Maharriava, or great sea, Madhura-rasa, Cusuma- 
phala, some read Madhura, Rasaca, Humaphala, (this last is the name of the 
country at the source of the Ganges, according to the divines of Tibet, 
and the lake Su-Mapanh seems to be called by them the sea of Matroba ) 
'Salila-man'i the jewel of the sea, La:caria the sea of salt, 'Saticha, Mauetka, 
Ahja, Mandacini, Uttara-partdya, or North Panda, on the banks of the 
Hystaspes. Between the river Sind'hu and Mot'hura on the Yamuna, is 
Rhdrata, and the Sauoiras, (Suir in the spoken dialects,) Sughna, Dhya, 
(a river, the Viph'd. or Bey ah,) 'Satadru, 'Satlaj, the country of R&mata, 
Sulava, Traigartta, now Tdhorah, Paurava or cojintry of Purii, (Porus,) 
Ambashta Bad, near Tanehsar, D'hanya, Yand'heya or cf'untry oiYudd'ha, 
Ayoitd between the Veiastd and Sind'hu, the country of Sarasxiata, Arju- 
ndyana, Matsya, Ardd' ha-grdma, Hastydsvapura, Mangalya, Paushtka, 
Sacla Carunya. The following tribes drink of the waters of Xht Airdrcati ; 
Ravy, Vitastd, and Charydrubhdgd, the Prasfhalas, Mdlava, Caicaya, Da- 
x'arn'a, Ush'mara. I’he country of Caicaya is acknowledged to be Cabul, 
and Mulava is Makca, and of course they cannot drink of the waters of 
the above mentioned rivers : such blunders and inaccuracies are very 
frequent in the Purukas : in the present list CAsmira is placed to the North- 
East of India : and I could point out many more. 

III. The Tacsha-silas mentioned in this list, are called Tocshilas in the 
VrViat-cat'ha, and their country is said there to be on the banks of the 
Vitasta, or Hystaspes. They still exist as a numerous tribe, under the 
name of 'Sya/as or 'Seyalas, and are divided into several branches ; the 
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'SyAIas jH-opcr, those o^'Sy&l-cote, of Jchung-Syul, whose })iincipal town is 
called YchungsiAlan, by Major Henkel, the Cac-Sifalaa, &c. 

The immense ruins of Taeshaila, as it is spelt also, cover a vast extent 
of i^round, upon which a town and several considerable villages have been 
built ; but these ruins are now mere rubbish. The St/ulas aic exceedingly 
proud of their antiquity, talk of ancient heroes, yet they remember nothing 
of Alexander, and his conejuests. They are a fine race of men, tall, 
bold, and generous, like their neighbours the Chdtars, the Chattri of Dio- 
dorus, the Sicilian; the greatest part of the latter are still Hindus, and I 
have seen several of them at Benares: and their tribe is well known in 
Petij/ib. The SyMas, and Chdtdrs are certainly a distinct race in that part 
of the country. The Syalas, or Tacshas'aUas, or Silas are also called simply 
Taeshas as well as Syalas. The Syalas say, tliat the ancient name of their 
city was Uda-ndgri, and Hiul that of their country, from one lIuD- 
Vallala, or the shepherd, called YuLLti lead by Persimr authors, and 
Lilaios, by the Creeks*. The country of is called //oc/m, in the 
book of Esther, and seems to have included what is called Sind by Persian 
writers, at least the Northern jiarts of it. It is called Yud'dheya in the Pu- 
ran as, and Aytid or Ayoud by European travellers of the sixteenth century. 

Serai Ravaut, called Rubbaut by Major Ren n ell, is built upon the site 
of Taeshila, near Serai-Puckah. 


* Plutarch de Jtamin. toce Indus. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

Geographical Extracts /toot the PuraVas. 

I. FOR the satisfaction of the reader, I shall give a few specimens of 
the geographical style of the Hindus^ in the very words of the Paur&nks. 
The first specimen is from the Brahmdn'da-puran'a. 

Now I shall dcsciibe the length, and breadth of the earth ; and give a 
true account of the seas and islands. Between the seven islands are thou- 
sands of smaller ones. I shall now describe the seven islands, with the 
Moon, the Sun, and the planets, with their dimensions, to the satisfacti'on 
of mankind. I shall describe the nine divisions of the island of Jambu, 
which exists from old, their length and circumference in Yqjanas. The 
breadth of Jambu-dwipa is 100,000 of Yojanas: it is vciy large, beautiful, 
and circular. It includes nine divisions, with mansions full of living 
beings ; it is surrounded by the sea of salt; the breadth of which is equal 
to that of Jambu-dw'tpa. Six ranges of mountains, with their divisions or 
countries, extend toward the East ; which on both sides, East and AVest, 
join the Ocean. 

Ilimapraya is H'macbn, or full of snow : Jlemacutaca, full of gold, is 
Hamr/iu : Kishad ha resplendent with gold, like the rising Sun : Mcru of 
gold of four colours is the greatest of mountains; its body appeals high in 
all its dimensions, of manv colours all round, united by the skill of Pra- 
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ja'pati Brahma'. Eastward it is white, like the offspring of Brahma', 
born from the navel of VrsHHU; South it is yellow, and appears like a 
Vais'ya. On the side of Varun'a, West, it is like the dry leas es of a tree^ 
and like a 'Sidra, looks Miru of many names. North it is red, and looks 
likeaCsAetn: these are conspicuous from their colours. 

Like the Vaid&rya, or Lapis Lazuli gem, is the Nila mountuin ; 'Sweta- 
s'ringa, abounding with gold, and 'Srtngavin like the feathers of the pea- 
cock. These are the chief hills, like so many kings ; inhabited by Sid- 
d'has and Gand'hai'vas. I’he spaces between them arc 9000 Yiyanas. In 
the middle is lUcvraia, round Meru, a space of 9000 Yojanas, and this 
mount Mbru, like fire without smoke, stands in the middle. The surface 
of the Earth stands one half on the South of M6ru, and the other half on 
the North. Between these seven divisions arc hills ; their breadth is 2,000 
Yojanas each, and 2,000 Yojanas their height. 

I have mentioned the breadth of Jambu-dwipa, now the two middle 
ranges Nila and Nishad'ha, are 10,000 Ytjana^ less, (in the Bhagavata 
1000 only). 'Sweta and Hemacit'a, likewise 10,000 less than the two 
former in length, and so are Hima- van and Sringavdu. In these seven 
Countries are seen the footsteps of living creatures, with hills here and 
there, as if scattered at random. The Country below llimavat is Bhd- 
rata by name : beyond is Haimac&t'a with Cimpumsha : beyond is Nair 
shad'ha with golden peaks, and the Country of Hurivarsham: and be- 
yond is il/tVw and ; beyond llavrata are the Nila 
mountains, and the Country of Ramyaca; beyond Ramyaca is Hiran'maya; 
beyond this is 'Srlnga, and the Country of Curu. Know that the coun- 
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tries South and North of Mh'u, are shaped like a bow. Thepe are four 
districts remarkable for their length, between them is llavrata. Tin e vi- 
sion of the surface behind Nishad'ha is called the Southern division . the 
division beyond Nila is called the Northern one. South oi Nila, and Nortli 
of Nishad' ha length-wise, and towards the East is Mdlywo&n, a thousand 
Yojanas: high, like Nila and Nishad' ha. Its length is 34,000 Yojanas, West 
of it is the mountain of Gand'hamddana. Its length and breadth like Md- 
lyavdiia's. In the middle of a sort of circle, is Mh'u high, and of four 
colours ; of four sides is tliis golden mountain, the greatest of all. 

I'hese four sides are remarkable, as they are the four paths of the five 
aflcctlons of the mind, from which, as they answer to the Jive elements, arc 
produced all living beings. 

Tlie great God, the great, omnipotent, omniscient one, the greatest in 
the world, the great Lord, W'ho goes through all the worlds, incapable of 
decay, and without body, is born a moulded body, of flesh and bones, 
made, whilst In’mself was not made. His wisdom and power pervades all 
liearts; from his heart sprung this Ijotos like worhl in times of old. 

It was then in this, that appeared, when born, the God of Gods with four 
faces, the Lord of the I.ords of mankind, who rules over all, the Lord of 
the world: when this flower w'as produced by Vishnu, then from his navel 
sprang the wmrldly Lotos, abounding with trees, and plants : then the di- 
mensions of this worldly Lotos became obvious to the sight. 

Round it are four great islands or countries : iit the middle like the 
> germ is Mdru thus called ; a great mountain, of various colours all round, 
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toward the East para it is white, I say : yellow toward the South : apara 
Westward it is black; and to the North red like the dawning morn bd- 
idrca. Its height is 84,000 Yojams: 16,000 below the surface of the 
Earth. In the middle it is hollow like the germ of the Lotos. Its 
breadth is abonoe 32,000 Yojams: its circumference twice that, added to 
it. Round it are four larger countries, and many smaller ones. Bha- 
drds'va, Bharata, Cetumdla to the West, and to the North the Curavas, 
Curu in the singular number; in which are men abounding in righteous- 
ness. The circumference of the germ carn'ica is 90,000 Yqjanas, the in- 
ternal circumference is 84,000 : the stamina, filaments, or chives ces'a- 
rqjdla extend length-wise to the number of 100,000; and their circum- 
ference is 300,000 Yyanas. The four petals are 80,000 long, and as many 
broad. I am now going to describe this great and wonderful germ car- 
n'ica, drupe, or pericarp. 

It consists of 100,000 angles: BhrIgu says 3000; Sa'verni 8000; 
Varshapani 1000; Bha'guri says it is square ; Ga'lava that it is hol- 
low; Gra'mva that it is like an egg, with the broad end belou'. Urd’h- 
vei'n, like three twisted locks of hair, whilst others will have it to be sphe- 
rical. Every Riski represents this Lord of mountains, as it appeared to 
him from his station. Brahma', Indra, and all the Gods, declare, that 
this largest of all mountains, is a form, consisting of jewels of numberless 
colours; the abode of various tribes; like gold, like the dawning morn, 
resplendent, with a 1000 petals, like 1000 water pots, with 1000 leaves. 

Within it is adorned with the self moving cars of the Gods, all beau- 
tiful : in its petals are the abodes of the Gods, like heaven : in its thou-'^ 
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sand petals they tlw.ell with their consorts. There resides above Brahma', 
God of Gods, witli four faces, the greatest of those, who know the Vedas, 
the greatest of the great Gods, also of the inferior ones. There is the court 
of Brahma', consisting of the whole Earth, of all those who grant the ob- 
ject of our wishes: thousands of great Gods arc in this beautiful court; 
there the Brahmarishu dwell ; it is called by all the world Manmati. There 
in the East is Indra for ever to be praised, the God setting upon a mm&na, 
resplendent like a thousand suns. TTiieve the Gods and tribes of Rishis 
are always sitting in the presence of the four faced God : these the God 
makes happy with his resplendence; there the Gods are singing praises 
to him. There is the I.ord of wealth, beautiful with a thousand eyes, the 
destroyer of towns: the Indralocas enjoy all the wealth of the three 
worlds. In the second interval, between the East and the South, is the 
great mnAna of Agni or fire, with a great resplendence, variegated with 
a hundred sorts of metals, resplendent; and from whom sprang the 
Vedas: there is his court; he does good to all, and his name is JiVani', 
in the mouth of whom the sacred elements of the homa are put. There fire 
Anaea, the greatest of Gods, is seen in his proper form ; he who gives 
delight to all the Gods. 

On the third side, in this very same manner, know there is the great 
court of Vaivaswata-Yama, called by mankind Su-Sanyama'. Thus 
in the next or fourth, is the court Sabh/t of the Lord of the corner, or 
country, oiNairita: his court is called his name is Vibu'- 

pacsua', •with a disagreeable countenance. On the West, know that there 
is the court of Vaeun'a, called 'Subhavati': Now toward the North, in 
the North-West, is tire court of Vayu', called Gand’haviti. In the se- 
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venth corner is the SabhA of the Lord of the Zodiac, called Ma hod ay a', his 
seat, most beautiful, is of VaidArya, or lapis lazuli. In the eighth corner 
is the seat of Is' a'na, or 'Siva; its colour is of fervid gold, and it is called 
Vas'ovati. These are the great and beautiful vimanas in the eight comers 
of the eight most benevolent Gods, called Indra-muc'hyas. There dwells 
on the summit the God of Gods, with four faces. There is the beautiful 
court of Brahma', served by tribes of Rishis: it is called Manovati by 
mankind. There the Rishis, the Gods, and Gand'haroas, the Jpsarasas, 
the great snakes are the attendants, most fortunate, and constantly lifting 
up their hands. 

Such is this Carriica, or germ, above the surface of the earth. Its cir- 
cumference at the surface of the Earth is 48,000 Yojanas. This Miru, above 
the surface of the Earth, is declared to be a hill full of inhabitants. On all 
sides, in every country, are maryAdA, or dividing mountains. In these 
countries are mountains with seven channels, one from each hill, with beau- 
tiful peaks, like gold, yellow, with many streams : without, there are three 
channels, and as many within Jat’ara, and Deva-cutA, a»*c two hills to the 
East. Their length is from North to South equal to that of Nila and 
Nishad'ha: CailAsa and HimavAn are South and North of each other: their 
length is East and West, jutting into the sea. Of this Meru very high, 
and of gold, the supports, or buttress like mountains, I shall now describe, 
like so many feet on four sides: iO,QOQ Yojanas is their breadth; and they 
are adorned on all sides with great vimanas. East is Mandara, South 
Gand'hamAdana ; YiputaWesttSupArsvafi^orth. Their thousand peaks are 
so many seats adorned with black and red coral. There are four large 
trees, each with as many roots sa-muia, and branches with thousand 
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smaller ones, all beautiful, anti with flowers : these trees are the largest in 
the dicipas. On the summit of the Man^ara mountain is a beautiful Ca~ 
damba tree : its fruit is like a great waterpot, with flowers, with open 
Calicci-. Its fragrance is felt one thousand Yqjams, and above, all round: 
consider it then as a large flag : from its excellence, the country it is in, is 
called Bhadr&s'va. Here is seen UKshices'a, Bhagava'na, and he, with 
numerous Lidd'has, rules there; here Harahari the great, the white, did 
obtain the tree Rudracadamba ; he who does good to every body. No great 
famous and learned among the bipedes, ever saw this whole island called 
Bhadras'va. The Jambu tree, most beautiful, is on the South of the moun- 
tain of Mhii; tJjc fruits of which are Amritcalp&ni, like those of the Cal- 
pavriesha, and fall on the summit of the mountain. From this mountain 
issues ihe Jambu river, flowing with honey: in it is found the gold called 
Jdmbunada, with which the Gods are adorned. This flag-like tree is in 
the Southern part of the dwipa, and is called Jambu hy mankind : from 
it Jaynhu-dwipa derives its name. 

On the Vipula mountain, toward the West, is the Placsha tree : from 
this flag-like tree, or Citu, the country is called Cetu-M&la; the Gods, 
and Gand'haroas worship it. On Supardva, in the North, on its summit is 
a large tree, the Nyagrod’ha : its large branches, and their circumference 
extend many Yyanas all round. Thus I have described the flag^lilfe tree 
of the North, Curus. There are the seven Curceoas, or Curus: for Curofoa 
is a plural form, truly fortunate, and who obtained happiness, unalterable, 
most exquisite in this world, for a long time : and after them this island 
or country was called the seven Curavas, or Curu simply in the singular 
number. 
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This will sufliice to give an idea of the geographical turn of the Hindus, 
and I shall leave ofl', in future, the descriptions of mountains, dales, and 
lakes, as if viewed through a prism, omitting the enchanting buzz of the 
six-footed Bhramara, a beetle, or rather a large black htc, fucus, or drone, 
the names of fragrant flowers, and precious stones, with which the Hindus 
are as much delighted, as children are with the bare names of sweet- 
meats, and flowers jumbled together. 

II. In the description of Bhadrds'va, or China, as we have observed 
before, the Paurdn'ks take peculiar notice, that this extensive country 
had never been visited by great men, that is to say, by nien of learning 
and respectability. 'Hic author then gives air account of the four sacred 
streams in these words ; 

Hear now what divine streams issue from the lakes, abundant with 
ogha living waters. The water of the Ocean, coming from heaven 
upon Miru, is like amfila ; and from it arises a river, which, through 
seven channels, encircles M6ru for a space of eighty-four Yojanas, and 
then divides into four streams springing over the four sacred hills, to- 
ward the four cardinal points. One stream goes over Mandara in the 
East, and encircles the beautiful grove of Chaitror-ratha, and falls into 
the Aruriodh, or Arun'a lake, and goes thence to the mountains of Sk 
tania, Sumanta, Sumanjasa, Mddhyavanta, to Vaicanca, Madi, Rlshabha, 
from hill to hill; then falls to the ground, and waters the country of 
Bhadrh'va, a Su-mah6~dwipa, or beautiful and extensive island, or coun- 
try ; and then it joins the Eastern Ocean near the Purt»-dwipa, or 
Eastern island, called, in other Purdn'as, the island of Indra, and of 
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the rising sun, as implied also in its present Chinese name of Gepuen, or 
Japan. 

The Southern branch goes to Gand'hamhdanay from hill to hill, from 
stone to stone ; it encircles the forest of Gand'ham&dana, or Deoa-mndana, 
where it is called Alacanandi. It goes to the Northern lake, called Mdnasa, 
thence to the King of mountains with three summits, thence to the moun- 
tains of Calinga, Ruchaca, Nishad'ka, Jamrdhha, or copper mountains, 
''Swetodara^ Sumula, another King of hills, Vasud'hara, Hemackt' a, Deoa- 
drtnga, Pishachaca, a great mountain, Pancha-cut'a, or with five peaks; 
then to Callosa, thence to Hinmcat, or snowy range ; and then, this Ma- 
h&bhdgd, or most propitious river, having watered many countries, falls 
into the Southern Ocean. Maha'deva received it on his own head, 
from which, spreading all over his body, its waters are become most effi- 
cacious. It falls then upon Himdchala, from which it gangs its way upon 
earth : hence it is called Gangd. 

To the West, apara is a large river encircling the forests of Vaibhrdjd: 
it is Mahdrbhdgd, most propitious: it falls into the lake Sitodd, called 
by Persian authors Diva-Sdran : thence it goes to the Su-Baesha moun- 
tains, and to the Pum'oda lake, or the Caspian Sea, to the mountains 
called 'Sic hi, Canca Vaidurya, Capila Gand'ha-mddana, Pityara, Cumuda 
'Mad'humdnta, Anjana, Muedta Cr'ishna. 'Sa^tta filled vidth large snakes, 
to the mountain with 1000 peaks, to the Pdr'ydta mountain, through 
Cetumdla, a large country, then falls into the Western Ocean. It is 
the Ckacshu or Oxus. • 
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North from Mkm there falls a branch called Bhadrd, and Bhadrd-soma 
upon Supars'va of gold, which it encircles; and goes to the lake called Sito- 
dacd, in the forest oi Bhadra-sotm, thence to the mountains of'Sancha-cdt'a, 
Vrisha Vatsa, Nila, Capinjala, Indra~nila, Mahd-nila, Henuidrlnga, 'Sweta- 
sringa, Sunaga, to the mountain with an hundred peaks. Pashcara, 
Dmja-rdja, Vardha boar, Mayuva peacock, to the single peak Jdtudhi; 
then after corroding a thousand inferior hills, it goes to the mountain 
with three peaks, to Vishudd'ha ; then goes into the Northern Ocean. 
This mountain of Vatsa is said by astronomers to be in the same meri- 
dian with Lancd, and as such is mentioned by several French authors, as 
Bailli, Gentil, &c. 

Close to the Ga)id'ha)nddana, along the banks of the Apara-Garldicd, 
or Western Gan'dicd, is the country of Cetu-mdla, 34,000 Yyanas in 
length, and 32,000 broad. The Cctumdlas are mighty in deeds, strong 
and powerful ; the women bright like the Lotos flower : and whoever sees 
them, falls in love with them. There is the great tvvePanasa, the Ygdrasil 
of the Edda, from which flow the si.xth juices. Tlicre resides Is'wara, 
or Is'a, the son of Brahma'. The proper name of this country is Cetu, 
which has an obvious affinity with the -Cetiim of Scripture, a plural 
form, and in the singular number Ceti, and with the Cetii of prophane 

authors.. 

/ 

On the East, in Bhadrds'va or China, is the Purva-Gan'died, or Eastern 
Gan'dicd: and the length of its course is the same with that of the Apara, 
or Western one. In the Vardha-purdna, it is said that the course of the 
Purva-Gan'died is 1000 Yojanas, but that of the Apara or Western, is 
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only 400, which is more conformable to truth, as the Oxus does not fall 
into the Atlantic Ocean. 

The author then gives an account of the countries round Mini, as fat 
as the seas sunountling the old continent. He treats first of the Dron'iSj, 
vallies, or countries situated between ranges of mountains. The Br&hma, 
V6yu, and Brahmin da-purdn' as, are the most copious on this subject. 
The mountainous tracts to the North of India, are so little known to us, 
and to the Hindus themselves, that I can by no means throw any light 
upon so extravagant and obscure descriptions of them, as are to be found 
in these Pur&rias. I shall of course pass them over, after having taken 
notice of two curious passages, one relates to the famous mountain of 
Caildsa or Cailas, the heaven of 'Siva, and often used by his followers for 
heaven in general, as Coitus, Coilum, and Coila, by the Latiafis. 'I'here re- 
sides 'Siva, called also Arhan, or Uranus : for 'Siva, like Uranus, pre- 
sides over Astronomy. 

It is said to be one hundred yojanas in length, and fifty broad ; and a 
most extravagant description of it is given in the Pur&rias, I have con- 
vened with many pilgrims, who had seen this famous mountain, 'and they 
uniformly declared to me, that it is only eight or nine miles to the South 
of the Jake of R/evana, the Lanken of the maps. It is about three coss 
long, or seven miles, and shaped like a mandap, by which they understand 
a building, like abarn. Vaicanta, the heaven of Visiinu, is toward Assam; 
and that of Brahma', towards Tartary, a considerable way to the North* 
In the Vayu-pur&ria we read, that in the Southern vallies with regard to 
Meru, is the immense forest of Udumbara, in which is the place of abode 
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of Carddames'wara, the eldest son of Adam. This place they suppose to 
be in the vast Mediterranean island, in the Pallze lake in Tibet, a very 
proper place for him, and also to the Eastward of Eden. 

«■ 

But let us pass to the mountains, vallies, and champain countries to 
the West of Mcru. It is said, in the Brahma-purdna, that in Bhadrdsva, 
or China, Vishnu resides with the countenance and head of a Horse. 
In Bhdrdta, he has the countenance of a Tortoise; in Cetu-mitla, or Eu- 
rope, he resides in the shape of a Vardha, or Boar, and he is described as 
the chief of a numerous ofl’spring, or followers in that shape. He is then 
in Cetu-mdla Vardhapa, or the chief of the Vardhas, or Boars ; a word 
to be pronounced according to the idiom of the spoken dialects, IVdrdpd. 
In Curu he has the countenance of a Matsya, or fish : and, of course, he 
is there Sira-maUya, or with the head or countenance of a fish. He is 
probably the Chuado of the Goths, who v. as represented standing upon a 
fish in the waters. For the extensive country of Curu is declared to be 
South of the Northern Ocean, and North of Merit, in the Purdn'as, and 
particularly in the beginning of the Brahma-purdna. It begins imme- 
diately at the foot of the Northernmost range of IlilKs, a little beyond 
fifty- two degrees of latitude North, and extends from sea to sea. 

III. In the Vdyu-purdna, the countries to the West of Mtru arc thus 
described ; and the author begins with the vallies, and champain coun- 
tries. 

There are many vallies and flat grounds to the West of Mini, divided 
by numerous ranges of hills. About the mountains of Su-baesha, the Be- 
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cuis of Ptolemy, and 'Sk'hi-saila is a level country about a hundred yo- 
Janas in extent ; and there the ground emits flames. It is a most dismal 
])lace, liorrid to the sight, inaccessible to mortals: the sight of it, makes 
the. very hair stand. It is the .abode of the superior deities. There is Vx- 
r.iiA'-VAsr, or Vasu simply, who presides over the fire, burning without 
fuel ; he who is the fficat deitv, and there fire seems to have life. When 
performing holy rites with offerings to the Clods, men always give fire his 
sliarc. There that very fiie, vvhich one day will spread over, and en- 
compass the whole universe, is constantly burning. Within the mountains 
is the abode of the illustrious and powerful Gods; with the place of the 
Matu-l'wga, Xawyojanas broad, and there is the hermitage of VatHASPATi. 

Like these two mountains are Cmnuda and Anjana: between these is an 
extensive valley with a lake. The Cumuda range answers to the Comedi 
mountains of Ptolemy : and the Anjana, or black range, to the Anthema 
of Persian writers, as I observed before, and there is the A'yatana, or abode 
of Vishnu. 

The st'h&n of Vasu is obviously a volcano in the Ai-burz mountains, 
and a volcano is really Vdsaxydyatatia, or the abode of Vasu in a derivative 
form : and here we have the etymology ofVesevus, Vesuvius, and Aitna or 
AStna, which vmrds have been improperly divided. Between the great 
mountains Crishna and Pdn'dura, the black and white mountains, is a 
level country. In it is a Padmini land, or marshy ground abounding 
with Lotos. Tliere resides the Qon with a thousand bodies. Mankind 
call it Anantorsada, or Anantee-sedes, the seat of Hari, with the title of 
Ananta. In the middle of the Cumida mountains with a thousand peaks, 
3 
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there is a forest fifty yojams long, and thirty broad. There is the famous 
pool of the Aps&rams; many holy men live there, and drink of its pure 
waters. 

Between ^Sancu-ciit'a, or the peak like a wooden-pin, and the Vrtihabha 
mountains, is the sthali, or country of Parushaca, many yojams in length. 
There live the Cinnaras, Uragas, serpents, and holy men. 

The tract between the mountains of Capinjala and Naga-gaila, is two 
hundred yojams in length, and one hundred broad, truly delightful, 
adorned with many groves. It abounds with fruits, and flowers of va- 
rious sorts. The Cinnaras, and Uragas, with tribes of pious and good 
men live there. There are beautiful groves of Drueshu or vine trees, 7}/dga 
trees, or Ndga-rdnga, the orange-tree, and j)him, or rather stone-fruit trees. 
It abounds with lakes and pools filled to the brim, with sweet and refresh- 
ing waters. What part of it lies between the Puslipaca and Maha~]\fcgha 
mountains, about one Imndrcd long, and sixty broad, is as flat as 

the palm of the hand, as known to every body, with very little M'ater, 
which is whitish. The soil is hard, and tenacious, without trees, and even 
without grass. Tliere are few living creatures ; and the few inhabitants 
are without fixed habitations : this desert is so dreary as to make tlie 
traveller’s hair stand up. The whole country is called or Cdnan. 

There arc several large lakes, likewise great trees, and larger groves, called 
Chntd. 'i'he smaller lakes, pools, groves, orchards, producing delightful 
juices, are numberless. 'I'hc vallies, depths, lakes, and groves are, some 
ten, others twelve, seven, eight, twenty, or thirty yrjanas in eircimi- 
ference. Tlierc arc caves, in the mountains, most dreary and dark, in- 
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accessible to tlie rays of the sun, cold, and difficult of access. In that 
country are Sidd'has, or prophets, with the gift of miracles ; learned and 
famous Brahmens, bright like fire ; hundreds of thousands of them are 
in that country. 

It is tnily surprising to find so plain, and sensible a description of a 
country in the Purdn'as : for the translation is faithful, and I have not 
left out, as before, any passage on any account whatsoever. It appears 
to be S^ria in its largest dimensions, and which the author calls Cdnan ; 
because the Camneans, and amongst them the Phoenicians, were possessed 
of the greatest and best part of it, and were, moreover, famous all over 
the East. 

The dimensions in yojanas in general, must be considerably reduced : 
but there arc particular instances when they must be retained, and such 
cases are by no means numerous. I have noticed that the description of 
this country was a plain narrative, which, if not true, bore at least every 
mark of probability. 

The mountains of Capinjala, a sort of bird, and Ndga, or of the Serpents, 
are unknown : the region between them was 200 yojanas, or about 900 
miles long, and 100 broad, or about 450 miles. These are the dimen- 
sions of Syria from Babylon to the Mediterranean sea. It consisted of two 
parts, a dreary desert, and the other a most charming and fruitful coun- 
tiy, with six or seven lakes, called seas, the largcs>t of which is the As- 
phaltite sea, thirty yojanas in circumference, according to Josephus's 
account 
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The PaurAriics, in their description of countries, never mention, at least 
as far as I can recollect, the vine, and plum, or olive tree, nor the NAga- 
rAnga, or orange tree, unless we are to understand the latter of trees, bear- 
ing golden apples. The larger lakes, the numhcrless pools, the caves 
in the mountains, the abundance of vineyards and orchards tilled with 
orange and olive trees, is perfectly correct, as well as the description of 
the desert, with its scanty walorg of a whitish colour, and a few inha- 
bitants, without any fixed habitations, is literally true. The numerous 
and learned Lexites, who were really BrAhmem, the Sidd'has or prophets 
working miracles, are certainly wonderful circumstances. 

The Cinnaras may be the inhabitants of the country of Cinmreth, 
round the lake of the same name with the town of Vlnnnrlh. The tribe 
of Uragas, or serpents, were probably the Ilivtlcx, w hose name implies 
the same thing. Vadari signifies a plum tree, but, in general, a stone- 
fruit tree; and is, of course, applicable to the olive tree, for which, I 
believe, there is no name in Sanscrit. It is not understood here of the 
date tree, for which there is a name in that language. 

Tliis curious passage proves the existence of an early intei course be- 
tween the Hindus with the inhabitants of the more Western countries, 
and particularly the Israelites. I shall show, in the com sc of this work, 
that such an intercourse existed formerly: and Lucian takes a parti- 
cular notice of the Hindus visiting holy places in Syria, such as the st'hAn 
of Maha-bhAga-de'ci, called Bomhyce, and now Manheg. I'his, in my 
humble opinion, explains an obscure passage of the prophet Isaiah, who 
lived in the eighth century before Christ*: “ Verily thou hast forsaken 


* Isaiah, chap. ii. v. 6. — See also Bishop Lowth ou Isaiah. 
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“ thy people, the house of Jacob; because they are filled with diviners 
“ from the East, from tnore than ox beyond the East; who are sooth- 
“ sayers like those of the Philistines; and tliey delight in the society of 
“ children of strangers.” This passage I conceive to allude to Hindus, 
from the veiy' forcible expression of Jrom the East, from beyond the East, 
or from the remotest parts of the East. The prophet did not mean the 
Chaldeans, who were well known to him, as he repeatedly takes notice of 
them. 

IV. The next mountains are those of Sitdnta, many yojanas in ex- 
tent, abounding with all sorts of metals and gems. It is skirted by a 
most delightful country, well watered, enlivened with the harmonious 
noise of the black bee and frogs. There are tbwns with gates : and 
the refreshing moisture of this country, proceeds from Urupa, or the 
Lord of the Zodiac ; and re-uniting together, forms a stream, called the 
Vahd of the Moon, or Chan'dra-vahd. 'fherc live the Sidd'has and Kac- 
shas, in eaves, with intricate but delightful mazes. There, among im- 
mense <‘avcs, is the Cnddvana, or place of dalliance of Maiiendra, where 
knowledge and the completion of our wishes is fully obtained. There 
is the great forest of the Pdrijdta tree, of the kings of the Gods, known 
through the three worlds : and the whole world sings his praise from the 
VMas: such is the place of dalliance of him with 1000 eyes, or Indra. 

C)ue side is Suvarna of gold, as implied by its name, full of hills of the 
purest gems and corals. In this charming grove of 'Sacra, or Indra, 
the Gods, the Ddnaroas, the snakes, Yacshas, Rdeshasas, Guhya, or Cmet'as, 
Gand'harvas, VidyAd' haras live happy, as well as numerous tribes of Apsa^ 
r/fsas, fond of sport. 
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To the East of this lord of mountains is Cumula, a peak, with eight 
towns of the proud Danavas. In the mountains of Vajraca, with many 
peaks, live Rdcskasas, frightful, assuming whatever countenance they please, 
strong, and perfonning wonderful achievements : these liacsha^as are called 
Nllacas. 

In Mahd-Nila, or the great blue range, are fifteen towns belonging to 
the Hat/dnana, or As'va-muc ha, or horse-faced trilic, probably the Par- 
tkiam, and the descendants of Torgama, who bred horses, and carried them 
to the principal fairs in the East. In Samcril, Turangama, perhaps the 
same witli Thorgama, for thus Thogarma is also written, signifies a hoise, 
and implicitly a horseman : and the Hindus derive from it the appella- 
tion of Turcoman. They are originally Cinnaras, courageous like the 
leader of the armies of the Gods; Ca'rtice'ya, with large hands, and 
strong like the Indrddicas. There are fifteen chiefs of the Cinnaras, elated 
with pride. There in towns, under ground, like Bdmii/an, live people like 
snakes ; no man can look them in the face, and meet their eyes : their looks 
are like fire, like the poison of serpents. The.s(; live iij)on the golden 
stamina of certain flowers. In the hills there are above a thousand abodes 
of Daityas: the houses are elegant, like high-embattled forts. 

In Ven'u-manla, or Venuman, are three forts belonging to the Hidyud'ha- 
ras, thirty yojanas long, and twenty-five broad. These belong to the 
Ulucas, the Romashas, or Romacas, and the Mahd-mtras. These rank 
among the greatest of the Vidydd'huras, and whose mighty deeds equal 
those of Indka. The country of V&iumanta is one hundred and forty 
miles long, and about sixty broad : in it there arc three strong fortified 
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{>laccs, lie id at the same time by the three most powerful nations then 
cxistin 'i he lioma>ihas, or liomacas, are the Romans, called Romaicoi 
in (ii'cd, and often mentioned in the Purunas and other books of the 
Himhis, but only in geneial terms. The Ulucas are the 'Sacas, called also 
Boli;a, I v/c(e, and IVolkce; these were probably tlie Parthians. Tlie iJ/a- 
ha-nclra, or with large eyes, are probably the Armenians: and it was in 
the first century, that these three powerful nations were thus brought in 
f;ontact, on the liorders ot Syria, Armenia, and Persia, in a eountry bor- 
dering upon the lake J an, thus called from a town of the same name, which 
in the Armenian language signifies a fortified place. Har-Minui, or Har- 
Minnilh, signifies the mountains of Minnith, ox Armenia, and Vani-minnitli, 
or 'tnni-minni, the strong holds of Ar-minni, Armona, Arniana, or Arme- 
nia: for thus its name is vaiiously written. 

In the Bralm/oida it is declared, that in the country of Cus'a, including 
Iran, Syria, and Arabia, is the Cumudvali, or Euphrates, with the Cu- 
muda mountains; I’roin which Cusa is also denominated the duipa, or 
country olCumiida. There live the a powerful nation: the P&ra- 
sicas remarkable for their beauty, and the Sydmacas seemingly thus called 
from their black complexion. These were subdued by Raguu : and in 
the book of his wars, a few remarkable circumstances relating to that 
extensive country, occur occasionally. Otherwise the Pdrasicas, or nativ'es 
oiParasa, ox Persia, are seldom noticed by t\\e Paurdn'ics. In Cumuda is 
the C umudvalt xivex, and the sthan of Maiia'-bha ga-devi", the sister of 
Maha'-uev a. Of this famous place, I took particular notice in my Essay 
on Semiramis, under the name of Mabog and Manbeg. 
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On Vaicanca resides the offspring of Garud'a, the destroyer of ser- 
pents : it abounds with metals and precious stones. A strong and turbu- 
lent wind swiftly passes over this mountain, in a human form, called 
Sugrha. The offspring of Punna'ga'ri', or Garud'a, in the shape of 
birds, fly about this mountain : they are strong, fly quickly, and mighty 
are their achievements. On Caraja always resides the mighty lord of 
living beings, who manifests himself there to human sight, the great 
God riding upon a Bull, /fence called VitilsHA-BHA'NCA-SANCAnA, the chief 
of Yogis. Tlic inhabitants, hke Maha -deva, always carry poison about 
them : they are PramaChas, or servants of Maiia'-deva, and difficult of 
access. Maiia'-deva resides there among them. 

On Vasn-d'hh'a in Vasumali, a mountain and country full of fire, as 
implied by their names, are the st'hdns, or plac'es of the eight forms 
of Maha'-deva, the merciful God. They are full of resplendence, and 
proper places of worship. There arc seven st'hdns of Sitld'has : and the 
sfhdn of Brahma' with four faces, the mighty lord of cicated being.'^, 
on a high peak: all living creatures bow to it. 'Ihe eleven Rudnis le- 
side there, on the Gaja-s'aila, or elephant mountain. 

SurMcgha is full of metals, a king of mountains it is, like the clouds 
Megha, with many caves in its bosom, and arbours in its skirts. It i.s 
the A'yatanan, or place of abode of the twelve Suns, and of the eight 
forms of Rudra. There also the of Vishnu, and the As''wimu or 

Dioscuri, with many belonging to the Sidd'has and Gods. Tlierc the 
Yacskas, Gand'hai'vas, and Cinnaras, probably priests and minstiels, me 
constantly performing the puja. In the bosom of this mountain, nc fa- 
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mous and large cities of the Gand'haroas, resplendent like Amera-puri, 
with large forts well embattled, in which reside the -SiiflW'/fas, and 
harvas deeply skilled in war, with their king Capinjala, God and king 
of kings. From him these are called the Capinjala mountains, of whidi 
I took notice before. 

On Anala, a fire mountain also, reside tribes of Racshasas, or evil spirits 
with a human body, on this mountain with five peaks, with the Dhiavas, 
proud, enemies of the Gods, great, strong, and of mighty deeds. 7’hcse 
Ddnaras are perhaps thcGreelcs, the offspring of Danaus. 

On 'Safa-sfringa, or with one liundrcd peaks, reside the Yacshan, a be- 
nevolent tribe. On Tamrubha, or the copper mountain, is a town in- 
habited by the Cddravcpas, or children of Caoku, the wife of Ca's'yapa, 
and by Tacshacas, a serpentine tribe of artists. 

In the Hieal and beautiful Tls'dracba are manv caves in its skirts : it is 
the famous place of abode of the God, who always dwcILs in eaves, Ca'r- 
TiCf.V A, or Mahs. On 'Suwfodara, or with a white belly, is a large town, 
and settlement of the beneficent Suna'uua, the son of Garuda. 

On the large mountain of PaisdchacM, is a settlement of the Cuveras, 
(called also Cuberas and Guhyas, and the same with the Cabirian tribes,) 
with a commodious palace, resorted to by the Yacshas and Gand'harvas. 
On Hari-cut'a resides the God IIaiu, to whom all the world bows : the 
famous n.uel of this most resplendent mountain is remarkable for its 
sjilendour. 
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On Cumuda reside the Cinnaras: on Jnjam the great Snakes: on 
Cr'ishna are the towns of the Gand'harvas with large houses. 

On Pdndura, on a beautiful peak, is the town of Vidyddhara, Avell for- 
tified, and a large palace with battlements. 

On the mountain with a thousand peaks, reside the Dailyas and Dcina- 
vas in a thousand towns. They are all shining with gold, and their voice 
is most melodious. 

On Sucuta lesidc the chiefs of the Pamutgas, or gieat Snakes : and on 
Pushpaca many tribes of Munis. On Supuesha, or Subaesha, are the four 
mansions of Vaivaswata, orNoAU, of the Moon, of Vavu, and Na'ga- 
d’uipa', or King of Seipents. Ound'hanHis, Cinnaras, YacsI/as, AV/gas 
and I'idy ad' haras, and their chiefs, are constantly woi shipping their Isuta, 
or favourite deity. 

The place of Vaivaswata, or Matti.am, is iinai- Cabal, in the coun- 
try of Lawpacam, as it is called in the Purdn'as, and Lanigani, by the 
natives. Of^this place 1 took particular notice in my Essay on mount 
Caucasus. 

V. In this Purdna, the author, whilst describing the mountains to the 
South, and South-West of jlleru, mentions a circumstance tiuly curious 
and interesting. Here, says he, in the foicst of Sane ha was born Shada- 
nana, or Ca'sitice'ya, Maus with six faces. Here he wished, or fojincd 
the resolution of going to the mount.iins of Crattneha, Germany, pait of 

3B2 
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Poland, &c. to rest, and recreate himself after his fatigues in the wars 
of the Gods with the giants. There, in the skirts of the mountains of 
Craiawha, he flung his sword, the very same whieh Attila, in the fifth 
century, asserted he had found under a clod of earth. It was placed in 
his tomb, where it is probably to be found. 

In the Deoi-Pur&rta, it is declared, that Devi' in her character of 
Jaya-oevi', or goddess of victory, is worshipped in the dwipa of Crauncha, 
under the emblem of a sword. 

The rest of the more Western countries is neglected by the compilei, 
as they are described in other paragraphs, under the names of dwipas or 
countries of Placsha, Sdlmali, Crauncha Sucam, and Pushcara. He takes 
particular notice of a singular region in Sdlmali, called the peak-land of the 
Gods. 

Hear now : in Deva-cut’a, or peak -land of the Gods, which is a moun- 
tain di\ iding, parting countries, or, in other words, a long and extensive 
range, is the place where Garu'da, the son of Vinata', was bom; 
which is also his D' hdma-domus home, on a broad peak of this great range, 
with a beautiful palace. This country is one hundred yojanas in circum- 
ference, or aboiit four hundred and ninety miles. There resides the nu- 
merous offspring of Gauc'da, in the shape of large birds, and of men also 
swiftly flying, strong, ruling all over the country, and full of pride. 
This is the first mansion of the lord of birds, generous and merciful, 
swift like the stormy wind, and who resides in the dwipa of S'dlmali It 
is toward the South on one of the peaks of this mountain, conspicuous. 
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full of wealth, beautiful, seven in number, bright like the morning and 
evening skies, with forts of silver, well embattled, adorned with chaplets 
of houses made by the Gods, forty yojams long, two hundred miles, and 
thirty broad, one hundred and fifty miles. These are called the seven 
towns of the Gand'haroas, full of men and women. This is a peculiar 
tribe of the Gand'haroas, called Agneyas, fire-men, or rather artificers by 
fire, very strong, and of mighty deeds. -Tliey are the servants of the CV 
veras, or Guhyas, whose principal employment is to explore the bowels of 
the earth in search of wealth. The rest of this curious description will 
be hereafter the subject of a particular section. 


Before we pass to the second part, it will be reejuisite to give some ex- 
planation of the accompanying Plates : 

No. I, represents the worldly Lotos, floating upon the waters of the 
Ocean, which is surrounded, and its waters prevented from falling into the 
vacuum by the Suvarna-bhumi, or land of gold, and the mountains of Lv- 
culocas. 

No, II, represents the globe of the Earth, according to the Hindu astro- 
nomers. It is projected upon the plane of the equator, and the Southern 
hemisphere expanded in such a manner, that the South pole, instead of a 
point, becomes the largest circle of this projection. Tliey also icpiesent 
the two hemispheres, separately upon the plane of the equator. 
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No. Ill, represents the same, projected upon the plane of a meri* 
clian. I'hc’se two projections are against the tenor of the context of the 
Purarias: a Southern hemisphere being then absolutely unknown. 

Here 1 have placed the three ranges of mountains, according to the 
documents of //iWw astronomers ; but not according to their usual deli- 
neations : for, according to these, the three ranges should be represented 
by three concentric half circles, parallel to the meridians of the projection. 
It is acknowledged, that these ranges are in the direction of as many pa- 
rallels of latitude. In that case the outermost ranges must be the longest : 
and this is the opinion of the Jainas, as I observed before, in the sixth pa- 
ragiaph of the fust chapter. 

No. IV, exhibits the old Continent, projected upon an imaginary circle 
passing through the North pole, and just grazing the equator in the South. 
Instead of a ciicle, it should be an oval, with tlie longest diameter East 
and West. But as the tracing of an oval would be attended with some 
dillieiilty, the indolent Paurau'ics have adopted the circle in its room ; and 
seldom ruse the other. As such a delineation wouhl be useless, I have, of 
course, omitted it. 

The chasm in the Noitii-West, through the mountains surrounding the 
world, was made by CiiYsiina, when he went to sec his prototype Vishnu, 
or the great spirit, the Paratnatmd of the world, whose abode is among 
waters, in the land of darkness. Several heroes have passed since through 
this -chasm, which will be the subject of a particular paragraph here- 
after. 
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No. V, ex])lains the true system of the known world, according to the 
Purajias, and ihtJaims, reconciled witli that of the astronomers oi India. 

\ 

Here the Mini of the Pauran'ics is brought back to its proj>er place, 
whilst the Mini of the astronomers remains under the North pole. The 
zones between Jambu or India, and the Miru of the astronomers, are obvi- 
ously our seven climates ; and the points where the astronomical zones 
intersect the zones of the Paurlitiicn round their respective centres eiiually 
called Miru, shew the true situation of the divipas or countries, from 
which these zones, according to the system either of the astronomers or of 
the Paur&nics, are equally denominated, wliether tJicy arc reckoned rela- 
tively to the North pole, or to a cenliical point in the elevated plains of 
Tartary. 

No. VI, is a delineation of the countiy of Bliura/a, in t he fullest ac- 
ceptation of that denomination. Its nine divisions with i'uru, or Siberia, 
and the Northern parts of Europe, making in all ten districts, were all 
destroyed by a violent storm, and inundation, exceptor-. Tims tlie ten 
divisions of the Atlantis were all destroyed by a flooo', e.xcept one, called 
Gades, which probably included Spain. 

Some also are of opinion, that, out of the seven eav/ii/v, six were like 
wise overwhelmed by a tlood. This cirriimstanee is abo noticed m the 
third volume of the ..'yin-Acberi. But I believe that tins notion oiiginatcd 
With the Piinin'ica-v, who, unable to point out these w onderful cour.lt 
described in so extravagant a mannei in their sacud bookr, I’on.d t' .'l 
tlic best way was to swear, that they had disappeared. 
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VIII. 

0»McVe'das, or Sacred Writings of the Hindus. 

BY U. T. COLEBROOKE, ESQ. 

JN the early progress of researches into Indian literature, it was doubted, 
whether the Vidas were extant; or, if portions of them were still pre- 
served, whether any person, however learned in other respects, might be 
capable of understanding their obsolete dialect. It was believed too, that, 
if a Brdhmarta really possessed the Indian scriptures, his religious pre- 
judices would nevertheless prevent his imparting the holy knowledge to 
any, but a regenerate Hindu. These notions, supported by popular tales, 
were cherished long after the Vidas had been conmmnicated to Da'ra' 
Shuco'h; and parts of them translated into tlie Permw language, by him, 
or for his use *. The doubts were not finally abandoned, until Colonel 
PoLiER obtained from Jeyep&r a transcript of what purported to be a com- 
plete copy of the'Vidas, and which he deposited in (he British Museum. 
About the same time. Sir Robert Chambers collected, at Benares, 
numerous fragments of the Indian scripture: General Martine, at a 
later period, obtained copies of some parts of it; and Sir William Jokes 
was successful in procuring valuable portions of the Vidas, and in trans- 
lating several curious passages from one of theinj. I have been still 


* Extracts have also been translated into the Hindi litn/ruage : but it does not appear, 
upon what occasion tliis version into the vulgar dialert was made. 

t See Pre&ce to Menu, page vi. and the Works of Sir WiLblAM Jones, Vol. VI. 
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more fortunate in collecting at Benares, the text and commentary of a 
large portion of these celebrated books; and, without waiting to examine 
them more coniplctel}', than has been yet practicable, I shall here attempt 
to gi^ e a brief explanation of what they chiefly contain. 

It is wdl known, that the original Vida is believed, by Hindus, to have 
been revealed by Brahma'; and to have been preserved by tradition, until 
it was arranged in its present order by a sage, who thence obtained the 
surname of Vya'sa, or Ve'davya'sa ; that is, compiler of the Vidas. He 
distributed the Indian scripture into four parts, which are severally entitled 
Rich, Yaj/ish, Saman, and 'Ai'harvana ; and each of which bears the com- 
mon denomination of J'ida. 

Mr. Wilkins and Sir William Jones were led, by the consideration 
of several remarkable passages, to suspect, that the fourth is more mo- 
dern than the other three. It is certain, thatMENU, like others among the 
Indian lawgivers, always speaks of three only, and has barely alluded to 
iht'At'huroaria*, without however terming it a Vida. Passages^f the 
Indian scripture itself seem to support the inference : for the fourth Vidaxs 
not mentioned in the i)assage, cited by me in a fornier essay f, from the 
white Yajush\ ; nor in the following text, quoted from the Indian scripture 
by the commentator of the Rich. 


• Menu, chap, ll, v. S3. 

t Essay Second, on Religious Ceremonies. See Ariatic Researches, Yol. VII. page 251. 

J From the 3 1st chapter; which, together with the preceding chapter (30th), relates to the 
Panuhamid’ha, a type of the aUegorical immolation of Nara'tam'a, or of Bbahma in that 
character. 
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“ The originated from fire ; the Yajurv6da from air; and the 

“ SdmaoMay from the sun*.” 

Arg^uments in support of this opinion might be drawn even from popular 
dictionaries; for Am era-sin ha notices only three Vidas, mentions the 
'At'harvaria without giving it the same denomination. It is, however, 
probable, that some portion at least of the '‘At'harcana is as ancient 
as the compilation of the three others ; and its name, like theirs, is ante- 
rior to Vya'sa’s arrangement of them: but the same must be admitted in 
regard to the Itih&sa and Pur&nas, which constitute a fifth Vida, as the 
'At'harvan'a does a fourth. 

It would indeed be rain to quote in proof of this j)oint, the Purdti'as 
themselves, which always enumerate four Vedas; and state the and 
Purarias as a fifth : since the antiquity of some, among the Purdn'as 
now extant, is more than questionable; and the authenticity of any one, 
in particular, does not appear to be as yet sufficiently established. It 
would be as useless to cite the Man'duca and Tdpamtfa Vpathshrds, in 
which the is enumerated among the scriptures, and in one 
of which the number of four Vidas is expiessly afliimed : for both tiicse 
Upanishads appertain to the 'yfl'liai'vana itself. The mention of the sdge 


* Menu alludes to this fabulous origin of the Vedas, (diap. 1, v. 23). Ilis comment dtor, 
‘ Me'u'ha'tit'hi, explains it by remarking, that the opens with a hymn to tire; and 

the Yqjurvcda, with one, in which air is mentioned. But Cullu'ca-biiat't'a has recourse to 
the renovations of the universe. ‘ In one Calpa, the Vedas proceeded from fire, air, vt/sl 
sun ; ill another, from Brahma', at his allegorical immolation. 


o n o 
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At’harvan in various places, throughout the Fidat*, proves no^ng: and 
even a text of the Yajurcida-^, where he is named in contrast with 
the Rich, Yujush, and Samaji, and their supplement or Br&hmana, is not 
decisive. But a very unexceptionable passage may be adduced, which 
the commentator of the Rich has quoted, for a different purpose, from the 
Ch'hdndogya Upanishad, a portion of the Sdman. In it, Na'reda, having 
solicited instruction from Sanatcuma'ra, and being interrogated by hhn, 
as to the extent of his previous knowledge, says, ‘ I have learnt the 
RlgvSda, the Yojurcida, tlie Sanuvotda, the 'At'harvan’a, [which is] the 
fourth, the Itihasa and Pttrdn'a, [which are] a fifth, and [grammar, or] 
the f 'c‘da of Vedas, the obsequies of the manes, the art of computation, 
the knowledge of omens, the revolutions of periods, the intention of 
speech [or art of reasoning], the maxims of cthicks, the divine science [or 
construction of scripture], the sciences appendant on holy writ .[or accen- 
tuation, prosody, and religious rites], the adjuration of spirits, the art of 
the soldier, the science of astronomy, the charming of serpents, the science 
of demigods [or music and mechanical arts] : all this have I studied ; yet 
do I only know the text, and have no knowledge of the soul 


• Vide V(dat passim, 
t In the Taittiriya Upanishad. 

t Chth6nd6gya Upanishad, cii. 7, § l* I insert the whole passa^, because it eontains an 
ample enumeration of the sciences. The names, by which grammar and the rest are indicated 
in the original text, are obscure ; but the annotations of Sancara explain them. 

This, like any other portion of a Fida where it is itself named, (for a few other instances oc- 
cur must of course be more modern than another part, to which the name had been pre- 
viously assigned. It will hereafter be shown, that the Vidm are a compilation of prayers, called 

3 
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From this, compared with other passages of less authority, and with the 
received notions of the Hindus themselves, it appears, that the Richf Ya- 
jush, and S&man, are the three principal portions of the Vkda; that the 
'At'haroatia is commonly admitted as a fourth; and that clivers my- 
thological poems, entitled Ilihdsa and Purdnas, arc reckoned a supplement 
to the scripture, and, as such, constitute a fifth 

The true reason, why the three first Vidas are often mentioned without 
any notice of the fourth, must be sought, not in tlieir different origin and 
antiquity ; but in the diflerence of their use and purport. Prayers, em- 
ployed at solemn rites, called Vajnyas, have been placed in the three 
principal Vidas: those, which are in prose, are named Yqjush ; such, as 
are in metre, are denominated Rich; and some, which are intended to be 
chanted, are called ; and these names, as distinguishing different 

portions of the Vidas, are anterior to their separation in Vta'sa’s compi- 
lation. But the 'At'harvaiia, not being used at the religious ceremonies 


mantras; with a collection of precepts and niaxiins. entitled Br/l/imana; from which last por> 
tion, the Upanishad is extracted. Tlic prayers are properly the Vt das, and ap|)arciitly preceded 
the Br&hmana. 

* When the study of the Indian scriptures was more general than at present, especially among 
the Brihman'as of Canyacubja, learned priests derived titles from the iiuinher of Vedas, with 
which they were conversant. Since every priest was bound to study one Veda, no title was 
derived from the fulfilment of tliat duty ; but a pcison, who had studied two Vedas, was sur- 
named Dwiv&di; one, who was conversant with three, Trinedi ; and one, versed in four, 
Chaturvedl: as the mythological poems were only figuratively called a Veda, iio distiuction 
appears to have been derived from a kncwledge of tliriii, in addition to the four scriptures. 
The titles, aboveinentioned, have become the siirnaiues of families among the BrAhmena of 
Can6f, and are corrupted by -vulggr pfouunciation into D«bi, Tiw6r6, and Chaube. 
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above-mentioned, and containing prayers employed at lustrations, at rites 
conciliating the deities, and as imprecations on enemies, is essentially 
different fiom the other Vidas ; as is remarked by the author of an elemen- 
tary treatise on the classification of the Indian sciences *. 

But different schools of priests have admitted some variations in works 
which appear under the same title. This ciicumstauce is accounted for 
by tlie commentators on the Vidas, who relate the following story taken 
from Purdnas, and other authorities. Vva'sa, having compiled and ar- 
ranged the scriptures, theogonies, and mythological poems, taught the 
several Vidas to as many disciples : viz. the Rich to Paila ; the Yajush 
to Vais'ampa'yana, and the Sdman to Jaiminx; as also the 'Jlt'haroan'a 
to SuMANTU, and the Itihdsa and Purarias to Su'ta. These disciples in- 
structed their respective pupils, who, becoming teachers in their turn, 
communicated the knowledge to their own disciples ; until, at length, 
in the progress of successive instruction, so great variations crept into 
the text, or into the manner of reading and reciting it, and into the no 
less sacred precepts for its use and apj)lication, that eleven hundred dif- 
ferent schools of scriptural knowledge arose. 

The several Sanhith, or collections of prayers in each Vida, as received 
in these numerous schools, or variations, more or less considerable, admitted 
by them either in the arrangement of the whole text (including prayers 
and precepts), or in regard to particular portions of it, constituted the 
Sdc'has or branches of each Vida. Tradition, preserved in the Purdn'as, 


* Mad'hvsu'dana Sahaswati', ’wi\h.tPrttsVh 6 wd>Mda. 
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reckons sixteen Sanhit&s of the Riffoida; eighty-six of the Yajush; or, 
including those which branched from a second revelation of this VMa, 
a hundred and one; and not less than a thousand of the S&mceoidd ; be- 
sides nine of the 'At'haroan'a. But treatises on the study of the Vida 
reduce the S&c'has of the Rich, to five ; and those of the Yajush, including 
both revelations of it, to eighty-six *. 

Tlie progress, by which (to use the language of the Pur&n'as) the tree 
of science put forth its numerous branches, is thus relate<l. Paila taught 
the Rigvida, or Bahvrich, to two disciples, Bahcal^ and Indbapramati. 
The first, also called Bahcali, was the editor of a Sanhitd, or collection 
of prayers ; and a 'Sacha, bearing his name, still subsists : it is said to 
have first branched into four schools ; afterwards into three others. In- 
DRAPBAMATi coiiimunicated his knowledge to his own son Man'duce'va, 
by whom a Sanhitd vi'^as compiled : and from whom one of the 'SAc'hds 
has derived its name. Ve'damitua, surnamed S'a'calya, studied under 
the same teacher, and gave a complete collection of prayers : it is still 
extant; but is said to have given origin to five vailed editions of the 
same text. Tlie two other and piincipal 'Sdchds of the Rich arc those 
of As'walaVana and Sa'nc'iiya'vana, or, perhaps, CAusm'TACi' : but 
the Vishn'upurdn'a omits them, and intimates, that Sa'capo'bn'i, a pi’])il 
of Indrapramati, gave the third varied edition from this teacher, and 
was also the author of the Niructa: if so, he is the same with Ya'sca. 


* The authorities on which this is stated, are diiefly tlic Vishnu purdiia, part 3, cliiip. 4, 
and tlie Vijeyavildsa on ^the study of scripture; also, the Charan'avyuha^ on the Sdchds of 
the Vidas. 
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llis school seems to have been subdivided by the formation of three others 
derived from his disciples. 

The Yajush, or Ad'htvar^, consists of two diffincnt which havi^ 

separately branched out into various 'Sac'hds. To explain the names, by 
which both are distinguished, it is necessary to notice a legend, which 
is gp^vely related in the Purdn'as, and in the commentaries on the Vida. 

The Yajmh, in its original form, was at first taught by Vais'ampa- 
TAtfA , to twenty-seven pupils. At this time, having instructed Ya'jv- 
VAWALCVA, he appointed him to teach the Vida to other disciples. Being 
afterwards offended by the refusal of Ya'jntaw'alcta to take on himself 
a share of the sin incurred by Vais'ampa’vana, who had unintentionally 
killed his own sister’s son, the resentful preceptor bade Ya'jnyawalcya 
relinquish the science, which he had learnt*. He instantly disgorged it 
in a tangible form. The rest of Vais' ampa'yana’s disciples, receiving 
his commands to pick up the disgorged Vida, assumed the form of 
partridges, and swallowed these texts which - were soiled, and, for this 
reason, termed “ black they are also denominated Taittiriya, frcmi 
tittiri the name for a partridge. 

♦ 

Ya'jnvawalcva, overwhelmed with sorrow, had recourse to the sun ; 
and, through the favour of that luminary, obtained a new revelation of the 
Yajush ; which is called “ white,” or pure, in contradistinction to the 
other, and is likewise named Vqjasaniyi, from a patronymick, as it should 


* The Vishnu pur&n'a, part 3, chap. 5. A differenl motive of resentment is assigned by others. 
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seem, of Ya'jnyawalcva liinisclf; for the Veda declares, ‘ these pure 
texts, revealed by the sun, are published by Va'jnyam alcya, the ofi- 
sprina^ of Va'jasani*.’ liut. Recording to the Vishnu punm'a (3. 5. e.d 
fiiiein), the priests, who studied tlie Yajush, are called Vujins, because the 
sun, who revealed it, assunud the form of u Wmsc (Vajm). 

I have cited this absurd legend, because it is referred to by the com- 
mentators on the white Yajn.sh. But T have yet found no allusion to it iu 
the V^Ma itself, nor in the cxplanatoiy table of contents. On the con- 
trary, the index of the black Yajush gives a diffcienl and more rational 
account, Vais'ampa'yana, according to this authoriry (', taught the Ya- 
juiTtWrt to Ya'sca, who iiistiucted Tiri ini I : from him Uc'ua received it, 
and communicated it to A'j ul'ya : who framed the 'Sacha, which is 
named after him ; and for which that Index is ai ranged. 

The white Yajush was taught by Ya'jynam’ ai.cy a tt)hftcen pupils, who 
founded as many schools. The most remarkable oi‘ v. Inch are the 'Sachas 
of Caniva and Maduvandina ; and, next to them, tlr'se of the Jdhdias, 
Baud' hapanas, and Tdpantpas. The other branches of the Yajush seem to 


* Vrihad Aranjjdca atl cdiceiii. The j>as:;Aige cited by the coni!iicnl.ili>r on the Ui^veda, 
In the index likewise, Ya'jnyaw alcya is staled to have leeeived llie levokilinii from IIk* siin. 

t Cand^t'tnvcrama, wvse *2.}. This index indieatoiius i?* formed for lhe\d/#(v/ S'uch6, It.s 
author is Cun'dina, if the text (verse 27) he rightly iiiterpieted. 

\ This agrees uilli the clyiiiology of the word Taittirufa; for, according to grammarians (^ee 
Pdnini 4. lii. 102), the dciniiti\e here implio 'recited hy THfiri, though composed !y d thf- 
ferent person/ A similar explmalioii is given by couimentulors on the Upanishads. 

VoL. VIII. 3 I) 
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have been arranged in several classes. Thus the Characas, or students 
of a S' (tv ha, so denominated from the teacher of it, Characa, are stated 
as including ten subdivisions ; among which are the Cafhas, or disciples 
of Cat’iia, a pupil of jVais'ampa'vana ; as also the ''Sivitasi-'stataras, 
Auparmnycevax, and Maitrayaniyas : the last mentioned comprehend seven 
others. In like manner, the Taittiriyacas are, in the first instance, sub- 
divided into two, the Auchyayas and Chhn'dictyas ; and these last are 
again subdivided into five, the A'pastamhiyas, See. Among them, A'pas- 
tamba's sac ha is still subsisting; and so is A'tki;'va's, among those 
vdiieb branched from Uc’ha ; but the rest, or most of them, are become 
rare, if not altogether obsolete. 

SuMAXTu, son of Jaimini, studied ihc Sdmcecida, or Ch'dnddgya, under 
bis father: and his own son, Sucarman, studied under the same teacher, 
but founded a diflerent school ; which was the origin of two others, de- 
rived from his pupils, Hiran'yana'bha and Paushyinji, and thence 
branching into a thousand more. For L6ca'csiii, Cuthumi, and other 
(liscij)lcs of Paushyinji, gave their names to separate schools, which were 
increased by ihcir pupils. The S (k'lid, entitled Caufhumi, still subsists. 
lliB \N VAX a'biia, the other pupil of Sucarman, had fifteen disciples, 
'authors of ^SVw///VrM‘, collectively called the northern and fifteen 

others, entitled the southern : and Cuiri, one of his pupils, had 

twenty -four ilisciplcs, by whom, and by their followers, the other schools 
weic founded. Most of them arc now lost; and, according to a legend, 
were destioyed by the thunderbolt of Indra. The principal S'dc'hd now 
subsisting, is that of the Ran' dyaniyas, including seven subdivisions ; one 
of which is entitled Caufhumi, as above-mentioned, and comprehends 
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six distinct schools. That of the ’I’alavacaras, likewise, is extant, at 
least, in part: as will be shown in S 2 )eaking of the Upamshads. 

The was taught by SrMANTU, to his pupil CAHANphiA, 

who divided it between De'vadars'a and Pat’iiya. The fir.st of thc.se 
has given name to the S'uc'lid, entitled DSvadarsi; as Pipeala'da, the 
last of his four disciples, has, to the SVic'lui of the Paippaladh. Another 
branch of the Arhan'ana derives its appellation from Saunaca, the 
third of Pat’jiva’s pujn’ls. The rest arc of less note. 

Such is the brief history of the I'ida, <leducible from the authorities be- 
fore cited. Hut those numerous Sachas diil not differ so \videly from 
each other, as might be inferred from the mention of an equal number 
of Sanhith, or distinct collections of texts. In general, the various 
schools of the same Veda seem to have used the same as.scmblagc of 
prayers; they differed more in their copies of the precepts or Brahma- 
rias ; and some received, into their canon of scripture, portions n’hieh 
do not appear to have been acknowledged by otheis. ’'.'ef the chief dif- 
ference seems always to have been the use of particular rituals taught in 
aphorisms (Sutras) adopted by each school; and these do not constitute a 
portion of the Veda ; but, like grammar and astronomy, arc placed among 
its appendages. 

It may be here proper to lemark, that each I’eda coissists of two 
parts, denominated the Muvlras and the Brahmaaas ; or prayers and pre- 
cepts. Tlie complete collection of the hymii.s, prayers, and invocations, 
belonging to one Veda, is entitled its Sat/hitd. Every other portion of Ju- 

t) D 2 
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(limt scriptun' is included under the general head of divinity (Brdhma- 
lin). This crnn prises precepts, which inculcate religious duties ; maxims, 
wliicli explain those precepts; and arguments, whicli relate to theology 
Hut, in the j»rcsent arrangement of the VMas, the portion, which con- 
tains ]>assages called BrdhnKoias, includes many which are strictly prayers 
or Mantras, 'fhe theology of the Indian scripture, comprehending the 
avgnnientati\ c jrortiou entitled Vedanta, is contained in tracts denominated 
Upanhhads'; some of which arc portions of the Brdhnian'a, properly so 
called ; others arc found only in a detached form ; and one is a part of a 
Sanhitd itself 


On the RtovE'DA. 

'fllE Sanhitd of the first Veda-]' contains mantras, or prayers, which, 
for the most part, are enconiiastick ; as the name of the Rigveda im- 
plies [j*. I'liis collection is di^'idcd into eight jiarts ((.’//an'da); each of 


• Tin- ex|)laiiati()n, Imtc given, is taken from the PrasfMna bhvda. 

t Ihaie several copies of it, with the corresponding index lor the Sac’alyu, Sdc'hd; and 
also an evcolleiil conimriitary hy Sayan’a cha'rya. In another collection of mantras, be- 
longing to the 'As'waluyani S'dc’/td of this Vt'da, I find the first few sections of each lecture 
ague with the otlier copies; hut the rest of the sections are omitted. 1 question whetlier it he 
intended as a complete copy for tliat S'dc’hd. 

J Deiued from the verb rich, to laud; and properly signifying any prayer or hymn, in 
which a deity is praised. As those arc mostly in verse, the term becomes also applicable to 
such passages of any V(da, as are reducible to measure according to the rules of prosody. 
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which is subdivided into as many lectures (ad'hyuya). Another mode 
of division also runs through the \ olume; distinguishing ten books (man- 
data), which arc subdivided into more than a hundred c\vd\>tcvs(anuvdca), 
and comprise a thousand hymns or invocations (siicta ). A further subdi- 
vision of more than two thousand sections is common to both 

methods ; and the whole contains above ten thousand \’erses, or rather 
stanza?., of various measures. 

On examining this voluminous compilation, a systematical arrange- 
ment is readily perceived. Successive chapters, and even entire books, 
comprise hymns of a single author: invocations, too, addressed to the same 
deities, hymns relating to like subjects, and ]nayers intended for similar 
occasions, are frequently classed together. This requires exjrlanation. 

In a regular perusal of the J t-da, which is enjoined to all priests, and 
which is much pr.actised by MahrdHas and Tclingas, the student or reader 
is required to notice, especially, the author, subject, metre, and purpose 
of each mantra, or invocation. 'I’o understand the nx'miing of the pas- 
sage is thought less important. The institutors of the Hindu system har e 
indeed recommended the study of the sense; hut they hare inculcated 
with equal strenuousness, and moic success, attention to the name of the 
Kishi or person, by whom the text was first uttered, the deity to whom 
it is addressed, or the subject to which it relates, and also its ihythm 


The fiist Veda, in VyA'sA'.s coni|»ilalion, comprehending rao.st of lliese te.sts, is riilled llic y?/c- 
v(da; or, as expressed in the Commentary on the Index, “because it abounds willi siidi 
(Rich).” 
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or metre, aiul its purpose, or the religious ceremony at which it should 
be used. The practice of modern priests is cf)nformable with these maxims. 
Like the Koran among the Muhammedans, the Vida is put into the hands 
of children in the first period of their education; and continues after- 
wanls to be read by rote, for the sake of the words without comprehen- 
.sion of the sense. 

Accordingly the Veda is recited in various superstitious modes : word 
by word, either simply disjoining them, or else repeating the words alter- 
nately, backwards and forwards, once or oftener. Copies of the Rigvida 
and Yajmh (for the Sdmavida is chanted only) are prepared for these 
and other modes of recital, and are called Pa^, Crama, Jat'd, Ghana, 
&c. But the various ways of inverting the text are restricted, as it 
should appear, to the principal Vidas; that is, to tlie original editions 
of the Rigvida and Yajmh : while the subsequent editions, in which the 
text, or the arrangement of it, is varied, being therefore deemed sub- 
ordinate 'Sdchds, should be rej)eated only in a simple manner. 

It seems here necessary to justify my interpretation of what is called 
the “ R'ishi of a mantra^ The last tenn has been thought to signify an 
in cantation rather than a prayer : and, so far as supernatural efficacy is 
ascribed to the mere recital of the words of a mantra, that interpreta- 
tion is sufficiently accurate; and, as such, it is undoubtedly applicable 
to the unmeaning incantations of the Mantra-s'asftra, or Tantras and 
A'gamas. But the origin of the term is certainly different. Its deriva- 
tion from a verb, which signifies ‘ to speak privately,’ is readily explained 
by the injunction for meditating the text of the Veda, or reciting it 
5 
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inaudibly: and the import of any mantra in the Indian scriptures, is 
generally found to be a prayer, containing either a petition to a deity, 
or else thanksgiving, praise, and adoration. 

The Rishi or saint of a mantra is defined, both in the index of the 
R'igvida, and by commentators, he, by whom it is spoken as the 
Dkvat&y or deity, is, “ that, which is therein mentioned.” In the index 
to the Vdjasanhyi Yqjuixeda, the Rishi is interpreted “ the seer or re- 
memberer” of the text ; and the Dk>ata is said to be “ contained in the 
prayer; or [named] at tlie commencement of it; or [indicated as] tlie deity, 
who shares the oblation, or the praise.” Conformably with these defini- 
tions, the deity, that is lauded or supplicated in the prayer, is its DtoaUi: 
but in a few passages, which contain neither petition nor adoration, the 
subject is considered as the deity, that is spoken of. For example, the 
praise of generosity is the Dhatu of many entire hymns addressed to 
princes, from whom gifts were received by the authors. 

The Rishi, or speaker, is of course rarely mentioned in the mantra 
itself: but, in some instance.s, he does name himself. A few passages 
too, among the mantras of the Veda, are in the form of dialogue; and, 
in such cases, the discoursers are alternately considered as Rishi and 
Decatd. In general, the person, to whom the passage was revealed, or, ac- 
cording to another gloss, by whom its use and application was first disco- 
vered *, is called the Rishi of that mantra. He is evidently then the author 


* Translating lilerdlly, “ tbe Rishi is he, by whom t)ie text was seen.” Pan'j ni (4. ii, 
7) employs the same term in explaining the import of derivatives used as deiiominutious of 
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of the prnyer; notwithstatiding the assertions of the Hindus, with whom 
it is an article of tlicir creed, that the were composed by no human 

autlior. It must he understood, therefore, that, in affirming the primeval 
existence of their scriptures, they deny these works to be the original 
composition of the editor (Vva'sa), but believe them to have beenjgra- 
dually revealed to inspired writers. 

The names of the respective authors of each passage are preserved 
in the Anuncramani, or explanatory table of contents, which has been 
handed down with the VMa itself, and of which the authority is un- 
questioned According to this index, Vis'wa'aiitiia is author of all 
the hymns contained in the third book of the Itigveda ; as Biiauadwa ja 

is, with rare exceptions, the composer of those collected in the sixth 

% 

book; Vasisiit’iia, in the seventh; Gritsamada, in the second; Va'ma- 
de'va in the fourth; and lluifiiAf and other descendants of A'liu, in the 
fifth. Hut, in the remaining books of this Veda, the authors arc more 
various: among the.se, besides Aoastya, C'as'yapa, son of Mari'ciu, 


pussii^'rs in scriptuip; and his cominrntalors conculM^ith those of the Vvda, io the explanation 
here qiveii. By Rishi is generally meant the supposed inspired writer: sonietiines, however, the 
imagined iuspiier, is culled the Rishi, or saint of the text; and, at other times, as above noticed, 
the dialv^isi or speaker of the sentence. 

* f! appears from a passage in the Vijeya vihisa^ as also from the Vedadipa, or abridged 
commentary on the Vujamn^i, as well as from the index itself, that Ca'tva'yaNA is the 
iukiiow lodged aulhoi of the index to the while Yajush, That of the is ascribed by 

the commentator, to the same Ca'tya'yana, pupil of Saunaca. The several indexes of 
the fVf/rt (uiitribule to the preservation of the genuine text; especially, where the metre, or 
the number of syllables, is stated ; as is generally the case. 

t First of the name, and progenitor of the race of Kings called children of the moon. 
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Akgiras, Jamadagni, son of Biir'/gu, ParaVara, father of Vya's'a, 
G6tama and his son Nod’has, Vii'hiASPATi, Na'reda, and other cclc 
brated Indian saints, the most conspicuous are Can'wa, and his numerous 
descendants, MeVuatit’ii I, &c.; Mad’huch’uandas, and others among 
the posterity of Viswa'mitra; S'unas'e'p’iia, son of Ajigarta; 
Cutsa, Hiran'yastu'ya, Savya, and other descendants of Angi- 
ras; besides many other saints, among the posterity of personages 
above-mentioned. 

It is worthy of remark, that several persons of royal birth (for in- 
stance, five sons of the king VRhiANGiR; andTRAVVARUNA and Tra- 
sadas'yu, who were themselves kings); are mentioned among the authors 
of the hymns, which constitute this Vida: and the text itself, in some 
places, actually points, and in others obviously alludes, to monarchs, 
whose names are familiar in 'the India:: heroic history. As this fact 
may contribute to fix the age, in which the Vida was composed, I 
shall here notice such passages of this tendency, as have yet fallen under 
my observation. 

The sixth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of the first book, is spoken 
by an ascetic named Cacshi'vat, in praise of the munificence of Swan ava, 
who had conferred immense gifts on him. The subject is continued 
in the seventh hymn, and concludes with a very strange dialogue be- 
tween the king Biia'vayavya and his wife I16masa', daughter of VrY- 
haspati. It should be remarked, concerning Cacsiu'vat, that his mo- 
ther Us'ic was bondmaid of king Anga’s queen. 
voL. vin. 3 E 
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The eiglith book opens with an invocation, which alludes to a sin- 
gular legend. 'Asanga, son of pEAvdoA, and his successor on the throne, 
was metamorphosed into a woman; but retrieved his sex through the 
prayers of Mis'D’HYATn’ni, whom he therefore rewarded most liberally. 
In this hymn lie is introduced praising his own munificence; and, towards 
tlic close of it, his wife 'Sas'wati', daughter of Angieas, exults in his 
restoration to manhood. 

The next hymns applaud the liberality of the kings Vibhindu, Pa- 
cast’iiaman (son of Curaya'n'a), Cubunga, Cas'u (son of Che'di), 
and Tirindika (son of Paras'u), who had severally bestowed splendid 
gifts on the resjiectivc authors of these thanksgivings. In the third chap- 
ter of the same book, the seventh hymn commends the generosity of 
Trasada'syu, the grandson of MA'Np’HA'TRi. The fourth chapter opens 
with an invocation containing praises of the liberality of Chitra; 
and the fourth hymn of the same chapter celebrates Varu, son of 

SUSHA'MAN. 

In the first chapter of the tenth book, there is a hymn to water, spoken 
by a king, named Sind’iiudwi'pa, the son ofAiuBARisHA. Tlie seventh 
chapter contains several passages, from the fifteenth to the eighteenth sucta^ 
which allude to a remarkable legend. Asama'ti, son or descendant of Icsh- 
wa'cu, had deserted his former priests, and employed others : the forsaken 
Brahman'as recited incantations for his destruction ; his new priests, how- 
ever, not only counteracted their evil designs, but retaliated on them, and 
caused the death of one of those Brahma'has : the rest recited these prayers, 
for their own preservation, and for the revival of their companion. 
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The eighth chapter opens with a hymn, which alludes to a story re> 
specting Na'bha'ne'disht'a, son of Menu, who was excluded from par- 
ticipatiou with his brethren in the paternal inheritance. The legend 
itself is told in the Aitarhya Brdhman'a *, or second portion of the R'ig 
•o6da. 

Among other hymns by royal authors, in the subsequent chapters of 
the tenth book of the Sanhild, I remark one by Ma'nd’ha'tr'I, son of 
Yuvana's'wa, and another by Sivi, son of Us'i naba, a third by Vasu- 
MANAS, son of R6hidas'wa, and a fourth by Piiataudana, son ofDivo- 
da'sa, king of Cds'i. 

Tlie deities invoked appear, on a cursory inspection of the Veda, to 
be as various as the authors of the prayers addressed to them : but, ac- 
cording to the most ancient annotations on the Indian scripture, those 
numerous names of persons and things arc all resolvable into different titles 
of three deities, and ultimately of one god. The Nig'hanti, or glossary 
of the Vidas, concludes with three lists of names of deitie s ; the first com- 
prising such as are deemed synonymous with fire; the second, with air; 
and the third with the sun f . In the last part of the Niructa, which 
entirely relates to deities, it is twice asserted, that there are but three 
gods ; ‘ Tisra eva divatdh J.’ The further inference, that these intend but 


* In the second lecture and fourteenth section of tlie fiflh book, 
t Nig’hanti, or first part of the Niructa, C. 5. 

t III the second and third sections of the twelfth chapter, or lecture, of the glossary and illus- 
trations of the Vida. The Niructa consists of three parts : tlie first, a glossary as ahove-mcii- 
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one deity, is supported by many passages in the F&/a ; and is very clearly 
and concisely stated in the beginning of the index to the Rlgv6da, on 
the authority of the Nimcta, and of the VSda itself. 

‘ Yasva Vcicyam, sa rlshir; y4 t^n’6chyat6, s4 d6vatd; yad aeshara- 
parimdnam, tach ch’handd. Art’h^psava rlshayd d^vatds ch’handdbhir 
abhyad’hdvan. 

' Tisra ha dhatuh; cshity-antaricsha-dyu-st’hdnd, agnir vdyuh surya 
ity : evani vyahrlftayah prdetd vj^astdh ; samastdndm prajdpatir. O'ncara 
sarvaddvatyah, param<“sht’hy6 va, brahmd, daiv6 va, dd'hyatmicas. Tat 
tat st’hana anyas tad vibhiitayah ; carraa prYt’hactwad d’hi pr'ithag abhid’- 
liana stutayd bhavanty : ^c’aiva va mahan dtmei d^vatd ; sa sdrya ity 
achaeshat^ ; sa hi sarva-bhut’ atmd. Tad uctam rlshin'd : “ s&ryh 6.tm& 
jagatas tast'hushas' cficti” Tad vibhutayd’ nyd d^vatds. Tad apy dtad 
rtshin'’ detain : “ Indram ATitram Varuriam Agnim &hur iti” 

‘ The R'/s/u [of any particular passage] is he, whose speech it is ; and 
that, wliicli is thereby addressed, is the deity [of the text]: and the num- 
ber of syllables constitutes the metre [of the prayer]. Sages (Rishis), 
solicitous of [attaining] particular objects, have approached the Gods with 
[prayers composed in] metre. 

‘ The deities are only three ; whose places are, the earth, the inteitne- 

lioned, comprises five short chapters or lectures. Hie second, entitled Naigama, or the first 
half of the Niructa, projierly so called, consists of six long chapters ; and the third entitled 
Daivata, or second half of the proper Niructa, contains eight more. The chapter, here cited, 

marked as tlie twelfth including the glossary, or seventh exclusive of it. 
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diate region, and heaven : [namely] fire, air, and the sun. They are pro- 
nounced to be [the deities] of the mysterious names* severally; and 
(Praja'pati) the lord of creatures is [the deity] of them collectively. 
The syllable Cym intends every deity : it belongs to ( Paramisht'h'i ) him, 
who dwells in the supreme abode; it appertains to (Brahme) the vast 
one; to (D6va) God; to (Ad'hyatma) the superintending soul. Other 
deities, belonging to those several regions, are portions of the [three] 
Gods ; for they are variously named and described, on account of their 
different operations : but [in fact] there is only one deity, the gre.\t 
sou h ( Mahan dtmd ). He is called the sun ; for he is the soul of all be- 
ings ; [and] that is dcclaretl by the sage, “ the sun is the soul of (jagat ) 
“ what moves, and of ( tast'hush ) that which is fixed.” Other deities are 
portions of him : and that is expressly declared by the sage : “ The wise 
“ call fire, Indra, Mitra, and Vahun'a ;” &c.-[ 

This passage of the Amicramarti is partly abridged from the Ni- 
ructa (c. 12), and. partly taken from the Brahman a of the VMa. It 
shows (what is also deducible from texts of the Indian scriptures, trans- 
lated in the present and former essays), that the ancient Hindu religion, 
as founded on the Indian scriptures, recognises but one God ; yet not 
sufficiently discriminating the creature from the creator. 


* BAter, MuiwA, and fUMir; called die SeeMBNV, c. 2, v. Hi the original 

text, the nominative case is here used for Uie genitive ; as is remarkod by the Commentator, 
on this passage. Such irregularities are frequent in the Vtdag themselves. 

t JVtntctn, c. 12, § 4, ad finem. The remainder of the passage, that is here briefly cited 
by the author of the Index, identifies fire witli the gmat and only soul. 
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The subjects and uses of the prayers contained in the Vida, differ more 
than the deities which are invoked, or the titles by which they are ad- 
dressed. Every line is replete with allusions to mythology *, and to the 
Indian notions of the divine nature and of celestial spirits. For the in- 
numerable ceremonies to be performed by a householder, and, still more, 
fur those endless rites enjoined to hermits and asceticks, a choice of 
prayers is offered in every stage of the celebration. It may be here 
sufficient to observe, that Indra, or the firmament, fire, the sun, the 
moon, water, air, the spirits, the atmosphere and the earth, are the 
objects most frequently addressed : and the various and repeated sacrifices 
with fire, and the drinking of the milky juice of the moon-plant or acid 
asclepias t, furnish abundant occasion for numerous prayers adapted to the 
many stages of those religious rites. I shall, therefore, select for re- 
mark such prayers as seem most singular; rather than such as might 
appear the fairest specimens of this Vida. 


In the fifteenth chapter of the first book, there are two hymns ascribed to 
CuTSA, and also to Trita, son of water. Three asceticks, brothers it 


• Not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified heroes (as in the Pur&n’a»)t but one, 
which personifies the elements and planets ; and which peoples heaven, and the world below, 
with various oidcrs of tn'ings. 

I observe, however, in many places, the ground-work of legends, which are familiar in my- 
thological poems; such, for example, as the demon VaiTRA, slain by Indra, who is thenc^ 
surnamed Vritrahan; but I do not remark any thing that corresponds with the fiivourite 
legends of those sects, which worship either the JJnga, or Sacti, or else Ra'ha or Crishn'a. 
I except some detached portions, the genuineness of which appears doubtful ; as will be shown 
towards the close of this essay. 

t S6ma4ttld, Asclepias acida, or Cynanchum viminale. 
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should seem, since they are named in another portion of the V6da as 
Aptya) sons of water (Ap), were oppressed with thirst while travelling 
in a sandy desert. At length, they found a well ; and one of them de- 
scended into it, and thence lifted water for his companions : but the 
ungrateful brothers stole his effects, and left him in the well, covering it 
with a heavy cart-wheel. In his distress he pronounced the liymns in 
question. It appears from the text, that Cutsa also was once in similar 
distress ; and pronounced the same or a similar invocation : and, for this 
reason, the hymns have been placed, by the compiler of the Veda, among 
those of which Cutsa is the author. 

The twenty-third chapter of the same book commences with a di- 
alogue between Agastta, Indra, and the Ma ruts ; and the remainder 
of that, with the whole of the twenty-fourth chapter, comprises twenty - 
six hymns addressed by Agastya to those divinities, and to the As'wins, 
fire, the sun, and somp other deities. The last of these hymns was uttered 
by Agastya, under the apprehension of poison; and is directed by rituals 
to be used as an incantation against the effects of venom. Other incanta- 
tions, applicable to the same purpose, occur in various parts of the 
Vida; for example, a prayer by Vasish't’iia for preservation from poison 
(book 7> ch. 3, § 18). 5 , 

The third book, distributed into five chapters, contains invocations 
by Vis'wa'mitra, son of Ga't’hin, and grandson of Cus'ica. The 
last hymn or S^icta, in this book, consists of six prayers, one of which 
includes the celebrated Giyatri: this remarkable text is repeated more 
than once in other Vidas; but, since Vis'wa'mitra is acknowledged to 
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be tl»c RUhi, to whom it was first fevealed, it appears, that its proper 
and original place is in this hymn. I therefore subjoin a translation of the 
prayw, which contains it, as also the preceding one, (both of which are 
addressed to the sun ;) for the sake of exhibiting tlie Indian priest’s con> 
fession of faith with its context; after having, in former essays, ^ven 
more than one version of it apart from the rest of the text. The other 
prayers, contained in the same SActa, being addressed to other deities, are 
here omitted. 

‘ This new and excellent praise of thee, O splendid, playful, sun 
( Pushan ) ! is offered by us to thee. Be gratified by this my speech : ap- 
proach this craving mind, as a fond man seeks a woman. May that sun 
(Pushan), who contemplates, and looks into, all worlds, be our protector.’ 

‘ Let us meditate ok the adorable light ok the divine ruler 
(Savitri)*: may it guide our intellects. Desirous of food, we solicit 
the gift of the splendid sun (Savitrl), who should be studiously wor- 
shipped. '^''enerable men, guided by the understanding, salute the divine 
sun ( Savitr'i ) with oblations and praise.’ 

The two last hymns, in the third chapter of the 7th book, are remark- 
able; as being addressed to the guardian spirit of a dwelling house, and 
used as prayers, to be recited with oblations, on building a house. The 
legend, belonging to the second of these hymns, is singular : VasishVua, 


* S'ayan’a'cha'rya, the comiBentator whose gloss is here followed, considers this passage 
to admit of two interpretations: * the light, or Brahtne constituting the splendour, of the supreme 
ruler, or mator of the universe;* or ' the light, or orb, of the splendid sun.’ 
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of which is the destruction of enemiM, and whicii are used at sacrifices 

for that purpose* 

The seventh chapter opens with a hymn, in which Surya', surnamed 
Savitri', tlie wife of the moon*, is made the speaker; as Dacshika', 
daughter of Praja'patx, and Juiiu, daughter of Brahma', are, in sub- 
sequent chapters f. A very singular passage occurs in another place, con- 
taining a dialogue between Yama and his twin-sister Yamuna', whom he 
endeavours to seduce ; but his offers are rejected by her with virtuous ex- 
postulation. 

Near tlie close of the tenth chapter, a hymn, in a very different style of 
composition, is spoken by Va'cii, daughter of AmbhuKn'a, in praise of her- 
self as the supreme and universal soul if. Vdeh, it should be observed, sig- 
nifies speech ; and she is the active power of Brahma', proceeding from 
him. The following is a literal version of this hymn, which is expounded 
by the commentator, consistently with the theological doctrines of the Vidas. 


* Tills marriage is noticed in the AUariya Brdhman'a, where the second lecture of the 
fourth book opens in this manner; ‘ Praja'p ATI gave his daughter, Su'rya' Sa'vitri', to 
S6 ma, the king.' The well known legend in the Pwr&n'us, concerning the marriage of SdMA 
with the daughters of Dacsha, seems to be founded on this story in the Vidaa. 

t In the introduction tO' the index, these, together with other goddesses, who are reckoned 
authors of holy texts, are enumerated and distinguislied by the appellation of Brahmevddmi. 
An inspired writer is, in the masculine, termed Brahmevddin. 

t Towards the end of the Vtihad&ranyaea, Va'ch is mentioned as receiving a revelation from 
AmbhTmi, who obtained it from the sun: but here she herself bears the almost similar pa- 
tronymic Ambhrin'i'. 
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* I range with the with the Vasut, with the 'Adityas, and with 

the VidwadivM. I uphold both the sun and the ocean [Mitra and Va- 
run'a], the firmament [Indra] and fire, and both the As'wins. I support 
the moon [So'ma], destroyer [of foes] ; and [the sun entitled] TwashtrII, 
Pu'sHAN, or Bhaga. I grant wealth to the honest votary who performs 
sacrifices, offers oblations, and satisfies [the deities]. Me, who am the 
queen, the conferrer of wealth, the possessor of knowledge, and first of 
such as merit worship, the gods render, universally, present- every where, 
and pervader of all beings. He, who eats food through me, as he, who 
sees, who breathes, or who hears, through me, yet knows me not, is lost; 
hear then the faith, which I pronounce. Even I declare this self] who is 
worshipped by gods and men : I make strong, whom I choose ; I make 
him Brahmd, holy, and wise. For Rudra I bend the bow, to slay the 
demon, foe of Brahma ; for the people 1 make war [on their foes]; and 
I pervade heaven and earth. I bore the father, on the head of this [uni- 
versal mind]; and my origin is in the midst of the ocean*: and, there- 
fore, do I pervade all beings, and touch this lieaven with my form. 
Originating all beings, I pass like the breeze; I am above this heaven, be- 
yond this earth; and what is the great one, that am I.’ 


* Heaven, orHiedcy, is the father ; as expressly declared in another place: and the sky is 
produced from mind, according to one more passage of the Vedas. Its birth is tliereforc placed 
on the bead of the supreme mind. The commentator suggests three inteq>retations of the sequel 
of the stanza: ‘ my parent, the holy Ambhrin'a, is in the midst of the ocean or, * my origin, 
the sentient d^, k in waters, which constitute the bodies of the gods or, ' the sentient god, 
who k in the mkkt of the waters, ivbicb pervade intellect, k my origin.’ 

3 F S 
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The tenth chapter closes with a hymn to night ; and the deventh begins 
with two hymns relative to the creation of the world. Another, on this 
subject was translated in a former essay • : it is the last hymn, but one, in 
the Rigvida; and the author of it is Ag’hamabshan'a (a son of Mad - 
huch’handas), from whom it takes the name by which it is generally 
cited. The other hymns, of which a version is here subjoined, are not 
ascribed to any ascertained author. Peaja'pati, surnamed ParamishfMy 
and his son Yajnya, are stated as the original speakers. But, of these 
names, one is a title of the primeval spirit; and the other seems to 
allude to the allegorical immolation of Brahma. 

I. ‘ Tlien was there no entity, nor nonentity ; no world, nor sky, nor 
ought above it : nothing, any where, in the happiness of any one, involv- 
ing or involved: nor water, deep and dangerous. Death was not; 
nor then was immortality : nor distinction of day or night. But that f 
breathed without afflation, single with (Swad'hd) her who is sustained 
within him. Other than him, nothing existed, [which] since [has been]. 
Darkness there was; [for] this universe was enveloped with darkness, 
and was undistinguishable [like fluids mixed in] waters : but that mass, 
w^hich was covered by the husk, was [at length] produced by the power 


* Asiatic Researches, VoL V. p. 361. 

t The pronoun (tadj, thus emphatically used, is understood to intend the supreme bemg 
according to llie doctrines of the Vidinta, When manifested by creation, he is the entity 
(cat): vvhile forms, being mere illusion, are nonentity (asat). The whole of this hymn is 
expounded according to the received doctrines of the Indian theology, or Veddnta. Darkness 
and desire (Tomas 9a^C6ma) bear a distant resemblance to the Chaos aud Eros of Hesiod. 
Theog. V. llff. 
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of contemplation. First desire was formed in his mind : and that became 
the original productive seed ; which the wise, recognising it by the intel- 
lect in their hearts, distinguish, in nonentity, as the bond of entity.’ 

‘ Did the luminous ray of these [creative acts] expand in the middle.^ 
or above ? or below ? That productive seed, at once, became providence 
[or sentient souls], and matter [or the elements] : she, who is sustiuned 
within himself*, was inferior ; and he, who heeds, was superior.’ 

‘ Who knows exactly, and who shall in this world declare, whence 
and why this creation took place ? The gods are subsequent to the pro- 
duction of this world; then who can know whence it proceeded? or 
whence this varied world arose? or whether it uphold [itself], or not? 
He, who, in the highest heaven, is the ruler of this universe, does in- 
deed know ; but not another can possess that knowledge.’ 

II. ‘ That victim, who was wove with threads on eveiy side, and 
stretched by the labors of a hundred and one gods, the fathers, who wove 
and fi-amed and placed the warp and woof, do worship. The [first] male 
spreads and encompasses this [web] ; and displays it in this world and 
in heaven : these rays [of the creator] assembled at the altar, and pre- 
pared the holy strains, and the threads of the warp.’ 

‘ What was the size of that divine victim, whom all the gods sacrificed ? 


* So Sumd'Ad is expounded: and the commentator makes it eqmvalent to Mdyd, or the 
world of ideas. 
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What was his form? what the motive? the fence? the metre? the obla- 
tion? and the prayer? First was produced the G^yatri joined with fire; 
next the sun (Saxitri) attended by Ushnih; then the splendid moon with 
Anmhtuhhy and with prayers; while Vr'ihati accompanied the elocution 
ofVnJHASPATi (or the planet Jupiter). Virhti was supported by the 
sun and by water (Mitra and Varun'a); but the [middle] portion of the 
day and Trishtuhh were here the attendants of In dr a; followed 

all the gods : and by that [universal] sacrifice, sages and men were formed.* 

* When that ancient sacrifice was completed, sages, and men,, and 
our progenitors, were by him formed. Viewing with an observant mind 
this oblation, which primeval saints offered, I venerate them. The seven 
inspired sages, with prayers and with thanksgivings, follow the path of 
these primeval saints, and wisely practise [the performance of sacrifices], 
as charioteers use reins [to guide their steeds],’ 

Some parts of these hymns bear an evident resemblance to one which 
has been before cited from the white Yajtish*, and to which I shall 
again advert in speaking of that Vida. , The commentator on the Rigveda 
q^uotes it to supply some omissions in this text. It appears also, on the 
faith of his citations, that passages, analogous to these, occur in the Tait- 
tirlyaca, or black Yqju^h, and also in the BrdJimaria of the Vida. 

The hundred and one gods, who are the agents in the framing of the 
universe typified by a sacrifice, are, according to this commentator, the 


Astatic Researches, Vol. VII. p. 251. 
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years of Bbahma’s Itf^, or his afflations personified in the form of Angibas, 
&c. The seven sages, who instituted sacrifices in imitation of the prime- 
val type, are Mari'chi, and others. ' Giyatri, Ushnih, See. are nanres 
of metres, or of the various lengths of stanzas and measured verses, in 
the rSdas. 

The preceding quotations may be sufficient lo show the style of this 
part of the Fi^da ; winch comprehends the prayers and invocations. 

Another part belonging, as it appears, to the same Vida, is entitled 
Aitariya Br&hmaria. It is divided into eight books (paryied), each con- 
taining five chapters or lectures ( ad'hydya ), and subdivided into an une- 
qual number of sections amounting in the whole to two hun- 

dred and eighty-five. Being partly in prose, the number of distinct pas- 
sages contained in those multiplied sections need not be indicated. 

For want either of a complete commentary *, or of an explanatory in- 
dex f, I cannot undertake, from a cursory perusal, to describe the whole 
contents of this part of the Vida. I observe, however, many curious 
passages in it, especially towards the close. The seventh book had treated 
of sacrifices perfonned by kings : the subject is continued in the first 
four chapters of the eighth book ; and three of these relate to a ceremony 
for the consecration of kings, by pouring on their heads, while seated 


* I possess three mtire copies of the text, but a part only of the commentary by Sa'van'a - 
cha'rta. 

t Tbe index before-mentioned does not extend to this part of the Veda. 
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on a throne prepared for the purpose,; water mixed wit|i honey, clarified 
1>utter, and spirituous liquor, as well as two sorts of grass and the sprouts 
of com. Hiis ceremony, called Abhishica, is celebrated on the accession 
of a king; and subsequently, on divers occasions, as part of the rites be- 
longing to certain solemn sacrifices performed for the attainment of parti- 
cular objects. 

The mode of its celebration is the subject of the second chapter of 
the eighth book ; or tliirty-seventh chapter, reckoned (as is done by the' 
commentator) from the beginning of the Aitar6ya. It contains an in- 
stance, which is not singular in the though it be rather uncommon 

in tlicir didactic portion, of a disquisition on a difference of opinion 
among inspired authors. ‘ Some,’ it says, ‘ direct the consecration to be 
comj)lcted with the appropriate prayer, but without the sacred words 
(Vyahr'itis), which they here deem superfluous ; others, and particularly 
Satyaca'ma, son of Ja'ua'i.a, enjoin the complete recitation of those 
words, for reasons explained at full length; and Udda'laca, son of 
Abvn'a, has therefore so ordained the performajice of the ceremony.’ 

The subject of this chapter is concluded by the following remarkable 
passage. ‘ Well knowing all the [efficacy of consecration], Jan ame'jAya, 
son of Pakicsijit, declared; “Priests, conversant with this ceremony, 
assist me, who am likewise apprized [of its benefits], to celebrate the 
solemn rite. Therefore, do I conquer [in single combat] ; therefore, do I 
defeat arrayed forces with an arrayed army : neither the arrows of the 
gods, nor those of men, reach me : I shall live the full period of life ; I 

/ 

shall remain master of the whole earth.” Truly neither the arrows of 
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the gods, nor those of men, do reach him, whom well instructed priests 
assist in celebrating the solemn rite: he lives the full period of life; 
he remains master of the whole earth.’ 

The thirty-eighth chapter (or third of the eighth book) describes a sup- 
posed consecration of Indra, when elected by the gods to be their king, 
It consists of similar, but more solemn, rites ; including, among other 

I 

peculiarities, a fanciful construction of his throne with texts of the V6da ; 
besides a repetition of the ceremony of consecration in various regions, 
to ensure universal dominion. This last part of the description merits 
to be quoted, on account of the geograpliical hints which it contains. 

‘ After [his inauguration by Praja'pati], the divine Vasu^ consecrated 
him in the eastern region, with the same prayers in verse and in prose, 
and with the same holy words, [as before-mentioned,] in thirty-one days, 
to ensure his just domination. Therefore, [even now,] the several kings 
of the Prdchyas, in the East, are consecrated, after the practice of the 
gods, to equitable rule (Samrdjya); and [people] call tliosc consecrated 
princes, Samraj*.’ 

‘ Next the divine lludras consecrated him in the southern region, with 
the same prayers in verse and in prose, and with the same holy words, in 
thirty-one days, to ensure increase of happiness. Therefoic, the several 


* In the nominative case, Sanndd, or Samrdl ; substituting in this place a IkjuM 

letter, which is peculiar to the Vtda^ and to the southern dialects of India ; and wJuch ap- 
proaches, in sound, to the common /. 
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kings of the Satroafs, in the south, are consecrated, after the practice of 
the gods, to the increase of enjoyment (Bhigya ); and [people] name those 
consecrated princes, Bh6ja. 

‘ Then the divine 'Jdityas consecrated him in the western region, with, 
&c., to ensure sole dominion. Therefore, tlie several kings of the Nichyas 
and Ap&chyas, in the West, are consecrated, &c. to sole dominion ; and 
[people] denominate them Swarij*. 

‘ Afterwards all the gods (Vimk dha) consecrated him in the northern 
region, with, &c., to ensure separate domination. Therefore, the several 
[deities, who govern the] countries of Utlara curu and Uttara madra, be- 
yond Himavat, in the Noi th, are consecrated, &c. to distinct rule (Vai- 
rdjya ), and [people] term them Virdj f.’ 

‘ Next the divine Sdd'hyas and A'ptyas consecrated him, in ’this middle, 
central, and present region, with, &c., for local dominion. Therefore, 
the several kings of Curu and Panchdla, as well as Vasa and Us’imra, 
in the middle, central, and present region, are consecrated, &c. to sove- 
reignty ( Rdjya) ; and [people] entitle them Raja.. 

‘ Lastly, the Maruts, atid the gods named Angiras, consecrated him, 
in the upper region, with, &c., to promote his attainment of the supreme 
abode, and to ensure his mighty domination, superior rule, independent 


* In the nominative case, Swardt\ Swardd, or SwardL 
f In the nominative, Firdf, Virdd, or VirdL 
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power, and long reign : and, therefore, he became a supreme deity (Para- 
mhht'M ) and ruler over creatures. 

‘ Thns consecrated by that great inauguration, Indra subdued all con- 
querable [earths], and won all worlds : he obtained, over all the gods, su- 
premacy, transcendent rank and pre-eminence. Conquering, in this world 
[below], equitable domination, happiness, sole dominion, separate autho- 
rity, attainment of the supreme abode, sovereignty, mighty power, and 
superior rule ,‘ becoming a self-existent being and independent ruler, ex- 
empt from [early] dissolution ; and reaching all [his] wishes in that celestial 
world j he became immortal: he became immortal 

The thirty-ninth chapter is relative to a peculiarly solemn rite, per- 
formed iu imitation of the fabulous inauguration of Indra. It is ima- 
gined that this celebration becomes a cause of obtaining great power and 
universal monarchy ; and the three last sections of the chapter recite in- 
stances of its successful practice. Though replete with enormous and 
absurd exaggerations, they are here translated at full 1< ngth, as not un- 
important, since many kings are mentioned, whose name s are familiar in 
the heroic history of I/u/ia. 

§ VII. ‘By this great inauguration similar to I.\ oka's, 'Icra, son 
of Cavasha, consecrated Janamk'jaya, son of Pauicshit; and, there- 
fore, did Janame'jaya, son of Paricsiht, sul)due the earth completeh, 

• In the didactic portion of the Feda, the last term, iu every chapter, is repeated to indicate 
its conclusion. Tins repetition was not preserved iu a former quotation, from the neccssil) 
of varying considerably the order ol llie words. 

30 2 
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all around, and traverse it every way, and perform a sacrifice with a 
horse as an offering. 

* Concerning that soles»n^ sacrifice, this verse is universally chanted. 
“ In Asandivat, Janame java bound [as an offering] to the gods, a horse’ 
fed with grain, marked with a white star on his forehead, and bearing 
a green wreath round his neck.” 

‘ By this, &c. Chyavana, son of BhrIgu, consecrated Sa'rya'ta sprung 
from the race of Menu: and, therefore, did he subdue, &c. He became 
likewise a householder in the service of the gods. 

‘ By this, &c. So'mas'ushman, grandson of Va'jabatna, consecrated 
'Sata'ni'ca, son of Satra'jit ; and, therefore, did he subdue, &c. 

‘By this, &c. Parvata and Nareda consecrated A'mba'sht’hya : 
and, therefore, &c. 

‘ By this, &c. Parvata and Na'reda consecrated Yud’iia'ns'raushti, 
grandson of Ugkase'na ; and, therefore, &c. 

‘ By this, &c. Cas'yafa consecrated Vis'wacarman, son of Bhuvana ; 
and, therefore, did he subdue, &c. 

‘ The earth, as sages relate, thus addressed him : “ No mortal has a 
right to give me away ; yet thou, O Vis'wacarman, son of Bhuvana, 
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dost wish to do so. I will sink in the midst of the waters ; and vain 
has been thy promise to Ca'syapa 

By this, &c. Vasisht’ha consecrated Sudas, son of Pijavana ; and, 
therefore, &c. 

By this, &c. Samvaeta, son of Angiras, consecrated Mauutta, son 
of Avicshit ; and, therefore, &c. 

On that subject this verse is every where chanted, “ The divine Maruts 
dwelt in the house of Mabutta, as his guards ; and all the gods were 
companions of the son of Avicshit, whose every wish was fulfilled f.” 

§ VIII. ‘ By this great inauguration similar to Indra’s, Udamaya, 
son of Atri, consecrated Anga; and, therefore, did Anga subdue 
the earth completely all around, and traverse it every way, and perform 
a sacrifice with a horse as an offering. 

‘ He, perfect in his person, thus addressed [the priest, who was busy on 
some sacrifice], “ Invite me to this solemn rite, and I will give thee [to com- 
plete it], lioly man ! ten thousand elephants and ten thousand female slaves.” 

‘ On that subject these verses are every where chanted, “ Of the 
cows, for which the sons of Phitame'd’iia assisted Udamaya in the 
solemn rite, this son of Atri gave them, [every day] at noon, two thou- 
sand each, out of a thousand millions. 

* So great was the efficacy of consecration, observes the commentator in tins place, ihat the 
submersion of the earth was thereby prevented, notwithstanding this dec laration. 

t All this, observes the commentator, was owing to his solemninauguratiuii. 
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“ The scm of Vibo'chana [Awga] unbound and gave, while h>s priest' 
performed the solemn sacrifice, eighty thousand white horses fit for use. 

‘ The son of Atri bestowed in gifts ten thousand women adorned witli neck- 
laces, all daughters of opulent persons, and brought from various countries. 

‘ While distributing ten thousand elephants in AvetchatrucOy the holy son 
of Atiii grew tired and dispatched messengers to finish the distribution. 

“ A hundred [I give] to you “A hundred to you still the holy man 
grew tired ; and was at last forced to draw breath, while bestowing them 
by thousands 

^ IX. ‘ By this great inauguration, similar to Indba’s, Di'eg’hatamas, 
son of Mamata', consecrated Bhahata, the son of I>uhshanta f ; and, 
therefore, did Bharata, son of Duhshanta, subdue the earth completely 
all around, and traverse it every way, and perform repeated sacrifices with 
horses as ofierings. 

‘ On that subject too, these verses are every where chanted. “ Bharata 
distributed in MashriaraX, a hundred and seven thousand millions of black 
elephants with white tusks, and decked with gold. 


* It was through the soieiun inauguration of Anga, that his priest was able to give such 
great alms. This remark is the Coruinentator. 

t So the name should be written, as api^iears from this passage of the Veda ; and not, as in 
copies of some of the Purdn'as, Dushmanta, or Dushyanta. 

t The several manuscripts differ on this name of a country ; and, having no other informa- 
tion respecting it, 1 am not confident tlmt I have selected the best reading. This observation, is 
applicable also to some other uncommon names. 
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“ A sacred fire was lighted for Bhabata, son of Duhshanta, in Sd- 
chi'gun'a, at which a thousand Brdhmanas shared a thousand millions of 
cows apiece. 

“ Bhabata, son of Duhshanta, bound seventy-eight horses [for solemn 
rites] near the Yamund ; and fifty-five, in Vr'Ur(^'hna, on the Gangd. 

“ Having thus bound a hundred and thirty-three horses fit for sacred rites, 
the son of Duhshanta became pre-eminently wise, and surpassed the 
prudence of [every rival] king. 

“ Tliis great achievement of Bhabata, neither former nor later persons 
[have equalled] ; the five classes of men have not attained his feats, any 
more than a mortal [can reach] heaven with his hands 

‘The holy saint, Vrihaduct’ha, taught this great inauguration to 
Dubmuc’ha, king of Pdnchdla; and, therefore, Dubmuc’ha, the Pdn~ 
ch&la, being a king, subdued by means of that knowledge the whole 
earth around, and traversed it every way 

‘ Tlic son of Satyahavya, sprung from the race of Vasisiit’ha, 
communicated tins great inauguration to Atyaba'ti, son of Janantapa ; 
and, therefore, Atyara'^i, son of Janantapa, being no king, [never- 


* All this, says the coniincnlator, shows the efticacy of iiiauguratiun. 

t It is here remarked, in the commentary, that a Brdhman'a, being iiicompt^tent to receive 
fonwmt’op, is however capable of knowmg its form; the efficacy of which knonJedge is shown 
in tliis place. 
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theless] subdued by means of that knowledge the whole earth around, 
and traversed it every way. 

‘ Sa'tyahavya, of the race of Vasisht’ua, addressed him, saying, 
“ Thou hast conquered the whole earth around ; [now] aggrandize me.” 
Atyara'ti, son of Janantapa, replied; “ When I conquer t/WarflCttm, 
then thou shalt be king of the earth, holy man ! and I will be merely 
thy general.” Sa'tyahavya rejoined; “That is the land of the gods; 
no mortal can subdue it : thou hast been ungrateful towards me ; and, 
therefore, I resume from thee, this [power].” Hence the king S'usii> 
min'a, son of S'lvi, destroyer of foes, slew Atyara'ti, who was [thus] 
divested of vigour and deprived of strength. 

‘ Therefore let not a soldier be ungrateful towards the priest, who is 
acquainted [with the form], and practises [the celebration, of this cere- 
mony]; lest he lose his kingdom, and forfeit liis life: lest he forfeit 
his life.’ 

To elucidate this last story, it is necessary to observe, that, before the 
commencement of the ceremony of inauguration, the priest swears the 
soldier by a most solemn oath, not to injure him. A similar oath, as is 
observed in this place by the commentator, had been administered pre- 
viously to the communication of that knowledge, to which Atyara'ti 
owed his success. The priest considered his answer as illusory and in- 
sulting, because Uttara Cum, being north of Miru, is the land of the 
gods, and cannot be conquered by men : as this ungrateful answer was 
a breach of his oath, the priest withdrew his power from him ; and, in 
consequence, he was slain by the foe. 


3 
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Tlie fortieth and last chapter of the Aitareya Br&kmaiiOy relates to 
the benefit of entertaining a or appointed priest ; the selection 

of a proper person for that station ; and the mode of his appointment 
by the king; together with the functions to be discharged by him. The 
last section describes rites to be performed, under the directions of such a 
priest, for the destruction of the king’s enemies. As it appears curious, 
the whole description is here translated ; abridging, however, as in otlicr 
instances, the frequent repetitions with which it abounds. 

‘Next then [is described] destruction around air (Bralme)*. Foes, 
enemies, and rivals, perish around him, who is conversant with these 
rites. That, which [moves] in the atmosphere, is tin ( Brahme), VLXowmX 
which perish five deities, lightning, rain, the moon, the sun, and fire. 

‘Lightning having hashed, disappears behind rainf: it vanishes, and 
none know [whither it is gone]. When a man dies, he vanishes ; and 
none know [whither his soul is gone]. Therefore, whenever lightning 
perishes, pronounce this [prayer]; “ May my enemy perish: may he dis- 
appear, and none know [where he is].” Soon, indeed, none will know 
[whither he is gone]. 

‘ Rain having fallen, [evaporates and] disappears within the moon, &c. 
When rain ceases, pronounce this [prayer], &c. 

‘ The moon, at the conjunction, disappears within the sun, &c. When 
the moon is dark, pronounce, &c 


* So this observance is denoDimated, viz. BnAmm'ah parimarah. 
t Behind a cloud* 
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‘The sun, when setting, disappears in fire, &c* * * § . When the sun 
sets, pronounce, &c. 

‘ Fire, ascending, disappears in jur, &c. When fire is extinguished, 
pronounce, &c. 

‘ These same deities are again produced from this very origin. Fire 
is born of air ; for, urged with force by the breath, it increases. View- 
ing it, pronounce [this prayer], “May fire be revived; but not my foe 
be reproduced : may he depart averted.” Therefore, does the enemy go 
far away. 

‘The sun is bora of firef. Viewing it, say, “ May the sun rise; 
but not my foe be reproduced, &c.” 

‘ The moon is bom of the sun Viewing it, say, “ May the moon 
be renewed, &c.” 


‘ Rain is produced from the moon §. Viewing it, say, “ May rain be 
produced, &c.” 


• The TmUhitfa Yajunida contains a passage, wlijch may serve to expl^ thu notion ; 
‘ The sun, at eve, penetrates fire ; and, therefore, fire is seen afer at night : for both are 
luminous.’ 

1 At night, as tiie commentator now observes, the sun disappears in fire : but re-appears 
thence next day. Accordingly, fire is destitute of splendour by day, and the sun shines 
brighter. 

{ The moon, as is remarked in the commentary, disappears within the sun at the con- 
junction; but is reproduced from the sun, on the. first day of the briglit fortnight. 

§ Here the commentator remarks. Rain enters the lunar orb, which consists of water ; and, 
at a subsequent tmie, it is reproduced from the moon. 
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* Lightning comes of rain. Viewing it, say, “ May lightning appear, &c.” 

‘ Such is destruction around air. MaitreVa, son of. Cusha'ru, com- 
municated these rites to Sutwan, son ofCiRis a, descended from Bha'rga. 
Five kings perished around him ; and Sutwan attained greatness. 

* The observance [enjoined] to him [who undertakes these rites, is, as 
follows] : let him not sit down earlier than the foe ; but stand, while 
he thinks him standing. Let him not lie down earlier than the foe ; but 
sit, while he thinks him sitting. Let him not sleep earlier than the foe ; 
but wake, while he thinks him waking. Though his enemy had a head 
of stone, soon does he slay him : he does slay him.‘ 

Before I quit this portion of the V6da, I think it right to add, that 
the close of tlie seventh book contains the mention of several monarchs, 
to Avhom the observance, there described, was taught by divers sages. 
For a reason before-mentioned, I .shall subjoin the names. They are 
Vis'wantaua, son of Sushadman; SahadeVa, son of Sabja, and his 
son S6maca ; Babhru, son' of DeVaVbKd’ha, Bhima of Vidakbha, 
Nagnajit of Gand’iia'ra, Sanas'huta of Abindama, RItuvid of 
Janaca; besides Janame'jaya and Suda's, who have been also no- 
ticed in another place. 

The Aitarkya A'rariyaca is another portion of the Rigv^da. It com- 
prises eighteen chapters or lectures unequally distributed in live books 
(A'ranyaca). The second, which is the longest, for it contains seven 
lectures, constitutes with the third an Upanishad of this Vida, entitled the 

3 H 2 
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Bakor'ich Brdhman'a Upamshad; or, more commonly, the Aitar^a, as 
having been recited by a sage named Aitare'ta *. The four last lectures 
of that second A'raAyaca^ are particularly consonant to the theological 
doctrines of the Viddnta; and are accordingly selected by theologians 
of the VidAnti school, as the proper AitarAya Upanishad f . The blowing 
is literally translated from this portion of the second A'rariyma. 


* It is so affirmed by Anandati'kt’ha in his notes: and he, and the commentator, 
whom he annotates, state the original speaker of this Upanishad to be Mahioa'sa, an incar- 
nation of Na'ra'yam'a, proceeding Atnn VisVla, son of Abja. He adds, that, on the 
tiidden appearance of this deity at a solemn celebration, the whole assembly of gods and priests 
ffiintcd : but, at the intercession of Brahma', they were revived ; and, after making their 
obeisance, they were instructed in holy science : this Affatdra was called Makioa'sa, because 
those venerable personages (MoMn) declared themselves his slaves (dAsa)» 

In the conckding title of one transcript of this Arm'pa, I find it ascribed to AVw al a'tana : 
probably, by an error of the transcriber. On the other hand, Saunaca appears to be author 
of some texts of the Aranya ; for a passage, from the second lecture of the fifth (Ar, 5, lecL 
2, § 11), is cited as Savnaca% by the commentator on the prayers of the Rigv^da (lect I, 
§ 15 ). 

t I have two copies of Sancara’s commentary, and one of annotations on his gloss by 
Na'ra'yan'e'ndra; likewise a copy of Sa'yan'a's commentary on the same theological 
tract, and also on the third Aran'yacaj besides annotations by Anandati'rt'ha on a di& 
fi^rent gloss, for the entire Upanishad The concluding prayer, or seventh lecture of the se- 
cond Aradyaca^ was omitted by Sancara, as sufficiently perspicuous : but is expounded by 
Sa'ya^i'a, whose exposition is the same, which is added by Sancara’s commentator: and 
which transcribers sometimes subjoin to Sancara’b gloss. 

As an instance of singular and needless frauds, I must mention, that the work of Ananda- 
ti'rt'ha was sold to me, under a different title, as a commentary on the Taittiriya sanhith 
of the Yqfurvida, Tlie rnmiing titles, at the end of each chapter, bpui been altered accordingly. 
On examiuatioo, 1 found it to be a diffiereot, but valuable work ; as above described. 
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The AitareVa A'ranYa. B. 2. 

^IV. ‘Originally this [universe] was indeed soul only; nothing 
else whatsoever existed, active [or inactive]. He thought, “ I will create 
worlds:” thus he created these [various] worlds; water, light, mortal 
[beings] and die waters. That “ water” is the [region] above the hea- 
ven, which heaven upholds ; the atmosphere comprises light ; die earth 
is mortal ; and the regions below are “ the waters 

* He thou^t, “ these are indeed worlds ; I will create guardians of 
worlds.” Thus he drew from the waters, and framed, an embodied 
being f* He viewed him ; and of that being, so contemplated, the mouth 
opened as an egg: from the mouth, speech issued; from speech, lire 
proceeded. The nostrils spread ; from the nostrils, breath passed ; from 
breath, air was propagated. The eyes opened ; from the eyes,^ a glance 
sprung; from that glance, the sun was produced. The cars dilated: 
from the ears came hearkening; and from that, the regions of space. 
The skin expanded : from the skin, hair rose ; from that, grew herbs and 
trees. The breast opened ; from the breast, mind issued : and, from 


* Ambfuu wator; and Apa$ the waters. The commentators assign reasons for these syno- 
nyroons terms bdng enqiloyed, severally, to denote the regions above the sky, and those below 
the earth. 

t Purusha: a human form. 
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mind, the moon. The navel burst : from the navel, came deglutition * ,“ 
from that, death. The generative organ burst : thence flowed prodnetive 
seed ; whence waters drew their origin. 

‘ Tliese deities, being thus framed, fell into this vast ocean ; and to himp 
they came with thirst and hunger : and him they thus addressed; “ Grant 
ns a [smaller] size, wherein abiding we may eat food.” He offered tO' 
them [the form of ] a cow : they said, “ that is not sufficient for us.” He 
exhibited to them [the form of] a horse : they said, “ neither is that 
.suffieient for us.” He showed them the human form : they exclaimed : 
“ well done ! ah ! wonderful !” Therefore man alone is [pronounced to be] 
“ well formed.” 

“ He bade them occupy their respective places. Fire becoming speech, 
entered the mouth. Air, becoming breath, proceeded to the nostrils. 
The sun, becoming sight, penetrated the eyes. Space became hearing 

and occupied the ears. Herbs and trees became hair and filled the skin. 

1 

The moon, becoming mind, entered the breast. Death, becoming de- 
glutition, penetrated the navel ; and water became productive seed and 
occupied the generative organ. 

‘ Hunger and thirst addressed him, saying “ Assign us [our places].” 
He replied: “You I distribute among these deities; and I make you par- 


* Apdna. From the analogy between tbe acts of inbaling and of swallowing, the latter is con- 
ndered as a sort of breath or inqiiiation: hence the air, drawn in by deglutitioD, is reckonedi 
one of five breaths, ar airs inhaled into the body- 
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ticipant with them.” Therefore is it, that to whatever deity an oblation 
is offered, hunger and thirst participate with him. 

‘ He reflected, “ These are worlds, and regents of worlds : for them 
I will frame food.” He viewed the waters : from waters, so contemplated, 
form issued; and food is form, which was so produced. 

‘ Being thus framed, it turned away, and sought to flee. The [primeval ; 
man endeavoured to seize it by speech ; but could not attain it by his 
voice: had he by voice taken it, [hunger] would be satisfietl by naming 
food. He attempted to catch it by his breath; but could not inhale 
it by breathing : had he by inhaling taken it, [hunger] would be satisfietl 
by smelling food. He sought to snatch it by a glance ; but could not sur> 
prise it by a look: had he seized it by the sight, [hunger] would be satis- 
fied by seeing food. He attempted to catch it by hearing : but could 
not hold it hy listening : had he caught it by hearkening, [hunger] would 
be satisfied by hearing food. He endeavoured to seize it by his skin ; but 
could not restrain it by his touch ; had he seized it by contact, [hunger] 
would be satisfied by touching food. He wished to reach it by the mind ; 
but could not attain it by thinking : had he caught it by thought, [hun- 
ger] would be satisfied by meditating on food, lie wanted to seize 
it by the generative organ, but could not so hold it: had he thus seized 
it, [hunger] would be satisfied by emission. Lastly, he endeavoured to 
catch it by deglutition ; and thus he did swallow it : that air, which is 
so drawn in, seizes food ; and that very air is the bond of life. 


* He \the universal sout] reflected “ How can this [body] exist u ithout 
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me?” He considered by which extisemity he should penetrate. He 
thouglit, “If [without me] speech discourse, breath inhale, and sight 
view; if hearing hear, skin feel, and mind meditate; if deglutition 
swallow, and the organ of generation perform its {unctions; thenwdio 

amir 

* Parting the suture \siman\, he penetrated by this route. That open> 
ing is called the suture ('oUt'iti), and is the road to beatitude (nan- 
dam)*. 

* Of that soul, the places of recreation are three; and the modes of sleep,, 
as many: this (pointing to the rigfa eye) is a pkce of recreation; this 
(pointing to the throat) is [also] a situation of oijoyment; this (pmoi^ 
to the heart) is [like'iirise] a region of delight 

* Thus bom [as the animating spirit], he discriminated the elements, 
[remarking] “ wlat else [but him] can I here affirm [to exist];” and he con- 
templated this [thinking] person f, the vast expanse j:, [exclaiming] it 
have I seen. Therefore is he nmned it-seeihg (idah-dra) ; it-seeivg 
is indeed his name : and him, being it-seeino, they call, by a renmte 


* The Hindus believe, that the soul, conscious life, enteis the body through the sagittal 
suture ; lodges in the brain; and may contemplate, through the same opening, the divine 
perfections. Mind, or the reasoning faculty, is reckoned to be an organ of the body, situated 
ill the heart. 

t Purutha. 

X Brahmt, or llie great one. 
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flppelbfioD, Indra ,* for the gods genially delight in the concealment [of 
their name]. The gods delight in privacy *. 

§ V. ‘ This [living principle] is first, in man, a fetus, or productive 
seed, which is the essence drawn from all the members [of the body] : 
thus the man nourishes himself within himself. But, when he emits it 
into woman, he procreates that [fetus] : and such is its first birth. 

* It becomes identified with the woman ; and being such, as is Irer 
own body, it does not destroy her. She cherishes his ownself f, thus 
received within her; and, as nurturing him, she ought to be cherished 
[by him]. The woman nourishes that fetus : but he previously cherished 
the child,, and further does so after its birth. Since he supports the 
child before and after birth, he cherishes himself : and that, for the per- 
petual succession of persons; for thus are these persons perpetuated. 
Such is his second birtL 

.t* 

*Tbis [second] self becomes his representative fwholy acts [of religion]: 
and that other [self], having fulfilled its obligations, and completed its 
period of life, deceases. Departing lienee, he is born again [in some 
other shape] : and such is his third birth. 

* This was declared by the holy sage. Within the womb, I have 


* Hen, as at the condnsion of every division of an VjpmuAad, or of any chapter in the dida» 
tic portion of the VUtu, the last jdirase is repeated, 
t For the man is identified with the child procreated t>y him. 

VoL. VIII. 3 I 
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recognised nil tlie successive births of these deities. A hundred bodies, 
like iron chains, hold me down : yet^ like a falcon, I swiftly rise.” Thus 
spoke Ya'm ade'va, reposing in the womb : and possessing this [intuitive] 
knowledge, he rose, after bursting that corporeal confinement ; and, as- 
cending to the blissful region of heaven *, he attained every wish and 
became immortal. He became immortal.* 

§ VI. ‘What is this soul? that we may worship him. Which is the 
soul? Is it that by which [a man sees]? by which he hears? by which he 
smells odours ? by which he utters speech? by which he discriminates a 
pleasant or unpleasant taste? Is it the heart [or understanding]? or the mind 
[or will]? Is it sensation? or power? or discrimination? or comprehension? 
or perception? or retenti^m? or attention? or application? or haste [or 
pain]? or memory? or assent? or determination? er animal action f? or 
wish ? or desire ? 

‘ All those are only various names of apprehension^ But this [soul, con- 
sisting in the faculty tiS apprehension,] is Brahma'; he is Indba; he is 
(Pbaj a'pati) the lord of creatures : these gods are he ; and so are the five 
primary elements, earth, air, the etherial fluid, water and light :J;: these. 


* SwARGA : or plsice of celestial bliss. 

t Ami the uncomcious eolitioD^ Mrhkh occasions aa act necessaxy to the nqpport ofjife, as 
breathing, &c. 

I Brahma' (in the masculme gender) here denotes, according to commentators, the intelligent 
9ipmU whose birth was in the mundane egg; from whicli he is named Hiran'tagarbha, 

PBA is the chief of the gods, or subardinate deities; the #leimepts and planets, 

Praja'pati is the first embodied spirit, called Viba'j, and described in the precoding part 
of this extract. The gods are fire, and the rest as there stated* 
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And the same joined with minute objects and other seeds [of existence], and 
[again] other [beings] produced from eggs, or borne in wombs, or 6rigiu<‘ 
ating in hot moisture *, or springing from plants ; whetlier horses, or kine; 
or men, or elephants, whatever lives, mid walks or flies, or whatever is 
immovable [as herbs and trees]: all that is the eye of intelligence. On 
intellect [every thing] is founded : the world is the eye of intellect ; and 
intellect is its foundatiem. Intelligence is ( Brahme) the great one. 

‘ By this [intuitively] intelligent soul, that sage ascended from the pre- 
sent world to the blissful re^on of heaven ; and, obtaining all his wishes, 
became immortal. He became immortal. 

§ VII. * May my speech be founded on understanding : and my mind 
be attentive to my utterance. Be thou manifested to me, O self manifested 
[intellect]! For my sake [O speech and mind!] approach this May 

what 1 have heard, be unforgotten : day and ni^t may I behold this^ 
which I have studied. Let me think the reality : let me speak the truth. 
May it preserve me ; may it preserve the teacher : me may it preserve ; the 
teacher may it preserve; the teacher may it prescive; may it preserve the 
teacher f.’ 

1 

On the Caushi'taci'. 

Another Vpanishad of this FMt, appertaining to a particular S'dc'hd of 
it, is named from that, and from the Srdhman'a, of which it is fm extract, 

* Veimin and inaecls are suppoied to be generated from hot moiature. 

t Tbl»,Ukeotherprayer8,UdenonHnaled amontro; though itbe thecondiuion of an Upanuhad. 
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Camhitad BriAman'a Upamdiad. From an abridgment of it (tor 1 have not 
aeen the worir at largeX it appears to contain two dialogues; one^ in which 
Inoba instructs Pratardana in theology ; and another, in which AjaV 
TA^ATRO, king of Ca's'i, communicates divine knowledge to a priest 
named Ba'aa'ci. A similar conversation between these two persons ia 
found likewise in the Vrihad'&rariya of the Yajwnoida; as will be subse- 
quently noticed. ^Respecting the other contents of the Br&hmaria, from 
which these dialogues aie taken,, 1 have not yet obtained any satisfactory 
information. 

The abridgment above-mentioned occurs in a metrical paraphrase of 
twelve principal in twenty chapters, by Vidta'ban'ya, the 

preceptor of M a'j>h a v a dchArya. Ho expressly statea Camhitaci as the name 
of a S'&cM of the Rigvidcu 

The original of the Cauthltaci was among the portions- of the Vida, 
which Sir Robert Chambers collected at BeaareS'; according to a listy 
which he sent to me, some time before bis departure from ihdta. A 
fragment of an Upamshad, procured at the same place by Sir William 
Jones, and given by him to Mr. Blaquiere, is marked in his hand 
writing, “ The beginning of the Cmuhitad.” it, the dialogists are 
Chitra, surnamed Ga'nga'tani, and Swe'tac^u, with his frther Ud- 
da'laca, son of Arun'a. 

1 shall resume the consideration of this, portion of the Rigvida, when- 
ever 1 have the good fortune to obtain the complete text and commentaiy, 
cither of the Brahman'a, or of the Upanishad, which bears this title. 
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On the White Yajdrve'da. 

The VAjasan^i, or white Yajush, is the shortest of the Vidas; so far as 
xespects the first and principal part, which comprehends the Mantras% 
The Sanhitd, or collection of prayers and invocations belonging to this 
Vida, is comprised in forty lectures ( Ad'hydya), unequally subdivided into 
numerous short sections each of which, in general, constitutes 

a prayer or Mantra. It is also divided, like the Rigvida, into Anm&cas, 
or chapters. The number of Anmdcas, as they arc stated at the close of 
the index to this Vida, appears to be two hundred and .eighty-six : the 
number of sections, or verses, nearly two thousand (or exactly 1987), But 
this includes many repetitions of the same text in divers places. The 
lectures are very unequal, containing from thirteen to a hundred and 
seventeen sections (canidicd*). 

Though called the Yqjuroida, it consists of passages, some of which 
are denominated Rich, while only the rest are strictly Yqfush. The first 
are, like the prayers of the Rigvida, in metre : the others are either in 
measured prose, containing from one to a hundred and six syllables ; or 
such of them as exceed that length, are considered to be prose reducible 
to no measure. 


* 1 bare several copies of Ma'd’hyandina's white Y(0uth, one of which is accompanied 
bya ponunentary, entitkd Flhfadipa; the author of which, Mahi'o'haba, consulted the com- 
meDtaries of Utat'a and Ma'd’hava, as he himself informs us in bu preface. 
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Tlie Yajuroida rdates chiefly to oblations and sacrifices, as the name 
itself implies *. The first chapter, and the greatest part^of the second, 
contain prayers adapted for sacrifices at the full and change of the moon: 
but the six last sections regard oblations to the manes. Tlie subject 
of the third chapter is the consecration of a perpetual fire, and the sacrifice 
of victims : the five next relate chiefly to a ceremony called Agmahtima^ 
which includes that of drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. The two 
following relate to the V/i^apiya and R^ya»(tyd; the last of which pere> 
monies involves the consecration of a king. Eight chapters, from the ele- 
venth to the eighteenth, regard the sanctifying of saprificial fire; smd 
the ceremony, named SautrAmaAiy which was the sul^t of the last section 
of the tenth chapter, occupies three other chapters from the nineteenth to 
the twenty^first. The prayers to be used at an AiiwamH'ha^ or ceremony 
emblematic of the immolation of a horse and other animals, by a king 
ambitious of universal empire, are placed in four ehapters, from the twenty- 
second to the twenty-fifth. The two next are miscellaneous chapters; 
the Sautrdnum'i and Amamtd'ha are completed in two others ; and the 
Pumshamed'ha, or ceremony performed as the type of the allegorical im- 
molation of Na'ra'yan'a, fills the thirtieth and thirty-first clusters. Hie 
three next belong to the Sarvamid'hu, or prayers and oblations for nni- 
versal success. A chapter follows on the PitrtmSd'ha, or obsequies in 
commemoration of a deceased ancestor: and the five last chapters contain 
such passages of this Vida as are ascribed to Dao'ryach, son or descend- 


* Yiffush ii derived twin the veib VaJ, to wonihip or adore. Anotlier etymology is some- 
tHuee awigned: but this is most coodtlent with the subject; via. sacrifloes, and 

Sk6moJ oblations to fire. 
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tut of At’harvan : four of them consist of prayers applicable to various 
religious rites, as sacraments, lustrations, penance, &c.; and the last is re* 
stricted to theology. 

Excepting these five chapters, most of the passages contained in the 
preceding part of this collection of prayers, are attributed to divine per- 
sonages : many are ascribed to the first manifested being, named Praja- 
FATi, Param£'sht'’hi, OF Na'ra'tan'a Purusha ; some are attributed to 
SwATAMBHu' Brahme, or the self existent himself : the reputed authors 
of the rest are Vrihaspati, Indra, Varun'a, and the As'wins : except 
a few scattered passages, whichare ascribed to Va8I8ht'’ha, Viswa'mitra, 
Va'made'va, Mad'huch’handas, Me'd’ha'tit’hi, and other human au- 
thors ; and some texts, for which no JIM is specified in the index, and 
which are therefore assigned cither to the sun (Vivamat or A'dityaX ^ 
the deity supposed to have revealed this V6da; or to Ya'jntawalcva, 
as the person who received the revelation : in the same manner, as the 
unappropriated passages of the RigvSda are assigned to Praja'pati, or 
Brahma'. 

Several prayers and hymns of the Yqfur-FSda liave been already trans- 
lated in former essays* ; and may setve as a sufficient example of the style 
of its composition. I shall here insert only two passages, both remark- 
able. The first is the beginning of the prayers of the Saroamed'ha. It 
constitutes the thirty-second lecture, comprising two chapters (anuv&ca) 
and sixteen verses. 


'* Asiatic Researches, Vol. V. and YII. 
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* Fire is that [original cause]; the sun is that; so is air ; -so is the 
moon: such too is that pure Brahue, and those waters, and that lord of 
creatures. Moments [and other measures of time] proceeded from the 
effulgent person, whom none can apprehend [as an ol^ect of percep- 
tion], above, around, or in the midst. Of him, whose glory is so greatv 
there is no image : he it is, who is celebrated in various holy stnuns*. 
£ven he is the god, who pervades all regions: he is the first bom: it is 
he, who is in the womb ; he, who is bom ; and he, who will be produced : 
he severally, and universally, remains with [all] persons. 

‘ He, prior to whom, nothing was born ; and who became all beings; 
hiimelf the lord of creatures, with a [body composed of] sixteen members, 
being delighted by creation, product the three luminaries [the sun, the 
moon, and fire]. 

‘ To what God should we offer oblations, but to him, who made the 
fluid sky and solid earth, who fixed the solar orb (mar), and celestial 
abode (n&ca), and who framed drops [of rain] in the atmosphere? To what 
god should we offer oblations, but to him, whmn heaven and earth 
mentally contemplate, while they are strengthened and embellished by 
offerings, and illuminated by the sun risen above them. 

‘ The wise man views that mysterious [being] ; in whom the universe 
perpetually exists, resting on .that sole support. In him, this [world] is 
absorbed ; from him, it issues : in creatures, he is twined and wove^ with 
various forms of existence. Let the wise man, who is cmiversant with the 


* TheteiU lefen to puticnlar pasuigei. 
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import of revelation* promptly celebrate that immortal being, the 
mysteriously existing and various abode : he, who knows its three states 
[its creation, continuance and destruction], which arc involved in mystery, 
is father of the father. That \Bmhme\ in whom the gofls attain immor- 
tality, while they abide in the third [or celestial] region, is our venerable 
parent, and the providence which governs all worlds. 

‘ Knowing the elements, discovering tlie worlds, and recognising all re- 
gions and quarters [to be him], ami worshipj>ing [speech or revelation, 
who is] the first-born, the votary pervades the animating spirit of solemn 
sacrifice by means of [his own] soul. Recognizing heaven, earth, and 
sky [to be him], knowing the worlds, discovering space and ( mar) the 
solar orb [to be the same], he views that being : he becomes that being ; 
and is identified with him, on completing the broad web of the solemn 
sacrifice. 

“ For opulence and wisdom, I solicit this wonderful lord of the altar, 
the friend of Indra, most desirable [fire]: may this oblation be effec- 
tual. Fire ! make me, this day, wise by means of that wisdom, which 
the gods and the fathers worship: be this oblation efficacious. May Va- 
run’a grant me wisdom ; may fire and Praja'pati confer on me sapi- 


* For the word Gand'harha is here interpreleii, as intending one, wiio investigates hnly 
writ. In another place (Asiatic Researches, Vol. Vll. p. 297)s the same term signified the 
sun; and should have been so translated, instead of ** heavenly quirister, or celestial chori-^fer;*' 
which is not the meaning in that place, though it be the most conunon acceptation of the 
word. 
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ence; may Ikdba and air vouchsafe me knowledge; may providence 
give me understanding : be this oblation happily offered ! May the priest 
and the soldier both share my prosperity; may the gods grant me su* 
preme happiness : to thee, who art that [felicity], be this oMation effec- 
tually presented.’ 

The next passage, which I shall cite, is a prayer to fire 

‘ Thou art (sanroatsara) the [first] year [of the cycle]; thou art (pari- 
vatsqra) the [second] year; thou art (id&oatsara) the [third] year; thou 
art (idvai-mtsara ) tlie [fourth] year ; thou art ( vatsara ) tlje [fifth] year : may 
mornings appertain to thee ; may days and nights, and fortnights, and 
months, and seasons, belong to thee; may (samoatsara) the year be a 
portion of thee : to go, or to come, contracting or expanding [thyself], 
thou art winged thought. Together with that deity, remain thou firm 
like Angikas.’ 

I have quoted this almost unmeaning passage, because it notices the 
divisions of time, wliich belong to the calendar of the Vidas 'y and whieli 
are explained in treatises on that subject annexed to the sacred volume; 
under the title of Jyitish. To this I shall t^ain advert, in a subsequent 
part of this essay. I shall here only observe, with the view of ac- 
counting for the seeming absurdity of the text now cited, that fire, as 
in another place f, sacrifice, is identified with the year and with the cj'cle, 


* Ch. 27> ^ 45lh, and last. 

t Id the S'atnpat’ha Br&hman'a, b. 11, «b. 1. The reason, here aangned, is express!; 
8tato(i b}' tbe couinuuitator. 
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by reason of the near connexion between consecrated fire, and the regu- 
lation of time relative to religious rites; at which one is used, and which 
the other governs. 

The fortieth and last chapter of this Vida is an Upanishad, as before in- 
timated : which is usually called I'da-'caspam, from the two initial words ; 
and sometimes Idd 'dhy&pa, from the first word ; but the proper title is 
* UpanisJtad of the VAjasaniya sanhita' The author, as before-mentioned, 
is Dad’hyacii, son or descendant of At’h a iivan *. A translation of it has 
been published in the posthumous works of Sir William Jones. 

The second part of this Vida^ appertaining to the Mad'hyandim S'itc'hA, 
is entitled the S'atapafha Br&hman'a; and is much more copious than the 
collection of prayers. It consists of fourteen books (cAnda) 
distributed in two parts the first of which contains ten books ; 

and the second, only four. The number of lectures ( od’hyAya ), contained 
in each book, varies ; and so does that of the Br&hmarias, or separate pre- 
cepts, in each lecture. Another mode of division, by chapters (PrapAt'a- 
ea ), also prevails throughout the volume : and the distinction of Brah- 
man'aSt which are again subdivided into short sections (cattdicA), is sub- 
ordinate to both modes of division. 


• Besides Mahi'd'hara’s gloss on this chapter, in his Vidadipa, I have the separate com- 
mentary of S'ANCARA, and one by Ba'lacrishn' 'a'nanda, whidi contains a clear and copious 
exposition of this Upaniahad. He professes to expound it, as it is received by both tlie Cdn'wa 
and M&d’hymtddm schools. Sir William Jones, in bis version of it, used S'ancara's 
gloss ; as appears from a copy of tiiat gloss, which he had carefully studied, and in which his 
hand-writing appears in more than one place. 
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The fourteen books, which constitute this part of the comprise 
a hundred lectures corresponding to sixty-eight chapters, ITie whole 
number of distinct articles, entitled Brdhmaria, is four hundred and forty : 
the sections ( CQridica ) are also counted, and are stated at 7624 *. 

The same order is observed in this collection of precepts concerning re- 
ligious rites, which had been followed in the arrangement of the prayers 
belonging to them. The first and second books treat of ceremonies on 
the full and change of the moon; the consecration of the sacrificial fire, 
&c. The third and fourth relate to the mode of preparing the juice of 
the acid Asekpias^ and other ceremonies connected with it, as the Jydtish- 
t6ma, &c. Tlie fifth is confined to the V^ap^a and Rigasuya. The 
four next teach the consecration of sacrificial fire : and the tenth, entitled 
Agni rahasya, shows the benefits of these ceremonies. The three first books 
of ilie second part are stated, by the common tatorf, as relating to the 
Sautr/iman'i and AswamM'ha ; and the fourth, which is the last, belongs 
to theology. In the original, the thirteenth book is, 'specially denominated 
As'wamid’hya; and the fourteenth is entitled VrViad^&rariyaca. 

The As'wamdd'ha and Puntsharndd'hOf celebrated in the manner directed 


* My copies of the text and of the commentary are both imperfect; but the deficiencies of 
one occur in places, where the other is complete ; and I have .been thus enabled to inspect 
cursorily the whole of this portion of the V(da. 

Among fragments of this Br6hmaria, comprising entire books, I have one which agrees, in 
the substance and purport, with the second book of the M&d'kyandina S'atapat’ha, tiiough 
differing much intiie readings of almost every passage. It probably belongs to a di^rent S' Ac’ hi. 
t At tiie beginning of bis gloss on the eleventh book. 
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by this V£da, are not really sacrifices of horses and men. In the first men- 
tioned ceremony, six hundred and nine animals of various prescribed kinds, 
domestic and wild, including birds, fish, and reptiles, are made fast ; 
the tame ones, to twenty-one posts ; and the wild, in the intervals betwe^ 
the pillars : and, after certain prayers have been recited, the victims ari^'lM 
loose without injury. In the other, a hundred and eighty- five men of va- 
rious specified tribes, characters, and professions, are bound to eleven 

r 

posts: and, after the hymn, concerning the allegorical immolation of 
Na'ra'yan'a *, has been recited, these human victims are liberated un- 
hurt : and oblations of butter are made on the sacrificial fire. Tliis mode 
of performing the Asfwamid'ha and Pu7'ushanM'ha, as emblematic ceremo- 
nies, not as real sacrifices, is taught in this Vida: and the interpretation 
is fully confirmed by the rituals f, and by commentators on the Saahild 
and Brdhmmla ; one of whom assigns as the reason, ‘ because the flesh 
of victims, which have been actually sacrificed at a Yajiiya, must be 
eaten by the persons who oflTer the sacrifice : but a man cannot be al- 
lowed, much less required, to eat human flesh j;.’ It may be hence in- 
ferred, or conjectured at least, that human sacrifices were not authorized 


• Asiatic Researches,” Vol. VII, p. 251. The version of the hymn, as there given, should 
be amended by substituting, at the 15lh verse, ' biudiug’ for * iimuolaliiig.’ A similaiity of 
terms led to that error, which the context did not correct; for the pth verse is rightly translated. 
However, to follow the commentaries strictly, even the term, which there occurs, aud which 
properly signifies ‘ immolated,’ may be translated, ‘ consecrated.’ 

f I particularly advert to a separate ritual of the Punuhamid’ha by Ya’jny adr'va. 

I Cited Irom luemoiy : I read the passage several years ago ; but I cannot now recover it. 
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by the Vida itself: but were either then abrogated, and an einbtematical 
ceremony substituted in their place ; or they must have been introduced 
in later times, on the authority of certain Purhiat, or fabricated 

by persons, who, in this as in other matters, established many unjusti- 
'fiable practices on the foundation of emblems and allegories, which tlicy 
misunderstood. 

The horse, which is the subject of the religious ceremony called As'v>a- 
mid'ka, is also, avowedly, an emblem of Vir^, or the primeval and uni- 
versal manifested being. In the last section of the Taittir'itfa Yajurvida^ 
the various parts of the horse’s body are described, as divisions of time, 
and portions of the universe : * morning is his head ; the sun, his eye ; 
air, his breath ; the moon, his ear ; &c.’ A similar passage in the 14th 
book of the S'atapat'ha brdhmaria describes the same allegorical horse for 
the meditation of such, as 'cannot perform za Adtoamid'ha ; and the as- 
semblage of living animals, constituting an imaginary victim, at a real 
As'wamid’ha, equally represent, the universal being, according to the doc- 
trines of the In^n scripture. It is not, however, certain, whether this 
ceremony did not also give occasion to the institution of another, appa- 
rently not authorized by the Vidas^ in which a horse was actually sacri- 
ficed. 

The Vrihad drariyaeay which constitutes the fourteenth book of the 
S'atapat'ha brahmuriay is the conclusion of the V^asaniyl, or white Yqjttsh. 
It consists of seven chapters or eight lectures : and the five last lectures, in 
one arrangement, corresponding with the six last lectures in the other. 
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form a theological treatise entitled the Vrihad Upanishad, or Vdjasan(yl 
brihman'a upamshad, but more commonly cited as the Vrihad iraripaca *. 
The greatest part of it is in dialogue ; and YA'aNTAVAUcrA, is the prin* 
cipal speaker. As an Upanishad, it properly belongs to the Cdmva S'dc'hd : 
at least, it is so cited by Vidya'ran'va, in his paraphrase of Upanishads 
before-mentioned. There does not, however, appear to be any material 
variation in it, as received by the Mdd'hpandina school : unless in the di- 
visions of chapters and sections ; and in the lists of successive teachers, 
by whom it was handed down f. 

To convey some notion of the scope and style of this Upanishad, I 
shall, here, briefly indicate some of the most remarkable passages and 
chiefly those which have been paraphrased by Vidta'ran'ta. A few 
others have been already cited ; and the following appears likewise to 
deserve notice. 

Towards the beginning of the Vrihad dratiyaca, a passage, concerning 
the origin of fire hallowed for an As'wamid'ha, opens thus ; ‘ Nothing ex- 
isted in this world, before [the production of mind] : this universe was 
encircled by death eager to devour ; for death is the devourer. He framed 
mind, being desirous of himself becoming endued with a soul.’ 


* Besides three copies of the text, and two transcripts of S'ancara’s commentary, I have, 
also in duplicate, another very excellent commentary by Nitya'nand' a'sbama, which is 
entitled Miidcuhard; and a metrical paraphrase of S'ancara's gloss, by SurrVwar’a- 
CUA'KYA, as well as annotations in prose by Ananda giri. 

t This is the Upanishad^ to which Sir William Jonrs refers, in his preface to the trdus- 
latiou of the Institutes of Menu : p. viii. 
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Here the commentators explain death to be the intellectual being who 
sprung from the golden mundane egg : and the passage before cited from 
the Rfgvida*, where the primeval existence of death is denied, may 
be easily reconciled with this, upon ths Indian ideas of the periorlical 
destruction and repovation of the world, and finally of all beings but the 
Supreme one. 

The first selection by ViDYA'aAN'vA, from this Upamshad, is'the fourth 
article (brahman' a,) of the third lecture of the Vrihad Aratiyaca. It is 
descriptive of Vira'j, and begins thus: 

‘ This [variety of forms] was, before [the production of body], soul, 
hearing' a human shape. Next, looking around, that [primeval being] 
saw nothing but himself ; and he, first, said I am I.” Therefore, his 
name was “ 1 and, thence, even now, when called, [a man] first answers 
“ it is I,” and then declares any other name which appertains to him. 

* Since he, being anterior to all this [which seeks supremacy], did 
consume by fire all sinful [obstacles to his own supremacy], therefore 
docs the man, who knows this [truth], overcome him, who seeks to be 
before him. 

‘ He felt dread ; and, therefore, man fears, when alone. But he re- 
flected, “ Since nothing exists besides myself, why should I fear?” 
Tims his terror departed from him ; for what should he dread, since 
fear must be of another? 


Page 404. 
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‘ He felt not delight ; and, therefore, man delights not, when alone. 
He wished [the existence of] another ; and instantly he became such, as 
is man and woman in mutual embrace. He caused this, his own self, to 
fall in twain ; and thus- became a husband and a wife. Therefore, was 
this [body, so separated], as it were an imperfect moiety of himself: for so 
Ya'jnyawalcy A has pronounced it. This blank, therefore, is completed 
by woman. He approached her ; and, thence, were human beings pro- 
duced. 

‘ She reflected, doubtingly ; “ how can he, having produced n)e from 
himself, [incestuously] approach me ? I will now assume a disguise.” She 
became a cow; and the other became a bull, and approached her; and 
the issue were kine. She was changed into a mare, and he into a stal- 
lion ; one was turned into a female ass, and the other into a male one : 
thus did he again approach her ; and the one-hoofed kind was the off- 
spring. She became a female goat, and he a male one ; she was an ewe, 
and he a ram : thus he approached her ; and goats and sheep were the 
progeny. In this manner, did he create every existing pair whatsoex-er, 
even to the ants [and minutest insect].’ 

The sequel of this passage is also curious ; but is too long to be here 
inserted. The notion of Viba'j dividing his own substance into male 
and female, occurs in more than one Purdn'a. So does that of an incestu- 
ous marriage and intercourse of the first Menu with his daughter S'a- 
takupa': and the commentators on the Upanishad understand that le- 
gend to be alluded to in this place. But the institutes, ascribed to 
Menu, make Vira'j to be the issue of such a separation of j)crsons, 
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and Menu himself to be his offspring*. There is, indeed, as the reader 
may observe from the passages cited in tlie present essay, much dis- 
agreement and consequent confusion, in the gradation of persons in- 
terposed by Hindu theology between the supreme being and the created 
M'orld, 

I 

The autiior of the paraphrase before-mentioned, has next Selected three 
<lialogiies from the fourth lecture or chapter of the VrlhadArariyaca. In 
the first, which begins the chapter and occupies three articles ( Br&hma- 
nas), a conceited and loquacious priest, named Ba'^a'ci (from his mother 
Bai.a'ca'), and Ga'rgya (from his ancestor Garoa), visits Aja'tas'atru, 
king of Ch i, and offers to communicate to him the knowledge of God. 
The king bestows on him a liberal recotnpense for the offer; and the priest 
nnfolds his doctrine, s^ing he worships, or recognises, as God, the 
being wlio is manifest in the sun ; him, who is apparent in lightning, in 
the etherial elements, in air, in fire, in water, in a mirror, in the regions 
of space, in shade, and in the soul itself. The king who was, as it ap- 
pears,' a well instructed theologian, refutes these several notions, success- 
ively ; and, finding the priest remain silent, asks “ is that all you have 
to say?” Ga'rgta replies, “ that is all.” Then, says the king, “that 
is not sufficient for die knowledge of God.” Hearing this, Ga'rgya pro- 
poses to become his pupil. The king replies, “ It would reverse established 
order, were a priest to attend a soldier in expectation of religious in- 
struction : but I will suggest the knowledge to you.” He takes him by 


* See Sir W. Jones’s IniBsIalioa of Menu. Ch. l, v. SSjukI 33. 
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the hand ; and, lising, conducts him to a place, where a man was sleep- 
ing. He calls the sleeper by various appellations suitable to the priest's 
doctrine; but without succeeding in awakening him: he then rouses 
the sleeper by stirring him ; and, afterwards, addressing the priest, 
asks, “ While that man was thus asleep, where was his soul, which con- 
sists in intellect? and whence came that soul wlien he was awakened?” 
Ga'rgya could not solve the question : and the king then proceeds to 
explain the nature of soul and mind, according to the received notions 
of the VM&nta. As it is not the purpose of this essay to consider those 
doctrines, I shall not here insert the remainder of the dialogue. 

The next, occuj^ng a single article, is a conversation between Ya'j- 
NTAWALCTA, and his wife, Maitre'ti'. He announces to her his inten- 
tion of retiring from the civil world ; requests her consent, and proposes 
to divide his effects between her and his second wife, Ca'tya'yani'. 
She asks, “ Should T become immortal, if this whole earth, full of riches, 
were miner” “No,” replies Ya'jnyawalcya, “riches serve for the 
means of living ; but immortality is not attained through wealtli.” Mai- 
TiiBYi' declares she has no use, then, for that, by which she may not be- 
come immortal ; and solicits from her husband the communication of the 
knowledge, which he possessed, on the means, by which beatitude may 
be attained. Ya'jnyawalcya, answers, “ Dear wert thou to me; and a 
pleasing [sentiment] dost thou make known : come, sit down ; I will ex- 
pound [that doctrine]; do thou endeavour to comprehend it.” A dis- 
course follows, in which Ya'jnyawalcya elucidates the notion, that ab- 
straction procures immortality ; because affections are relative to the 
soul, which should therefore be contemplated and considered in all ob- 
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jects, since every thing is soul; for all general and particular notions are 
ultimately resolvable into one, whence all proceed, and in which all 
merge ; and that is identified with the supreme soul, through the knou'> 
ledge of which beatitude may be attained. 

I shall select, as a specimen of the reasoning in this dialogue, a passage, 
which is material on a different account ; as it contains an enumeration 
of the VidaSy and of the various sorts of passages, which they com- 
prise ; and tends to confirm some observations hazarded at the beginning 
of this essay. 

‘ As smoke, and various substances, separately issue, from fire lighted 
with moist wood ; so, from this great being, were respired the RigvSda, 
the Vqjutvida, the Sdmavida, wad the At'harvan and Angiras ; the Jtihdsa 
and Purina; the sciences wad Upanishads ; the verses and aphorisms; 
the expositions and illustrations: all these were breathed forth by 
him.’ 

The commentators remark, that four sorts of prayers (Mantra), and 
eight kinds of precepts (Brihmana) are here stated. The fourth descrip- 
tion of prayers comprehends such, as were revealed to, or discovered by, 
At’harvan and Anoiras: meaning the A't'harcana vlda. The Itihisa 
designates such passages in the second part of the Vidas entitled Brah- 
mada, as narrate a story : for instance, that of the nymph Urvas'i' and 
the king Pcroravas. The Purin'a intends those, which relate to the 
creation and similar topics. “ Sciences” are meant of religious worship. 

Verses” are memorial lines. “ Aphorisms” are short sentences in a con- 
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CISC style. “ Expositions” interpret such sentences ; and “ illustrations” 
elucidate the meaning of the prayers. 

It may not be superfluous to observe in this place, that the Itihasa 
and Put'An'as, here meant, are not the mythological jjoems bearing the- 
same title; but certain passages of the Indian scriptures, which are inter- 
spersed among others, throughout that part of the Vidas, called Brdh- 
mana, and instances of which occur in more than one quotation in the 
present essay. 

The dialogue' between Ya'jsyawalcya and Maitueti', above-men- 
tioned, is repeated towards the close of the sixth lecture, with a short 
and immaterial addition to its introduction. In this place it is succeeded 
by a discourse on the unity of the soul : said, towards the conclusion, to 
have been addressed to the two A 'swi/is, by Dad’htach, a descendant of 
At’habvan. 

The fourth lecture ends with a list of the teachers, by whom that 
and the three preceding lectures, were handed down, in succession, to 
Pautima'shya. It begins with him, and ascends, through forty steps, 
to Aya'sya; or, with two more intervening persons, to the A'swins ; 
and from them, to Dad’hyacii, At’harvan, and MrKtvu, or death; 
and, through other gradations of spirits, to V iba'j ; and finally to Bra h me. 
The same list occurs again at the end of the sixth lecture : and similar lists 
are found in the corresponding places of this Upanishad, as arranged for 
the Mad'hyandim. 'Sdc'ha. The succession is there traced upwards, from 
the reciter of it, who speaks of himself in the first person, aiul from his 
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immediate teacher Saurtana'tya, to the same original revelation, through 
nearly the same number of gradations. The difference is almost entirely 
confined to the first ten or twelve names *. 

The fifth and sixth lectures of this Upanithad have been paraphrased, 
like the fourth, by the author before-mentioned. They consist of dia- 
logues, in which Ya'jnyawalcva is the chief discourser. 

‘ Janaca, a king paramount, or emperor of the race of FidShas, was 
celebrating at great expense, a solemn sacrifice, at which the Brdhmanas 
of Curu and Panchdla were assembled ; and the king, being desirous of 
ascertaining which of those priests was the most learned and eloquent the- 
ologian, ordered a thousand cows to be made fast in his stables, and their 
horns to be gilt with a prescribed quantity of gold. He then addressed 
the priests,V‘ whoever, among you, O vendable BrMmatm, is most skilled 
in theology, may take the cows.” The rest presumed not to touch the 
cattle; but Ya'jnyawalcya bade his pupil Sa'mas'ravas drive them to 
his home. He did so ; and the priests were indignant, that lie should 
thus arrogate to himself superiority. AsVala, who was the king’s offici- 
ating priest, asked him, “ art thou, O Ya'jnyawalcya ! more skilled 


* I do not tind Vya'sa mentioned in either list: nor can the surname PArdsarya^ which 
occurs more than once, be applied to him ; for it is not his patrouymick, but a name deduced 
from the feminine patronvinick PftrdsarU It seems therefore questionable, whctlier any inference, 
frspectiu^ the a^ of the Vid<t8^ can be drawn from these lists, in the manner proposed by 
the late Sir W. Jones, in his preface to the translation of Menu (p. viii.). The anachronisms, 
which 1 observe in them, deter roe from a similar attempt to deduce the age of this Vida 
from these and other lists, which will be noticed further on. 


1 
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ia t^ology than we are?" He replied, “ I bow to the most learned; 
but I was desirous of possessing the cattle.” 

This introdttctirm is followed by a long dialogue, or rather by a suc- 
cessioix of dialogues, in which six other rival priests (besides a learned 
female, named Ga'rgi', the daughter of Vachacuu ;) take part as antago- 
nists of Ya'jn yaw alct a; proposing questions to him, which he answers; 
and, by refuting their objections, silences them successively. Each dia- 
logue fills a single article (Brdhmam); but the controversy is maintained 
by Ga'rgi' in two separate discussions ; and the contest between Y a'j- 
NYAWALCYA and Vidagd’ha, surnamed Sa'calya, in the ninth or last 
article of the fifth lecture, concludes in a singular manner. 

Ya'jnyawalcya proposes to his adversary an abstruse question, and 
declares, “ if thou dost not explain this unto me, thy head shall drop 
off.” ‘ Sa'calya (proceeds the text) could not explain it ; and his head 
did fall off ; and robbers stole his bones, mistaking them for some other 
thing.’ 

Ya'jnyawalcya then asks the rest of his antagonists, whether they 
have any question to propose, or are desirous, that he should propose 
any. They remain silent, and he addresses them as follows : 

“ Man is indeed like to a lofty tree : his hairs are the leaves ; and his 
skin, thft cuticle. From his skin flows blood, like juice from bark ; it 
issues from his wounded person, as juice from a stricken tree. His flesh 
is the inner bark ; and the membrane, near the bones, is the white sub- 
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stance of the wood *. The bones within are the wood itself : and mar- 
row and pith aie alike. If then a felled tree spring anew from the root ; 
from what root does mortal man grow again, when hewn down by 
death? Do not say, from prolific seed; for that is produced from the 
living person. Thus, a tree, indeed, also springs from seed ; smd likewise 
sprouts afresh [from the root] after [seemingly] dying : but, if the tree 
be torn up by the root, it doth not grow again. From wliat root, then, 
does mortal man rise afresh, when hewn down by death? [Do you 
answer] He was bom [once for all]? No; he is born [again]: and [I 
ask you] what is it, that produces him anew ?” 

The priests, thus interrogated, observes the commentator, and being 
unacquainted with the first cause, yielded the victory to Ya'jnyawalcya. 
Accordingly, the text adds a brief indication of the first cause as intended 
by that question. ‘ Brahme, who is intellect with [the unvaried per- 
ception of] felicity, is the. best path [to happin^s] for the generous vo* 
tary, who knows him, and remains fixed [in attention].’ 

The sixth lecture comprises two dialogues between Ya'jnyawalcya 
and the king Janaca ; in which the saint communicates religious in- 
struction to the monarch, after inquiring from him the doctrines which 
had been previously taught to the king by divers priests. 

These arc followed by a repetition of the dialoguebetweenYA'jNVA- 
WALCVA and his wife Maitbe'yi'; with scarcely a variation ofr a single 


* Sniiva mid Cin(iVa answering to the Periosteum and Alburnum* 
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word, except the introduction as above-mentioned. The sixth lecture con- 
cludes with repeating the list of teachers, by whom, successively, this 
part of the Vida was taught. 

I 

Concerning the remainder of the Vrihad irariyaca, I shall only ob* 
serve, that it is terminated by a list of teachers, in wliich the tradition 
of it is traced back from the son of Pautima'shi', through forty steps, 
to Ya'jnyawalcya ; and, from him, through twelve more, to the sun. 
In copies belonging to the M&d'hyandika S&dhd, the list is varied, inter- 
posing more gradations, with considerable difference in the names, from 
the reciter who speaks in the first person, and his teacher, the son of 
Bha'radwa'ji', up to Ya'jnyawalcya ; beyond whom both lists agree. 

The copy, belonging to the C&ma Sdc'M, subjoins a further list stated 
by the commentators, to be common to all the Sdc'h&s of the or 

V&jasaniyi Yajurvidc, and to be intended for the tracing of that Vida up 
to its original revelation. It begpns from the son of Sa'nji'vi', who was 
fifth, descending from Ya'jnyawalcya, in the lists above-mentioned ; 
and it ascends by ten steps, without any mention of that saint, to Tuba, 
sumamed Ca'vashe'ya, who had the revelatioafrom Pbaja'pati; and he, 
from Brahme. 

Before I proceed to the other Yqjuroida, I think ife necessary to remark, 
that the Indian saint last mentioned (Tuba, 'son of Cavasha) has been 
named in a former quotation from the Aitarkya, as the priest who con- 
secrated Janame'jaya, son of Paricshit. It might, at the first glance, 
be hence concluded that he was contemporary with the celebrated king, 

VoL. VIII. 3 M 
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who is stated in Hindu history to have reigned at the beginning of th^ 
Cali age. But, besides the constant uncertainty respecting Indian saints, 
who appear and re-appear in heroic history at periods most remote, there 
is in this, as in many other instances of the names of princes, a source of 
confusion and possible error, from the recurrence of the same name, with 
the addition even of the same patronymic, for princes remote from each 
other. Thus, according to Purdnas, Paricshit, third son of Cunu, had 
a son named Janamejava ; and he may be the person here meant, ra- 
ther than one of the same name, who was the great grandson of Arjuna. 


On the Black Yajurve'da. 


THIJ Taittiriya, or black Yq^ush, is more copious (I mean, in regard 
to mantras,) than the white Yajush, but less so than the Rigvlda. Its 
Sanhitd, or collection of prayers, is arranged in seven books (asht'aca, 
or cdnda ), containing from five to eight lectures, or chapters ( ad'hydya, 
prasna, ox prapdt'aca). Each chapter, or lecture, is subdivided into sec- 
tions (antevdca), which are equally distributed in the third and sixth 
books ; but unequally in the rest. The whole number exceeds six hundred 
and fifty. 

Another mode of division,, by ciaidas, is stated in the index. In this 
arrangement, each book ( cdnda ) relates to a separate subject ; and the 
chapters (prasm), comprehended in it, are enumerated and described. 
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Besides this, in the SanhitA itself, the texts contained in every section 
are numbered ; and so are the syllables in each text. 

The first section ( anwoaca J, in this collection of prayers, corresponds 
with the first section (can'dica) in the white Yqjush*: but all the 
rest differ; and so does the arrangement of the subjects. Many 
of the topics are indeed alike in both VMas; but differently placed, 
and differently treated. Thus the ceremony called Rdjmuya occupies 
one cAnda, conesponding with the eighth pradna of the first book 
(Asht'aca); and is preceded by two cAndas, relative to the Vajapeya, 
and to 'the mode of its celebration, which occupy fourteen sections 
in the preceding pras'na. Consecrated fire is the subject of four cAndas, 
which fill the fourth and fifth books. Sacrifice f ad'hwara) is noticed in 
the second and third lectures of the first book, and in several lectures 
of the sixth. The subject is continued in the seventh and last book ; 
which treats largely on the Jydtisht'Ama, including the forms of pre- 
paring and drinking the juice of acid Asclepias. The AdwamM'ha, 
Nfimkd'ha, and Pitr'imH'ha, are severally treated of iri their places; that 
is, in the collection of prayers (•, and in the second part of this Veda. 
Other topics, introduced in different places, arc numerous ; but it would 
be tedious to specify them at large. 

Among the Rishis of the texts, I observe no human authors : nine en- 


♦ Translated in a former essay, with the first verse in each of the three other Vidm. Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. V, p. 36'4i. 

t The prayers of the Aswamfd’ha occur in the concluding sections, between the 12lli section 
of the 4th chapter, and the end of the fifth chapter of the 7lh and last book. 
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tire can'das, according to the second arrangement indicated by the index, 
appear to be ascribed to Pkaja'pati, or the lord of creatures ; as many 
to So ma, or the moon ; seven to Agni, or fire ; and sixteen to all the 
gods. Possibly some passages may be allotted by the commentators to 
their real authors, though not pointed out by the index for the A'triyi 

s'&eu. 

Several prayers from this Vida have been translated in former essays *. 
Other very remarkable passages have occurred on examining this collec- 
tion of Mantras f. The following, from the seventh and last book ;};, is 
chosen as a specimen of the Taittiriya Yajuroida. Like several before- 
cited, it alludes to the Indian notions of the creation ; and, at the risk of 
sameness, I select passages relative to that topic, on account of its im- 
portance in explaining the creed of the ancient Hindu religion. The 
present extract was recommended for selection by its allusion to a my- 
thological notion, which apparently gave origin to the story of the Va- 
rBia-axatara; and from which an astronomical period, entitled Calpa, 
has perhaps been taken §. 

* Waters [alone] there were ; this world originally was water. In it 
the lord of creation moved, having become air : he saw this [earth] ; and 
upheld it, assuming the form of a \>o?a; (vardha) ; and then moulded that 
[earthl becoming Vis'wacarman, the artificer of the universe. It became 


• Aniatie Researches; Vol. V, and VII. 

t I have several complete copies of the text; but only a part of the commentary by Sa'tana. 
t Book VII, Chapter 1, Section 5. 

i One of the Calpu, or renovations of the universe, is denominated Vdrdha. 
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celebrated (aprat'hata), and conspicuous and therefore is that 

name (Prithivi) assigned to the earth. 

‘ The lord of creation meditated profoundly on the earth ; and created 
the gods, the Vasm, Rttdras^ and 'Adityas. Those gods addressed the 
lord of creation, saying; “ How can we form creatures?” He replied, 
“As I created you by profound contemplation (tapas); so do you seek 
in devotion (tapas), the means of multiplj'ing creatures.” He gave them 
consecrated fire, saying, “ With this sacrificial fire, perform devotions.” 
With it they did perform austerities ; and, in one year, framed a single 
cow. He gave her to the Vasus, to the Rudras, and to the 'Adityas, 
[successively]: bidding them ‘guard her.’ The Vasus, the Rudras, and 
the 'Adityas, [severally] guarded her; and she calved, for the Vasus, three 
hundred and thirty-three [calves]; and [as many] for the Rudras; and 
[the same number] for the 'Adityas: thus was she the thousandth. 

k 

‘ They addressed the lord of creation, requesting him to direct them in 
performing a solemn act of religion with a thousand [kine for a gratuity]. 
He caused the Vasus to sacrifice with the Agnisht'orna; and they conquered 
this world, and gave it [to the priests]: he caused the Rudras to sacrifice 
with the Uct'hya; and they obtained the middle region, and gave it away 
[for a sacrificial fee]: he caused the' Adityas to sacrifice with the Atirdtra; 
and they acquired that [other] world, and gave it [to the priests for a 
gratuity].’ 

This extract may suffice. Its close, and the remainder of the section, 
bear allusion to certain religious ceremonies, at which a thousand cows 
must be given to the officiating priests. 
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To the second part of this Vida* belongs an Arariya, divided, like 
the Sanhitd, into lectures (pras'na), and again subdivided into chapters 
(auKvaca), containing texts, or sections, which are numbered, and in 
which the syllables have been counted. Here also a division by candas, 
according to the different subjects, prevails. The six first lectures, and 
their corresponding can'das, relate to religious observances. The two next 
constitute three Upariishads; or, as they are usually cited, two: one 
of ^\^hich is commonly entitled the Taittiriyaca Upanishad; the other is 
called the Narciyanla, or, to- distinguish it from another belonging exclu- 
sivel}' to the At'/iarvavida, the great (Mdha, or VrihaHy) n&rdyan'a. They 
are all admitted in collections of theological treatises appendant on the 
Atliarcmia ; but the last-mentioned is there subdivided into two Upani- 
shads. 

For a further specimen of this Yqjuroida, I shall only quote the opening 
of the third and last chapter of the Vdrun'i, or second Taittiriyaca Upa- 
nishad, with the introductory chapter of the first f. 

BmiiGu, the offspring of Varuk'a, approached his father, saying, 
“ Venerable [father]! make known to me Brahmc” Varun'a propounded 
these : namely, food [or body], truth [or life], sight, hearing, mind [or 


* The Taitliriya, like other Vidas, has its Brihman'a; and frequent quotations from it 
occur in the commentary on tlie prayers, and in other places. But I have not yet seen a com- 
plete copy of this portion of the Indian sacred books. 

t I use several copies of the entire Aranya, with Sancara’s commentary on the Taittiriya 
Upanishad, and annotations on his gloss by AnandajNYA'na : besides separate copies of that, 
and of the Mahdniriyana ; and a commentary on the V6runi Upanishad, entitled Laghtt dipicti. 
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thought], and speech : and thus proceeded, “ That, whence all beings 
are produced ; that, by which they live when born ; that, towards which 
they tend ; and that, into which they pass ; do thou seek, [for] that is 
Bralime.” 

‘ He meditated [in] devout contemplation ; and, having thought pro- 
foundly, he recognised food [or body] to be Brahme: for all beings are 
indeed produced from food ; when born, they live by foofl ; towards 
food they tend; they pass into food. This he comprehended; [but 
yet unsatisfied] he again approached his father Varun'a, saying, “ Ve- 
nerable [father]! make known to me Brafme” Varun'a replied, “ Seek 
the knowledge of Brafme by devout meditation; Brafnnc is profouiul 
contemplation.” 

‘ Having deeply meditated, he discovered breath [or life] to be Brafime; 
for all these beings are indeed proiluced from breath ; when born, they 
live by breath; towards breath they tend; they pass into breath. This 
he understood; [but] again he approached liis fathti Varun'a, saying, 
“ Venerable [father]! make known to me Brahme.” Varun'a replied, 
“ Seek him by profound meditation ; Brahme is that.” 

‘ He meditated in deep contemplation, and discovered intellect to be 
Brahme: for all these beings are indeed produced from intellect; when 
born, they live by intellect ; towards intellect they tend ; and they pass 
into intellect. This he understood ; [but] again he came to his father 
Varun'a, saying, “Venerable [father]! make known to me Brahme" 
Varun'a replied, “ Inquire by devout contemplation ; profound medita- 
tion is Brahme." 



‘ He thought deeply ; and, having thus meditated [with] devout co n- 
templation, he knew Ananda [or felicity] to be Brahme: for all these be- 
ings are indeed produced from pleasure ; when bom, they live by joy ; 
they tend towards happiness ; they pass into felicity. 

* Such is the science which was attained by BhkYgu, taught by Va- 
kvn'a, and founded on the supreme etherial spirit. He who knows this, 
rests on the same support; is endowed with [abundant] food; and becomes 
[a blazing fire], which consumes food : great he is by progeny, by cattle, 
and by holy perfections ; and great by propitious celebrity.’ 

The above is the beginning of the last chapter of the Vctrurii Upani- 
shad. I omit the remainder of it. The first Taittiriyaca Upanishad opens 
with the following prayer. ‘ May Mitra [who presides over the day], 
Varun'a [who governs the night], Aryaman [or the reg?nt of the sun 
and of sight], Indra [who gives strength], VrIIuaspati [who rules the 
speech and understanding], and Vishn'u, whose step is vast, grant us 
ease. [I] bow to Brahme. Salutation unto thee, O air ! Even thou art 
Brahme, present [to our apprehension]. Thee I Avill call, ‘‘ present Brahme:” 
thee I will name, “ the right one thee I will pronounce, “ the true 
one.” May that XBrahme, the universal being entitled air], preserve me; 
may that preserve the teacher: propitious be it*. 


* 1 have inserted here, as in other places, between crotchets, such illustrations from the 
conunentarj', as appear requisite to render the text intelligible. 
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On other Upanishads of the Yajurve'da. 

Among the S&c'his of the Vajimida, one entitled Maifr&xfan'i, furnishes 
an Upanishad, which bears the same denomination. An abridged para- 
phrase of it, in verse*, shows it to be a dialogue in which a sage, named 
S'a'ca'yana, communicates to the king Vriiiadrat’ha, theological 
knowledge derived from another sage, called Maitra. 

A different Sdchd of this 1 'Ma, entitled the Cat' ha, or Cdt'haca, fur- 
nishes an Upanishad bearing that name ; and which is one of those most 
fre(]uently cited by writers on the Vedanta. It is an extract from a 
Brdhmarta ; and also occurs in collections of Upanishads appertaining 
to the At'harvan'a. 

S'we'ta's'watara, who has given his name to one more Sacha of the 
Yqjui'vkla, from ndiich an Upanishad is extracted f, i« introduced in it, 
as teaching theology. This Upanishad, comprised in six chapters or lec- 
tures (ad'hy6ya), is found in collections of theological tracts apper- 
taining to iht At' harvavMa ; but, strictly, it appears to belong exclu- 
sively to the Yqjmh. 


* By Vidva'HAN'ta. I have not seen the original. 

t In the abridgment of it by Vidy&ranya, this is the description given of the S’ wit 6s warn 
Upaniehad. 
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On the Sa'mave'da. 

A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, according to In- 
dian notions, to the Skmeokda ; if reliance may be placed on the infer- 
ence suggested by the etymology of its name, which indicates, accord- 
ing to the derivation * usually assigned to it, the eflScacy of this part 
of the Vhdas in removing sin. The prayers, belonging to it, are, as before 
observed, composed in metre, and intended to be chanted, and their 
supposed efficacy is apparently ascribed to this mode of uttering them. 

Not having yet obtained a complete copy of this Vida, or of any 
commentary on it, I can only describe it, imperfectly, from such frag- 
ments as I have been able to collect. 

A principal, if not the first, part of the SdmavMa is that entitled A 'r- 
chica. It comprises prayers, among which I observe many, that con- 
stantly recur in rituals of Sdmavidiya, or CKhandbga priests, and some of 
which have been translated in former essays •j'. They are here arranged, as 
appears from two copies of the ArchkaX, in six chapters (prapAt'aca) sub- 
divided into half chapters, and into sections ( das'ati ); ten in each chapter. 


** From the root Sh 6 , convertible into $6 and and signifying * to destroy/ The derivative 
is expounded as denoting something * which destroys sin/^ 

t Asiatic Researches, Vol. V. and VII. 

t One of them dated nearly two centuries ago, in 1672 Sammt, This copy exhibits the further 
title of Ch'handusi SanhitL 
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and usually containing the exact number of ten verses each. The same 
collection of prayers, in the same order, but prepared for chanting, is dis- 
tributed in seventeen chapters, under the title of the Gr&magiya g&na. 
That, at least, is its title in the only copy which I have seen. But rituals, 
directing the same prayers to be chanted, employ the designation of A'V- 
chica g&na, among other terms applicable to various modes of rhythmical 
recitation. 

Another portion of the S&mavida, arranged for chanting, bears the title 
of A'rariyagana. Three copies of it* which seem to agree exactly, exhi- 
bit the same distribution into three chapters, which are subdivided into half 
chapters and decades or sections, like the A'rchica above-mentioned f. 
But I have not yet found a plain copy of it, divested of the additions 
made for guidance in chanting it. 

The additions here alluded to, consist in prolonging the sounds of 
vowels, and resolving diphthongs into two or more syllables, inserting 
likewise, in many places, other additional syllables, ’(csidcs placing nu- 
merical marks for the management of the voice. Some of the prayers, 
being subject to variation in the mode of chanting them, are repeated, 
once or oftener, for the purpose of showing these differences; and, to 
most, are prefixed the appropriate names of the several passages. 


^ The most ancient of those in my possession, is dated nearly three centuries ago, in 1587 
Sammt. 

t This Aranya comprises nearly three hundred verses (Sdmm)^ or exactly 290. The Archica 
contains twice as many, or nearly 600. 
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Under tlic title of A'rshaya Brahman a, I have found what seems to 
be an index of these two portions of the SAmavida. For the names of 
the passas^es, or sometimes the initial words, are there enumerated in the 
same order, in which they occur in the GrAma giya, or A'rchica, followed 
hy l\\^ A' ratiy a gana. This index does not, like the explanatory tables 
of the other l'6das, specify the metre of each prayer, the deity addressed 
in it, and the occasion on which it should be used ; but only the R'ishi, 
or author: and, from the variety of names stated in some instanced, 
a conclusion may be drawn, that the same texts are ascribable to more 
than one author. 

It has been already hinted, that the modes of chanting the same 
prajers arc various, and bear different appellations. Thus, the rituals 
fre(|ucntly direct certain texts of this VMa to be first recited simply, in 
a low voice, according to the u.sual mode of inaudible utterance of the 
Vklas ; and then to be similarly chanterl, in a particular mariner, under 
the designation of A'rchica liAnu ; showing, however, divers variations 
and exceptions from that morlc, under the distinct appellation of Aiii- 
ruc/a gAiia*. So, likewise, the same, or nearly the same passages, which 
are contained in the A'rchica and Gramagcya, are arranged in a different 
order, with further variations as to the mode of chanting them, in anotlier 
collection named the Uha gana. 

Fiom the com])arison and examination of these parts of the SAmavida, 
in wliich, so far as the cfdlation of them has been carried, the texts appear 

* The ritual, which is the chief authority for this retiiark, is one by Sa'YAN' A'chas'Ya, 
entitled Yajnyatantra Sud’hdnid’hi. 
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to be the same, only arranged in a different order, and marked for a dif- 
ferent mode of recitation, I am led to think, that other collections, under 
similar names *, may not differ more widely from the A'rckica and A'ranya 
above-mentioned : and that these may possibly constitute the whole of 
that part of the S/nnax'Ma, which coiresponds to the Sanhilas of other 
Vidas. 

Under the denomination of Brdhman'a, which is apj)ropriated to the 
second part or supplement of the Vkla, various works have been re- 
ceived by different schools of the Sdmaveda. Four appear to be extant ; 
three of which have been seen by me, cither complete or in part. One 
is denominated Shddvins'a ; probaby from its containing twenty-six chap- 
ters. Another is called Adhhuta, or, at greater length, Adbhuia Brdh- 
man'a. The only portion, which I have yet seen, of either, has the appear- 
ance of a fragment, and breaks off at the close of the fifth chapter : both 
names are there introduced, owing, as it should seen), to some error; 
and 1 shall not attempt to detennine which of them it really belongs 
to. A third Brdhman'a of this Vida is teiTned Pnnchainnsa ; so najned, 
probably, from the number of twenty-five chapters ciunjnised in it: 
and I conjecture this to be the same with one in my ])ossession not 
designated by any particular title, but containing that precise number of 
chapters. 


% 

• Sir Robert Chambers's ropy of the Samar/da loinprised foni portions, entitled 
the disfiBct names of which, according to the list received from him, are A'rnu^ Vifrvna, 

lJgAna,\ti\^ Uhya gnna. The litSt of these, I suspect to he tiie A'ranya, written in llial lu>l, 
A'md : the last seems to be the same with that which is in my copy denominated L lia gana. 
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Tlie best known among the Brdhmarias of the S&meoida, is that en- 
titled T&ndya. It was expounded by SA'rAN'VcHARyA; but a frag- 
ment of the text with his commentary, including the whole of the se- 
cond book (panjicd), from the sixth to the tenth lecture, is all that I have 
been yet able to procure. This fragment relates to the religious ceremony 
named Agnishibma. I do not find in it, nor in other portions of the 
S&nuevkda before described, any passage, which can be conveniently trans- 
lated as a specimen of the style of this Vida. 

Leaving, then, the Mantras and Brahman' as of the SAmanida, I proceed 
to notice its principal Upanishad, which is one of the longest and itaost 
abstruse compositions bearing that title. 

The Ch'kdndhgya Upanishad contains eight chapters (prap&tacas), appa- 
rently extracted from some portion of the Br&hmana, in which they are 
numbered from three to ten *. Tlie first and second, not being included 
in the Upanishad, probably relate to religious ceremonies. The chapters 
are unequally subdivided into paragraphs or sections ; amounting, in all, 
to more than a hundred and fifty. 

A great part of the Ch'h&ndagya f is in a didactic form : including, how- 
ever, like most of the other Upanishads, several dialogues. The beginning 
of one, between Sanatcuma'ra and Na'reda, which occupies the 


* I have several copies of the text, with the gloss of S'ancara, and annotations on it by 
Anandajnya'nagibi : besides the notes of Vya'sati'bt’ha on a commentary by Anan- 
dati'bt’ha. 

t Its author, indicated by Vya'sati'bt'ha, is Hatagbi'va. 
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whole of the seventh chapter* has been already quoted. The preceding 
chapter consists of two dialogues between Swe'tace'tu, grandson of 
Arun'a, and his own father, Uddalaca, the son of Arun'a. These had 
been prepared in the fifth chapter, where Prava'hana, son of Jiva la, 
convicts S'wetace'tu of ignorance in theology : and where that conver- 
sation is followed by several other dialogues, intermixed with successive 
references for instruction. The fourth chapter opens with a story respect- 
ing Ja'n a s'ruti, grandson of Putra; and, in this and the fifth chapter, 
dialogues, between human beings, are interspersed with others in which 
the interlocutors arc either divine or imaginary persons. The eighth or 
last chapter contains a disquisition on the soul, in a conference between 
Praja’pati and Indra. 

I shall here quote, from this Upanishad, a single dialogue belonging to 
the fifth chapter. 

‘ Pra'chi'nas'a LA, son of Upamanvu, Satyaya tnva, issue of Pulu- 
sHA, Indradyumna, offspring of Biiallavi, Jana descendant of S'a r- 
cara'cshya, and Vudila sprung from As'watara'sVa, being all per- 
sons deeply conversant with holy writ, and possessed of great dwellings, 
meeting together, engaged in this disquisition, “ What is our soul ? and 
who is Brahrm f" 

‘ These venerable persons reflected, “ Udda'laca, the son of Arun'a, 


* That b the seventh of the extract which constitutes thb UpanUhad; but the ninth, accord- 
ing to the mode of numbering the chapters, in the book, whence it b taken. 
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is well acquainted with the universal soul : let us immediately go to him.” 
They went : but he reflected, “ these great and very learned persons will 
ask me ; and I shall not [be able] to communicate the whole [which they 
inquire]: I will at once indicate to them another [instructor].” He thus 
addressed them, “ As'wapati, the son of Ce'caya, is well acquainted with 
the universal soul ; let us now go to him.” 

‘ Tliey all went ; and, on their arrival, [the king] caused due honours 
to be shown to them respectively ; and, next morning, civilly di.smis6ed 
them ; [but, observing that they staid, and did not accept his presents,] 
he thus spoke: “ In my dominions, there is no robber; nor miser; no 
drunkard; nor any one neglectful of a consecrated hearth; none ignorant; 
and no adulterer, nor adulteress. Whence [can you have been aggrieved]?” 
[As they did not state a complaint, he thus proceeded ;] " I must be asked, 
O venerable men ! [for what you desire].” [Finding, that they made no 
request, he went on;] “ As much as I shall bestow on each officiating 
priest, so much will I also give to you. Stay then, most reverend men.” 
^^ley answered : “ It is indeed requisite to inform a person of the purpose 
of a visit. Thou well knowest the universal soul; communicate that 
knowledge unto us.” He replied; “ To-morrow I will declare it to you.” 
Perceiving his drift, they, next day, attended him, bearing [like pupils] 
logs of firewood. Without bowing to them, he thus spoke : — 

“ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O son .of Upamanyu ?” “ Hea- 

ven,” answered he, “ O venerable king!” “ Splendid is that [portion of 
the] universal self, which thou dost worship as the soul : therefore, in thy 
family, is seen [the juice of the acid asclepias] drawn, expressed, and pre- 
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pared, [for religious rites] ; thou dost consume food [as a blazing fire] ; 
and dost view a [son or other] beloved object. Whoever worships thi.s 
for the universal soul, similarly enjoys food, contemplates a beloved object, 
and finds religious occupations in his family. But this is [only] the head 
of the soul. Thy head had been lost,” added the king, “ hadst thou not 
come to me.” 

‘He now turned to Satyayajnya, the son of Pulusha, saying; 
“Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of PaACHiNAYboAr” 
“ The sun,” answered he, “ O venerable king !” “ Varied is that [por- 
tion of the] universal self, which thou dost worship as the soul ; and, 
therefore, in thy family, many various forms are seen ; a car yoked with 
mares, and treasure, together with female slaves, surround thee; thou 
dost consume food, and contemplate a pleasing object. Whoever wor- 
ships this, for the universal soul, has the same enjoyments, and finds reli- 
gious occupations iu his family. But this is only the eye of soul. Thop 
hadst been blind,” said the king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

* He next addressed Indradyumna, the son of Bhaleavi : “ Whom 

dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of Vyaghrapad.” “Air,” 

0 

replied he, “ O venerable king!” “ Diffused is that portion of the univer- 
sal self, which thou dost worship as the soul ; numerous offerings reaeh 
thee ; many tracts of cars follow thee : thou dost consume food : thou 
viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for the universal soul, 
enjoys food and contemplates a beloved object : and has religious occu- 
pations in his family. But this is only the breath of soul. Thy breath 
had expired,” said the king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

VoL. VHI. 3 O 
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‘ He then interrogated Jaha, the son of Sabcara'csht a : “ Whom 
dost thou worship as the soul, O son of Sabcara'cshta ?" “ The ethe* 
rial element,” said he, “ O venerable king 1” “ Abundant is that universal 
self, whom thou dost worship as the soul ; and, therefore, thou likewise 
dost abound with progeny and wealth. Thou dost consume food ; thou 
viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for the universal 
soul, consumes food, and sees a beloved object; and has religious occu- 
pations in his family. Bat this is only the trunk of soul. Thy trunk 
hod corrupted,” said the king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

* He afterwards inquired of Vudila, the son of As'watara'swa : 
“ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of Vta'ohbapad?*' 
“Water,” said he, “O venerable king!” “ Rich is that universal self, 
whom thou dost worship as the soul; and, tlierefore, art thou opulent 
and thriving. Thou dost consume food ; thou viewest a favourite object. 
Whoever worships this, for tlie universal soul, ‘partakes of similar enjoy- 
ments, contemplates as dear an object^ and has religious occupations in 
his family. But this is only the abdomen of the soul. Thy bladder 
had burst,” said the king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘ Lastly, he interrogated Udda'laca, the son of Ahun'a. “ Whom 
dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant of'GbrAJiA ?” “ The earth,” 
said he, “ O venerable king T “ Constant is that universal self, whom 
thou dost worship as the soul: and, therefore, thou remainest steady, 
with offspring and with cattle. Thou dost consume food ; thou viewest 
a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for the universal soul, shaves 
like enjoyments, and views as beloved an object, and has religious occu- 
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pfttions in his family. But this forms toAy the feet of the soul. Thy 
feet had been lame,” said the king, faadst thou not come to me.” 

* He thus addressed them [collectively] : “ You consider this universal 
soul, as it were an individual being; and you partake of distinct en- 
joyment. But he, who worships, as the universal soul, that which is 
known by its [manifested] portions, and is inferred [from consciousness], 
enjoys nourishment in all worlds, in all beings, in all souls : his head is 
splendid, like that of this universal soul; his eye is similarly varied; 
his breath is equally diffused; his trunk is no less abundant; bis ab- 
domen is alike full ; and his feet are the earth ; his breast is the altar ; 
his hair is the sacred grass ; his heart, the household fire; his mind, the 
consecrated flame ; and his mouth, the oblation. 

“ The food, which first reaches him, should be solemnly offered : and 
the first oblation, which he makes, he should present with these words : 
** Be thb oblation to breath eflteaeious.” Thus breath is satisfied ; and, 
in that the eye is satiate; and, in the eye, the sun is content; and, in 
the son, the sky is gratified ; and, in the sky, heaven and the sun, and 
whatever is dependant, become replete : and after that, he himself [who 
eats] is fully gratified witli offspring and cattle; with vigour proceeding 
from food, and splendour arising from holy observances *. 


* Several similar paragraphs, respecting four other oblations, so presented to other inspira* 
lions of air, are here omitted for the sake of brevity. The taking of a mouthful, by an orthodox 
Hindu theologian, is considered as an efficacious oblation : and deQominated Pr(in6gnih6tra, 

302 
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“ But whoever makes an oblation to fire, being unacquainted with the 
universal soul, acts in the same manner, as one who throws lii'e coals 
into ashes : while he, who presents an oblation, possessing that know- 
ledge, has made an oflering in all worlds, in all beings, in all souls. As 
the tip of dry grass, which is cast into the fire, readily kindles ; so are 
all the faults of that man consumed. He, who knows this, has only 
presented an oblation to the universal soul, even though he knowingly 
give the residue to a Ch&ndala. For, on this point, a text is [preserved] : 
“ As, in this world, hungry infants press round their mother; so do all 
beings await the holy oblation : they await the holy oblation.” 

Another Upamshad of the S&mmkda belongs to the S&dhd of the Tala- 
mcdras. It is called, the “ Cinishita” or, “ Cina" Upanishad, from 
the word, or words, with which it opens : and, as appears from San- 
cara’s commentary*, this treatise is the ninth chapter (ad'hyaya) of the 
work, from which it is extracted. It is comprised in four sections ( c'han!- 
da). The form is that of a dialogue between instructors and their pupils. 
The subject is, as in other Upanishads, a disquisition on abstruse and mys- 
tical theology. I shall not make any extract frenn it, but proceed to de- 
scribe the fourth and last Vida. 


* I have S'ancara's glow, with the illustrationi of fahi annotator, and the ample commentary 
of Crishna'nanda: besides a separate gloss, with annotations, on the similar Ufanidtad be- 
huiging to the At'karvoeeda. 
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On the At’habva-ve'da. 


The Sanhita, or collection of prayers and invocations, belonging to 
the A'tharvau'a, is comprised in twenty books (ednda), subdivided into 
sections hymns and verses ('ri'cAJ. Another mode of 

flivision by' chapters ('prfl/>d<aca^ is also indicated. The number of verses 
is stated at 6015 ; the sections exceed a hundred ; and the hymns amount 
to more than seven hundred and sixty. Tlie number of chapters is forty 
nearly. 

A passage from this V6da was quoted by Sir "W. Jones in his essay 
on the literature of the Hindus * ; and a version of it was given, as a spe- 
cimen of the language and style of the A't'har-vana. That passage com- 
prises the whole of vhe forty-third hymn of the nineteenth book J. In 
the beginning of the same book, I find a hymn (numbered as the sixth) 
which is almost word for word the same with that, which has been be- 
fore cited from the thirty-first chapter of the white Yajush J. Some of 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. p. 317» 

t Sir W. Jones cites it, as from the first book ; I suspect, that, in Colonel Polier’s copy, the 
iiineteentli book might stand first in the volume. It does so, in General Martin’s transcript, 
though the colophon bo correct. I have another, and very complete, copy of this Vida. 
General Martin’s, which I also possess, b defective : containing only the ten first and the two 
last books. An ancient fragment, also in my possession, does not extend beyond the sixth. 

t Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII. p. S51. 
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the veraes are indeed transposed, and here and there a word differs : for 
example, it opens by describing the primeval man (purusha) with a thou* 
sand arms, instead of a thousand heads. The purport is, nevertheless, 
the same ; and it is needless, therefore, to insert a version of it in this 
place. 

The next hymn, in the same book, includes an important passage. 
It names the twenty-eight asterism's in their order, beginning with Crit~ 
tied : and seems to refer the solstice to the end of As'Ushd, or beginning 
of Maghd. I call it an important passage ; first, because it shows, that 
the introduction of the twenty-eighth asterism is as ancient as,the.^^'Aar- 
va-veda; and, secondly, because it authorises a presumption, that the whole 
of that Vkda, like this particular hymn, may have been composed when 
the solstice was reckoned in the middle, or at the end, of As'Ushd*^ and 
the origin of the Zodiac was placed at the beginning of Cr'ltticd. On the 
obvious conclusion, respecting the age of the Vida, I shall enlarge in ano- 
ther place. 

An incantation, which appears to be the same that is mentioned by 
Sir W. Jones t, occurs in the fourth section of the nineteenth book. It 
is indeed a tremendous incantation ; especially the three Suctas, or hymns, 
which are numbered 28, S9> and 30. A single line will be a suflkient 
specimen of these imprecations, in which, too, there is much sameness. 


* Tlie middle of A^Udt6, if the divisions be twenty-seven, and its end, when they are twenty- 
eight equal portions, give the same place for the colure. 
t Amtie Researches, Vol. I. p. 348. 
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‘ Destroy, O sacred grass *, my foes ; exterminate my enemies ; an- 
nihilate all those, who hate me, O precious gem !’ 

The Atharoa->o6da, as is well known, contains many forms of impre- 
cation for the destruction of enemies. Bat it must not be inferred, that 
such is the chief subject of that V6da; since it also contains a great 
number of prayers for safety and for tlie averting of calamities : and, like 
die other Vidas, numerous hymns to the gods, with prayers to be used at 
solemn rites and religious exercises, excepting such as are named Yajmfa. 

The Gbpat'ha Br&hman'a appears to belong to the second part of this 
Vida. Not having seen a commentaiy, nor an index, of this work, I 
can only speak of it from a copy in my possession : this contains five 
chapters (prap&taca), with the date of the transcript | and name of the 
transcriber, at the end of tlie fifth, as is usual in the coloplion at the close 
of a volume. 

The first chapter of this Gbpat'iia Br/ikman'a traces tlie origin of the 
universe from Brahtne; and it appears from the fourth section of this 
chapter, that At’harvan is considered as a Brajupati appointed ly 
Brahme to create and protect subordinate beings. 

In the fifth cliapter, several remarkable passages, identifying the prime- 
val person (purusha) the year (samvatsara), convey marked allusions 
to the calendar. In one place (the fifth section), besides stating the year 


• Darhha, Poa Cynosuroidcs. 
t It is dated at Mat'hw'd, in the year (Samvat) 1732. 
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to contain twelve or thirteen lunar months, the subdivision of that period 
is pursued to 360 days; and, thence, to \0,%00 mukurtas, or hours. 

I proceed to notice the most remarkable part of the At'karoa-v^da, con- 
sisting of the theological treatises, entitled Vpanishads, which are ap- 
pendant on it. They are computed at fifty-two : but this number is com- 
pleted by reckoning, as distinct UpanisJiads, different parts of a single 
tract. Four such treatises, comprising eight Upanishads, together with 
six of those before described as appertaining to other Vidas, arc per- 
petually cited in dissertations on the Viddnta *. Others are either more 
sparingly, or not at all, quoted. 

It may be here proper to explain what is meant by Upanishad. In dic- 
tionaries, this term is made equivalent to Rekesya, which signifies mys- 
teiy. This last term is, in fact, frequently employed by Menu, and other 
ancient authors, where the commentators understand Upanishads to be 
meant. But neither the etymology, nor the acceptation, of the word, 
which is now to be explained, has any direct connexion with the idea 
of secrecy, concealment, or mystery. Its proper meaning, according 
to Sancara, Sa'yan'a, and all the commentators, is divine science, 
or the knowledge of Goo : and, according to the same authorities, it is 
equally applicable to theology itself, and to a book in which this science 
is taught. Its derivation is from the verb sad (shad-lri ), to destroy, to 

* The Cina and CKMndogya from the Simaeida; the Vrihad iran'yofa and b'6eas'yn 
from the white Yajmh, and the Taiitirij/aca from the black Yajush ; the Aitartya from the 
Blgv^da ; and the CaVha, Pras^na, Mun'daca^ and Mdn'dicya from the AVharvan'a. To these 
should be added, the Nnsttdia tdpamya. 
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move, or to wear}', preceded by the prepositions upa near, and ni con- 
tinually, or nis certainly. The sense, properly deducible from this eU - 
mology, according to the different explanations given by comincntatois, 
invariably points to the knowledge of the divine perfections, and to the 
consequent attainment of beatitude through exemption from passions *. 

Tlie whole of the Indian theology is professedly founded on the Upani- 
shads f. Those, which have been before described, have been shown to 
be extracts from the VSda. The rest are also considered as appertaining 
to the Indian scripture : it docs not, however, clearly appear, whethei' 
they are detached essays, or have been extracted from a Brdhman'a of 
the At'harva-vMa. I have not found any of them in the Sanhild of the 
At'haroaria, nor in the GbpaCha Brdhman'a. 

In the best copies of the fifty-two UpanishadsX, 7he first fifteen arc 
stated to have been taken from the Saunaciyas, whose S'dc'hd seems to be 
the principal one of the At'harva-veda. The remaining thirty-seven ap- 


* Sancara, and AnandaVrama on the Vrihad dran'yaca ; as also the commentaries on 
other Upaniahads: especially Sancara on the Other authors concur in assigning 

the same acceptation and etymology, to the word : they vary, only, in the mode of reconciling 
the derivation with the sense. 

t It is expressly so affirmed in the Veddnta sdra. v. 3. 

I I possess an excellent copy, which corresponds with one transcribed for Mr. Rlaqijiere, 
from a similar collection of Upmishads belonging to the late Sir W. Jones. In two other 
copies, which I also obtained at Benares^ the arrangement differs, and several Upaniahads are 
inserted, the genuineness of which is questionable ; while others are admitted, which belong 
exclusively to the Ytgurvida, 

You VITL 3 P 
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pertain to various S'dc'hh, mostly to that of the PaippaUdis: but some 
of them, as will be shown, are borrowed from other V^das. 

The Mmidaca, divided into six sections unequally distributed in two 
parts, is the first Upanishad of the A't'harvan'a ; and is also one of the 
most important, for the doctrines which it contains. It has been fully 
illustrated by Sancara, whose gloss is assisted by the annotations of 
Anandajnya'na. The opening of this Upanishad, comprising the whole 
of the first section, is here subjoined. 

‘ Brahma' wais first of the gods, framer of the universe, guardian of 
the world. He taught the knowledge of God, which is the foundation 
of all science, to his eldest son At’harva. That holy science, which 
Brahma' revealed to At’harvan *, was communicated by him to Angir, 
who transmitted it to Satyavaha, the descendant of Buaradwa'ja : 
and this son of Buaradwa'ja imparted the traditional science to An- 
giras. 

‘ S'aunaca, or the son ofSuNACA, a mighty householder, addressing 
Anoiras with due respect, asked “ What is it, O venerable sage, 
through which, when known, this universe is understood 

‘ To him the holy personage thus replied: ‘‘Two sorts of science must 


• Sancara remark^ t)mt At'harva, or At’harvan, may have been the first creature, 
in one of the many nio<ies of creation, which have been practised bv Brahma. 
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be distinguished; as they, who know God, declare: tlie supreme science, 
and another. This other is the RigvSda, the Yajurvida, the Sammhda, 
the Ai'hay'va-vMa* ; the rules of accentuation, the rites of religion, 
grammar, the glossary and explanation of obscure terms, prosody, and 
astronomy: also the Itihha and Puraiia; and logic, with the rules 
of interpretation, and the system of moral duties. 

“ But the supreme science is that, by which this unY>erishable [nature] is 
ajiprehended ; invisible [or imperceptible, as is that nature] : not to be 
seized; nor to be deduced ; devoid of colour ; destitute of eyes and ears; 
without hands or feet, yet ever variously pervading all : minute, unalter- 
able ; and contemplated by the wise for the source of beings. 

“ As the spider spins and gathers back [its thread] ; as plants sprout 
on the earth ; as hairs grow on a living person : so is tliis universe, here, 
produced from the unperishable nature. By contemplation, the vast one 
germinates ; from him, food [or body] is produced ; and thence, succes- 
sively, breath, mind, real [elements], worlds, and immortality arising from 
[good] deeds. The omniscient is profound contemplation, consisting in 
the knowledge of him, who knows all : and, from that, the [manifested] 
vast one, as well as names, forms, and food, proceed : and this is truth.” 

The Pras'na, which is the second Upanlshad, and ec|u:illy important 
with the first, consists, like it, of six sections ; and has been similarly 


* Meaning llic prayers coutauied in tlie four Vidas, diyoineil from theology. 

3 P 2 
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interpreted by S'ancara and Ba'lacrYsbk'a *. In this dialogue, SoceVa, 
the son of Bharadwa'ja, Sattaca'ma, descended from S’lvi, Saury- 
a'yaki, a remote descendant of the Sun, but belonging to the family of 
Garga, Caus'alya, surnamed A'sSyala'yana, or son of As'wala, 
Vaidarbhi of the race of BhrYgu, together with Caband’hi', surnamed 
Ca'tya'yana, or descendant of Catya, are introduced as seeking the 
knowledge of theology, and applying to Pippaea'da for instruction. 
They successively interrogate him concerning the origin of creatures, the 
nature of the gods, the union of life with body, and the connexion of 
thoughts with the soul. 

The nine succeeding Upanishads (from the 3d to the 1 1 th) are of inferior 
importance, and have been left unexplained by the M^iters on the V6- 
danta, because they do not directly relate to the Sarlraca, or theological 
doctrine respecting the nature of the soult. They are enumerated in 
the margin 

The Mariducya follows, and consists of four parts, each constituting 
a distinct Upanishad. Tliis abstruse treatise, comprising the most mate- 
rial doctrines of the Vtdunta, has been elucidated by the labours of 
Gaud'apa'da, and S'ancara. Gaud'apa'da's commentary is assisted 
by the notes of AKANDACtui, 


* I Iiave several copies of the text, besides commentaries on both Upenish 4 id 8 , 

t This reason is a^si;L'ned by the annotator on S'ancara's gloss, at the beginning of his 
notes on the Mun'dacaVpanishad. 

X 3cl Jirnhmt-vhly/t. 4tli CshvricH, 5th ChuUea, 6fh and 7th AVharva’'8'iras, 8th 
OurUta, pih iWtf/o/. loih Brahma, l\th Pr^n^gtiihCfra, 
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Among the miscellaneous Upanishads, the first thirteen (from the l6th 
to the £8th) have been left uncommented by the principal expounders of 
the VManta, for a reason before-mentioned. The names of these Upa- 
imhads will be found in the subjoined note *. 

Tire following six (from the 29th to the 34th,) constitute the Nr'isinha 
Tdpanipa ; five of them compose the PArva Tiipanlya, or first part of the 
Upanishad so called ; and the last, and most important, is entitled Uttm'a 
T&panlya. It has been expounded by Gaud'apa'da, as the first part (if 
Xiot the v/ho\e Upanisliad) has been by SANCARAf. Tlie object of this 
treatise appears to be the identifying of NrJsinua with all the gods: 
but, so far as I comprehend its meaning (for I have not sufficiently ex- 
amined it to pronounce confidently on this point,) the fabulous incarna- 
tion of V isHNu, in the shape of a vast lion, does not seem to be at all 
intended; and the name of NuKsinha is applied to the divinity, with a 
superlative import, but with no apparent allusion to that fable. 

The two next Upanishads constitute the first and second parts of the 
C(Whaca, or Valli, or Cat'havalli (for the name varies in different 
copies). It belongs properly to the Yajwvida, as before-mentioned; 


• 161I1 J71h Wrfa-rwrfM. IRlb Brahmr-vindu. l.Olli Amrila-r'mdu. 20tii 

lyhyAmMndUt 2 1st Ttj6^vinUtt^ 23d Yo^a-iatua, 24tli Sannydsa, 

25tli Arwiiya or Arun'i-y6ga, 2()tb CaitChasrutU 27tb Pin'da, 2Slh 4(m&. 

t I havo several copies of the text, and of ClAU i>'APADA*s coininentary ; with a single 
transcript of Sancaea’s gloss on llie five lirst of the treatises entitled TaptmUa, 
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but it is usually cited from the At'haroarla\ and lias been commented, 
as appertaining to this Vida^ by S'ancaba, and by Ba'lacrKshn'a *. 

It comprises six sections, severally entitled Valli; but constituting 
two chapters (ad'hydya), dexiommaXed. Purva-valli zxidUttara’^callL The 
dialogue is supported by Mr'ityu, or death, and the prince NACiiici;- 
TA s whom iiis father, Va'jasbavasa, consigned to Yama, being pro- 
voked by the boy’s importunately asking him, (through zeal, however, 
for the success of a sacrifice performed to ensure universal conquest,) 
“ to whom wilt thou give me?” Yama receives Nachice'tas with ho- 
nour, and instructs him in theology, by which beatitude and exemption 
from worldly sufferings may be attained, through a knowledge of the 
true nature of the soul, and its identity with the supreme being. The 
doctrine is similar to that of other principal 

The Chhhita, or Cena Vpanishad, is the thirty-seventh of the At'har- 
xaiia, and agrees, almost word for word, with a treatise bearing the 
same title, and belonging to a S'ttc'ha of the Sdmtwida. S'ancaba has, 
liowever, written separate commentaries on both, for the sake of ex- 
hibiting their different interpretations t- Both commentaries have, as- 
usual, been annotated. 


• The commentary of S' AN CAR a is, as usual, concise and perspicuous; and that of Ba'la- 
citisiiN'A, copious but clear. Besides their commentaries, and several copies of the text, to* 
I'clhcr with a parsipliiasc hy Vidya'banya, I have found X\mUpanishad forming a chapter 
in a Bruhmana, which is marked as belonging to the Shnatida, and which I conjecture to be- 
thc Patielut via >■8 Brahnuma of that Ffda, 

1 Here, m in other instances, 1 speak from copies in my possession. 
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A short Upanishad, entitled Ndrayand, is followed by two others (39tb 
and 40th), which form the first and second parts of the Vr'ihan Ndrdyatia. 
This corresponds, as before-mentioned, with an Upanishad, bearing the 
same title, and terminating the A'rariya of the Taittiriya Yajurvida. 

On the three subsequent Upanishads I shall offer no remarks ; they have 
not been commented among such as relate to the VMdnta; and I have not 
aseertained whence they are extracted *. 

Under the name of Amndavalti and Bhr'igu-'valli, two Upanishads 
follow (44th and 45th), which have been already noticed as extracts 
from the A'rariya of the black Yajiish, distinguished by the titles of Tait- 
tiriya and Varun'i. 

The remaining seven are unexplained by commentators on 

the Vlddnta. They are, indeed, sufficiently easy, not to require a laboured 
interpretation ; but there is room to regret the want of an ancient com- 
mentary, which might assist in determining whether these Upanishads 
be genuine. The -reason of this remark will be subsequently explained. 

Entertaining no doubts concerning the genuineness of the other works, 
which have been here described, I think it, ne\ ei theless, proper to state 


• Tbcir titles are, 41st )^arv (tjmnhhatMira. 4Cd llama. And 4 jd Parama hansa. 
f 4()t!i (iartida. 4rth Cilit^ni-rudra. 'l.stir and 4<)th Jtima fiipaii'iifa, first and -coiikJ 
parts. 50i\\ Can afi/e. BlulJdbala, b'id jl/rama. 
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some of the reasons on which my belief of their authenticity is founded. 
It appears necessary to do so, since a late author has abruptly pronounced 
the Vidas to be forgeries *. 

It has been already mentioned, that the practice of reading the prin- 
cipal Vidas in superstitious modes, tends to preserve the genuine text. 
Copies, prepared for such modes of recital, are spread in various parts 
of India, especially Bemres, Jeyenagar, and the banks of the Gdd&virt. 
Interpolations and forgeries have become impracticable since this usage 
has been introduced : and the Rigvida, and both the Yajushes, belong- 
ing to the several S’dc'hds, in which that custom has been adopted, have 
been, therefore, long safe from alteration. 

Tlie explanatory table of contents, belonging to the several Vidas, also 
tends to ensure the purity of the text ; since the subject and length of 
each passage are therein specified. The index, again, is itself secured 
from alteration by more than one exposition of its meaning, in the form 
of a perpetual commentary. . 

It is a received and well grounded opinion of the learned in India, 
that no book is altogether safe from changes and interpolations until 
it have been commented : but when once a gloss has been published, 
no fabrication could afterwards succeed ; because the perpetual commen- 
tary notices every passage, and, in general, explains every word. 


* Mr. Pinkerton, in his Modem Geography, Yel. 11. 
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Commentaries on the ySdas themselves exist, which testify the au- 
thenticity of the text. Some are stated to have been composed in early 
times: I shall not, however, rely on any 'but those to which I can 
with certainty refer. I have fragments ©fUvATA’s gloss; the greatest 
part of Sayan'a’s on several VMas; and a complete one by Mahid’hara 
on a single Vida. I also possess nearly the whole of S'ancara’s com- 
mentary on \\ic Upanishads ; and a part of Gaud'apa'da's ; with others, 
by different authors of less note. 

The genuineness of the commentaries, again, is secured by a crowd of 
annotators, whose works expound every passage in the original gloss; 
and whose annotations are again interpreted by others. This observation 
is particularly applicable to the most important parts of the Vidas, which, 
as is natural, are the most studiously and elaborately explained. 

The Niructa, with its copious commentaries on the obsolete words and 
passages of scripture, further authenticates the accuracy of the text, as 
tliere explained. Tlie references, and quotations, in those works, agree 
with the text of the Vidas, as we now find it 

The grammar of die Sanscrit language contains rules applicable to the 
anomalies of the ancient dialect. The many and voluminous commen- 
taries on that, and on other parts of the grammar, abound in exam- 
ples cited from the Vedas: and here, also, the pix'sent text is coiisopant 
to those ancient quotations. 


Philosophical works, especially the numerous commentaiies on the 
VoL. VIII. 3 Q 
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aphorisms of the Mim&nsd and Viddnta, illustrate and support every 
position advanced in them, by ample quotations from the Vidas. Tlie 
object of the MiitUmsd is to establish the cogency of precepts contained 
in scripture, and to furnish maxims for its interpretation; and, for the 
same purpose, rules of reasoning, from which a system of logic is de- 
ducible. The object of the Vid&nta is to illustrate the system of mystical 
theology taught by the supposed revelation, and to show its application 
to the enthusiastic pursuit of unimpassioned perfection and mystical in- 
tercourse with the divinity. Both are closely connected with the Vidas: 
and here, likewise, the authenticity of the text is supported by ancient 
references and citations. 

Numerous collections of aphorisms, by ancient authors*, on religious 
ceremonies, contain, in every line, references to passages of the Vidas, 
Commentaries on these aphorisms cite the passages at greater length. 
Separate treatises also interpret the prayers used at divers ceremonies. Ri- 
tuals, some ancient, others moden^ contain a full detml of the ceremonial, 
with all the prayers which are to be recited at the various religious rites 
for which they are formed. Such rituals are extant^ not only for cere- 
monies which are constantly observed, but for others which are rarely 
practised ; and even for such as have been long since disused. In all. 


• Tlie S&trM of A's'wala'yana, Sa'nc’hya'yana, Baudd’ba'yaka, Ca'tta'tana, 
Lat'a'yana, Go'bhila, A'fastamba, &c. 

These, appertaining to various Sdc’hds of the Vidas, constitute the calpa, or ^stem of reli- 
gious observances. I have here enumerated a feW only. The Ibt might be much enlarged,, 
from my own collection ; and stilt niore so, from quotations by various compilers : for the 
original works, and their commentaries, as well as compilations from them, are very numerona. 
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the passages taken from the Vidas agree with the text of tlie general com- 
pilation. 

Tire Indian legislators, with their commentators, and the copious digests 
and compilations from their works, frequently refer to the Vidas; espe- 
cially on those points of the law which concern religion. Here also the 
references are consistent with the present text of the Inddan scripture. 

Writers on ethics sometimes di*aw from the Vidas illoatrations of moral 
maxims ; and quote from their holy writ, passages at full length, in sup- 
port of ethical precepts*. These quotations are found to agree with the 
received text of the sacred books. 

Citations from the Indian scripture occur in every branch of lite- 
rature, studied by orthodox Hindus. Astronomy, so far as it relates to 
the calendar, has frequent occasion for reference to the Vidas, Medical 
writers sometimes cite them ; and even annotators on profane poets oc- 
casionally refer to this authority, in explaining passages which contain 
allusions to the sacred text. 

Even the writings of the heritical sects exhibit quotations from tlie 
Vidas. I have met with such in the books of the Jainas, unattended by 
any indication of their doubting the genuineness of the original, though 
they do not receive its doctrines, nor acknowledge its cogency f. 


* A work entitled NHi manjari is an instance of this mode of treating moral subjects. 

t Tlie S'atapaffM Brdhmana, especially tiie 14th book» or Vrihaddranyaca, is repeatedly 
cited, with exact references to the nuiuben of the chapters and sections, in a frugnient of a trea- 
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In all these branches of Indian literature, while perusing or consulting 
the works of various authors, I have found perpetual references to the 
Vidas, and have frequently verified the quotations. On this ground I de- 
fend the authentic text of the Indian scripture, as it is now extant; and 
although the passages which I have so verified are few, compared with 
the great volume of the Vidas, yet I have sufficient grounds to argue, that 
no skill, in the nefarious arts of forgery and falsification, could be equal 
to i he arduous task of fabricating large works, to agree with the very 
numerous citations, pervading thousands of volumes, composed on diverse 
aubjects, in every branch of literature, and dispersed through the various 
nations of Hindus inhabiting Hindustan, and the Dekhin. 

If any part of what is now received as the Vida, cannot stand the test 
of such a comparison, it may be rejected, as at least doubtful, if not cer- 
tainly spurious. Even such parts as cannot be fully confirmed by a strict 
scrutiny, must be either received with caution, or be set aside as ques- 
tionable. I shall point out parts of the fourth Vida, which I consider 
to be in this predicament. But, witli the exceptions now indicated, the 
various portions of the Vidas, which have been examined, are as yet free 
from such suspicion ; and, until they are impeached by more than vague 
assertion, have every title to be admitted as genuine copies of books, which 
(however little deserving of it) have been long held in reverence by the 
Hindus. 

I am apprised that this opinion will find opponents, who are inclined 


tise by a Jainn author, the communication of which I owe to Mr. Spekb, among other 
fragments collected by the late Capt. Hoars, and purchased at the sale of that genileihan’s 
hbraiy. 
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to dispute the whole of Indian literature, and to consider it all as consist- 
ing of forgeries, fabricated within a few years, or, at best, in the last few 
ages. This appears to be grounded on assertions and conjectures, which 
were inconsfiderately hazarded, and which have been eagerly received, 
and extravagantly strained. 

In the first place, it should be observed, that a work must not be has- 
tily condemned as a forgery, because, on examination, it appears not to 
have been really written by the person whose name is usually coupled 
with quotations from it. For if the very work itself show that it does 
not purport to be written by that person, the safe conclusion is, that it 
was never meant to be ascribed to him. Thus the ‘two principal codes of 
Hindu law are usually cited as Menu’s and Ya'jnyawalcya’s : but in 
the codes themselves, those are dialogists, not authors: and the best 
commttilators expressly declare, that these institutes were written by other 
persons than Menu and Ya'jnyawalcya*. The Surya Sidd'haMa is not 
pretended to have been written by Meya : but he is introduced as re- 
ceiving instruction from a partial incarnation of the San ; and their con- 
versation constitutes a dialogue, which is recited by another person in a 
different company. The text of the S&nc'hya philosophy, from which 
the sect of Budd’ha seems to have borrowed its doctrines, is not the 
work of Capila himself, though vulgarly ascribed to him ; but it purports 
to be composed by TsVara CnisHNA; and he is stated to have received 
the doctrine mediately from Capila, through successive teachers, after its 


* Vijnya'nayo'gi, abo named Vijnya'ne's'wara, who commented the inslitutes which 
bear the name of Ya'jntawalcya, states the text to be an abridgement by a dificrent author. 
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publication by Fakchas'ic'ha, who had been hineiself instructed by 
Asubi, the pupil of Capila. 

To adduce more instances would be tedious: they abound in every 
branch of science. Among works, the authors of which are unknown, 
and which, therefore, as usual, are vulgarly ascribed to some celebrated 
name, many contain undisguised evidence of a more nu>dem date. Such 
are those parts of Purhuu, in which the prophetic style is assumed, 
because they relate to events posterior to the age of the persons who are 
speakers in the dialogue. Thus Budd’ha is mentioned under various 
names in the Matsya^ Vithnu^ BMgaoata, Gmruda, Nrisinha, and other 
purarias. I must not omit to notice, that SancabVcua'kta, the great 
commentator on the abstrusest parts of the Vidas^ is celebrated, in the 
Vrihad d'harma purhia*, as an incarnation of Vishnu; and Gaud'apa'pa 
is described, in the Samara vyeya^ as the pupil of Suca the son of 
Vya'sa f. 

I do not mean to say, that forgeries are not sometimes committed; 
or that books are not counterfeited, in whole or in part. Sir W. Jones, 
Mr. Blaquieke, and myself, have detected interpolations. Many greater 
forgeries have been attempted: some have for a time succeeded, and 


* In tlie 78lh chapter of tlie 2d part This b the Purina mentioned hy me with doubt 
in a former essay. 1 have since procured a copy of it. 

t If thu were not a fable, the real age of Vya'sa might be hence ascertained ; and, con- 
sequently, the period when the Vidas were arranged in their present form. GoVnmANA'THA, 
the instructor of S'ancaba, is stated foliave been the pupil of Gauo'apa'ua ; and, according 
to the traditions generally received in the peninsula of Aidm, S'ancara lived litUe. more than 
eight hundred years ago. 


1 
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been ultimately discovered: in regard to others, detection has imme- 
diately overtaken the fraudulent attempt. A conspicuous instance of sys- 
tematic fabrication, by which Captain Wilfobd was for a time deceived, 
has been brought to light, as has been fully stated by that gentleman. 
But though some attempts have been abortive, others may doubtless have 
succeeded. 1 am myself inclined to adopt an opinion supported by many 
learned Hindus, who consider the celebrated Sri Bhdgavata as the work 
of a grammarian, supposed to have lived about six hundred years ago. 

In this, as in several other instances, some of which I shall have like* 
wise- occasion to notice, the learned among the Hindus have resisted the 
impositions that have been attempted. Many others might be stated, 
where no imposition has been either practised or intended. In Europe, 
as well as in the East, works are often published anonymously, with fic 
titious introductions : and diverse compositions, the real authors of which 
are not known, have, on insufficient grounds, been dignified with cele- 
brated names. To such instances, which are frequent every where, tlie 
imputation of forgery does not attach. 

In Europe too, literary forgeries have been committed, both in ancient 
and modem times. The poems ascribed to Orpheus, are generally ad- 
mitted not to have been composed by that poet, if, indeed, he ever ex- 
isted. Nani, or Annius, of Viterbo, is now universally considered as 
an impostor, notwitbstaiuling the defence of bis publication, and of him- 
self, by some among the learned of his age. In our own country, and 
in recent times, literary frauds have been not unfrequent. But a native 
of India, who should retort the charge, and argue from a few instances, 
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that the whole literature of Europe, which is held ancient, consists of 
modern forgeries, would be justly censured for his presumption. 

We must not then indiscriminately condemn the whole literature 
of India. Even Father Hardouiit, when he advanced a similar paradox 
respecting the works of ancient writers, excepted some compositions of 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, and Pliny. 

It is necessary in this country, as every where else,- to be guarded 
against literary impositions. But doubt and suspicion should not be 
carried to an extreme length. Some fabricated works, some interpo- 
lated passages, will be detected by the sagacity of critics in the progress 
of researches into the learning of the east : but the greatest part of the 
books, received by the learned among the Hindus, will assuredly be found 
genuine. I do not doubt that the Vidas, of which an account has been 
here given, will appear to be of this description. 

In pronouncing them to be genuine, I mean to say, that they are the 
same compositions, which, under the same title of Vida, have been re- 
vered by Hindus for hundreds, if not thousands, of years. I think 
it probable, that they were compiled by Dwa'pa'tana, tlie person who 
is said to have collected them, and who is thence surnamed Vy6sa, or the 
compiler. I can perceive no difficulty -in admitting, that those passages, 
which are now ascribed to human authors, either as the R'ishis, or 
as the reciters of the text, were attributed to the same persons so long 
ago as when the compilation was made; and probably, in most in- 
stances, those passages were really composed by the alleged authors. 
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Concerning such texts as are assigned to divine persons, according to 
Hindu mythology, it may be fairly concluded, that the true writers of 
them were not known when the compilation was made ; and, for this 
reason, they were assigned to fabulous personages. 

The different portions which constitute the Vidas, must have been 
written at various times. Tlie exact period when they were compiled, 
or that in which the greatest part was composed, cannot be dcteraiined 
witli accuracy and confidence, from any facts yet ascertained. But the 
country may ; since many rivers of India are mentioned in more than one 
text : and, in regard to the period, 1 incline to think, that the cere- 
monies called Yajnya, and the prayers to be recited at those ceremonies, 
are as old as the calendar, which purports to have been framed for such 
religious rites. 

To each Vida a treatise, under the title of Jybtish, is annexed, which 
explains the adjustment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the 
proper periods for the performance of religious duties. It is adapted to 
the comparison of solar and lunar time with the vulgar or civil year ; 
and was evidently formed in the infancy of astronomical knowledge. 
From the rules delivered in the treatises which I have examined* 
it appears, that the cycle (YugaJ there employed, is a period of five 


* I have several copies of one such treatise, besides a commentary on tlie JyotUk of the 
Rigvfda, by an unknown author; which in accordingly assigned to a fabulous personage, 
Sb'sha wa'ga. 


VoL. VlII. 
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\ cars only. The month is lunar; but at the eml, and in the middle, of 
tlic quinquennial period, an intercalation is admitted, by doubling one- 
month. Accordingly, the cycle comprises three common lunar years, 
and two, which contain thirteen lunations each. The year is divided 
into six seasons; and each month into half months. A complete lunation 
is measured by thirty lunar days; some one of which must of course, 
pi alternate months, be sunk, to make the dates agree with the nycthemera. 
For this purpose, the sixty-seqond day appears to be deducted'* **: and thus 
the cycle of five years -consists of I860 lunar days, or 1830 nycthemera; 
subject to a further correction, for the excess of nearly four days above 
the true sidereal year ; but the exact quantity of this correction, and the 
method of making it, according to this caletidar, have ‘ not been yet 
sufficiently investigated to be here stated. The zodiac is divided into 
twenty-seven asterisms, or signs, the first of which, both in the Jy6tish 
and in the Vklas, is Crittica, or the Pleiads. The place of the colures, 
according to these astronomical treatises, will be forthwith mentioned; 
but none of them hint at a motion of the eejuinoxes. The measure of a 
day by tliirty hours, and that of an hour by sixty minutes, are explained; 
and the method of constructing a clepsydra is taught 

This ancient Hindu calendar, corresponding, in its divisions of time, and 
in the assigned origin of the ecliptic, with several passages of the Vidas, is 
evidently the foundation of that which, after successive corrections, is 


* The Afhenum year was regulated in a similar manner ; but, according to Geminus, it 

was the sixly-third day, which was deducted. Perhaps this Hindu calendar may assist in ex- 
plaining the Grecian system of lunar months. 
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now received by the Hindus throiigliout India. The progress of those 
corrections may be traced, from the cycle of five *, to one of sixty lunar 
years (which is noticed in manv : opular treatises on the calendar, and in 
the commentary of the Jyotixfi); and thence, to one of sixty years of 
Jupiter; and, finally, to the greater astronomical periods of twelve 
thousand years of the gods, and a hundred years of Brahma'. But the 
history of Indian astronomy is not the subject of this essay. I shall only 
cite, from the treatises here referred to, a passage in which the then place 
of the colures is stated. 

* Swar dcramitk somarcau yadi s&cani savasavau; sydt tadddiytigam, m&g- 
has, tapas, s'uclo, 'yanan hy udac. 

‘ Prapadyitd s'ravisht'hddau sdryachandramasdv udac; sdrp'drd'kS dde- 
shirCdrcas tu: mdg'ha-s'r&var^aydh sadd. 

‘ Gharma-vridd'hir, apdm prast'hah, cshapdhrdsa, udag gatau ; daeshirih 
tau viparyastau, shan muhdrty ayandna tu.’ 


* The treatises in question contt*in allusions to the ages of the world : but without explain- . 
ing, whether any, and what, fjvtific period of lime was assigned to each age. This cycle of 
five years is mentioned by the name of Yuga, in Para'sara's institutes of law edited by Su« 
VBATA, and entitled Vrihat Pardsara, It is there (Cli. 12. v. 83.) stated, as the basis of 
calculation for larger cycles : and that of 3600 years, deduced from one of sixty (containing 
twelve simple yugas), is denominated the Yuga of Va'cpati ; whence tlie yuga of Pra- 
ja'na't’ha, containing 216,000 years, is derived; and twice tliat constitutes the Caliyuga^ 
The still greater periods are afterwards described under the usual names, 
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The following is a literal translation of this remarkable passage, which 
occurs in both the treatises examined by me. 

‘ When the sun and moon ascend the sky together, being in the con* 
stellation over which the Fam preside ; then does the'cycle begin, and 
the [season] M&gha, and the [month] Tapas, and the bright [fortnight], 
and the northern path. 

* The sun and moon turn towards the north at the beginning of Sra- 
visht'hA; but the sun turns towards the south in tlie middle of the con- 
stellation over which the serpents preside; and tliis [his turn towards 
the south, and towards the north,] always [happens] in [the months of] 
Magha and SrSrvAna. 

‘ In the northern progress, an increase of day, and decrease of night, 
take place, amounting to a (or 32 palas)oi water; in the south* 
em, both are reversed (i. e. the days decrease, and the nights increase), 
and [the dillerence amounts] by the journey, to six imAArtas^' 

Srcccisht'M is given, in all the dictionaries of the Sanscrit language, as 
another name of Ifhanisht'kA ; and is used for it, in more than one pas- 
sage of the Vidas. This is the constellation which is sacred to the Vastis; 
Vi'S AsHshdis, to the serpents. The deities, presiding over the twenty- 


** I camot, as ytk, raeoacie the tiaM here stated. Its cx|daiiath>n appears to depead on the 
construction of the clepsgMn, which I do aot weU understand ; as the rule for its coastniction 
is obscure, and involves some difficulties, whidi rraiain yet unsolved. 
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seven constellations, are enumerated in three other verses of the Jyotish 
belonging to the Yqjush, and in several places of the V6das. The Jyotish 
of the Rich differs in transposing two of them ; but the commentator cor- 
rects this as a faulty reading. 

In several passages of the Jyhtish, these names of deities are used for 
the constellations over which they preside ; especially one, which states 
the situation of the moon, when the sun reaches the tropic, in years 
other than the first of the cycle. Every where these terms are explained, 
as indicating the constellations, which that enumeration allots to them *■, 
Texts, contained in the VSdas themselves, confirm the correspondence ; 
and the connexion of AswirA and the Astcins is indeed decisive. 

Hence it is clear, that D'hanisht'hd and A'slhhu are the constellations 
meant ; and that when this Hindu calendar was regulated, the solstitial 
points were reckoned to be at the beginning of the one, and in the mid- 
dle of the other : and such was the situation of those cardinal points, in 
tlie fourteenth centuiy before the Christian era. I formerly f liad occasion 
to show, from another passage of the Vidas, that the correspondence 
of seasons with months, as there stated, and as also suggested in the 
passage now quoted from the JyStish, agrees with such a situation of the 
cardinal points. 

I now proceed to fulfil the promise of indicating such parts of the fourth 


* I think it aeedlcfs to quote the original of this enumeration, 
t Asiutit Researches, VoLYII. p. 283. 
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Vida, as appear liable to suspicion. Tliese are the remaining detached 
Upanishads, which are not received into the best collections of fifty-two 
theological tracts, belonging to ‘the At'haroa-vida ; and even some of 
those which are there inserted, but which, so far as my inquiries have yet 
reached, do not appear to have been commented by ancient authors, nor 
to have been quoted in the whole commentaries on the Veddnia. Two 
of these Upanishads are particularly suspicious : one entitled Rama tdpaniya, 
consisting of two parts (Pwx'a and Uttara); another called G6pdla 
tupan)ya, also comprising two parts, of which one is named the Cr'ishna 
Upanishad. The introduction to the first of these works contains a sum- 
mary, which agrees in substance with the mythological history of the 
husband of Sita, and conqueror of Lancd. The other exalts the hero 
of Mat'hurd. 

* 

Although the Rdma tdpaniya be inserted in all the collections of Upa- 
nishads, which I have seen ; and the Gdpdla tdpaniya appear in some ; yet 
I am inclined to doubt their genuineness, and to suspect that they have 
been written in times, modern, when compared with the remainder of 
the Vidas. ITiis suspicion is chiefly grounded on the opinion, that the 
sects, which now worship Ra'ma and CrKsiin'a as incarnations of Vish- 
n'u, are comparatively new. I have not found, in any other part of 
the Vedas, the least trace of such a worship. The real doctrine of 
the whole Indian scripture is the unity of the deity, in whom the 
universe is comprehended ; and the seeming polytheism, which it exhibits, 
offers the elements, and the stars and planets, as gods. The three princi- 
pal manifestations of the divinity, with other personified attributes and 
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energies, and- most of tlie other gods of Hindu inytliology, are indeed 
mentioned, or at least indicated, in the Vedas. But the worship of dei- 
fied heroes is no part of that system ; nor are the incarnations of 
deities suggested in any other portion of the text, which 1 have yet seen ; 
though sd.,h are sometimes hinted at by the commentators. 

According to the notions, which I entertain of the real history of the 
Hindu religion, the worship of Ra'ma, and of CRtsiiN'A, by the Vaish- 
n'avas, and that of Maha'de'va and Bhava'ni by the Sakas and Sdetas, 
have been generally introduced, since the persecution of the Baudd'has 
and Jainas. The institutions of the Vidas are anterior to Budd’ha, 
whose theology seems to have been borrowed from the system of Ca- 
PfLA, and whose most conspicuous practical doctrine is stated to have 
been the unlawfulness of killing animals, which in his opinion were 
too frequently slain for the purpose of eating their flesh, under the pre- 
tence of performing a sacrifice or Yajnya. The overthrow of the sect 
of Budd’ha, in India, has not effected the full revival of the religious sys- 
tem inculcated in the Vidas. ISfost of what is there taught, is now ob- 
solete : and, in its stead, new orders of religious devotees have been in- 
stituted ; and new forms of religious ceremonies have been established. 
Rituals founded on the Purdn'as, and observances' borrowed from a worse 
source, the Tantras, have, in great measure, antiquated the institutions 
of the Vidas. In particular, the sacrificing of animals before the idols 
of Ca'li*, has superceded the less sanguinary practice of the Yajnya; 


* Id Beng0l, and the contiguous provinces, thousands of kids and buffalo calves arc sacri- 
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and the adoration of Ra'ma and of CrYshn'a has succeeded to that 
of the elements and planets. If this opinion be well founded, it 
follows, that the Upanishads in question have probably been composed 
in later times, since the introduction of those sects, which hold Ra'ma 
and G6pa'la in peculiar veneration. 

On the same ground, every UpanisJiad, which strongly favours the 
doctrines of these sects, may be rejected, as liable to much suspicion. 
Such is the A'tm&b6d‘'ha Upanishad*, in which CrIshna is noticed by the 
title of Mad’hu-su'dana, son of DevacI: and such, also, is the Sun~ 
darit&pani f, which inculcates the worship of De'vi. 

Tlie remaining Upankhads do not, so far as I have examined them, 
exhibit any internal evidence of a modern date. 1 state them as liable to 


ficed before the idoU at every celebrated temple; and opulent peiaons make a similar de- 
struction of animals at their private chapels. The sect whicli has adopted this system is preva- 
lent in Bengal, and in many other provinces of India: and the Sanguinary Chapter, translated 
from the Ca/tc^ Pier<^iin ^by a member of this society, (Asiatic Researches, Vol. V. p. 371,) 
is one among the authorities on vrfaicb it relies. But the practice is not approved by other sects 
of Hindus, 

* 1 have seen but one copy of it, in an imperfect collection of the Upanishads. It is not in- 
serted in other compilations, which nevertheless purport to be complete. 

t According to the only copy that 1 have seen, it comprises five Upanishads, and belongs 
to the At'harwina ; but the style resembles that of the Tantras more than the Vedas, It is fol- 
lowed by a tract, marked as belonging to the same Veda, and entitled Tripura Upanishad, or 
Traipuriya; but this differs from another bearing the similar title of Tripuri Upanishad, and 
found iu a different collection of theological treatises. 1 equally discredit both of them, al- 
though they arc cited by writers on the Mantra s&stra (or use of incantations); and altliough 
a commentary has been written on the Tripura, by BhatVa Bhascara. 
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doubt, merely because I am not acquainted with any external evidence 
of their genuineness *. But it is probable, that further researches may 
ascertain the accuracy of most of them, as extracts from the Vidas; 
and their authenticity, as works quoted by known authors. In point of 
doctrine, they appear to conform with the genuine Upanishads. 

The preceding description may serve to convey some notion of the 
Vidas. They are too voluminous for a complete translation of the whole : 
and what they contain, would hardly reward the labour of the reader ; 
much less, that of the translator. The ancient dialect, in which they 
are composed, and especially that of the three first Vidas, is extremely 
difficult and obscure : and, though curious, as tlie parent of a more 
polished and refined language (the classical Sanscrit), its difficulties must 
long continue to prevent such an examination of the whole Vidas, as 
would be requisite for extracting all that is remarkable and important 
in those voluminous works. But they well deserve to be occasionally 
consulted by the oriental scholar. 


* The same observation is applicable to several Upanishaisj which are not inserted in the 
best collections, but which occur in others. For instance, the Scanda, Caula, Gopichdtndana^ 
Darianat and Vi^rasdchi, 1 shall not stop to indicate a few questionable passages in some of 
these dubious tracts* ^ 
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IX. 

A Bqtanicai. and Economicai. Account Bassia Butvaacka, 
or East India Butter Tree. 

BT W. ROXBURGH, M. D. 


BASSIA BUTY'RACEA. 

Polyandria Monogynia. 

GENERIC CHARACTER. 

/^ALYX beneath, four or five leaved. Corel, one petaled: Border 
about eight cleft. Berry superior, with from one to five Seeds. 

Bassia Butyracea. Roxburgh. 

Calyx five-leaved; Stamens thirty or forty, crowning the subcylindric 
tube of the Corol. 

Fulmh, Phuhvarah, or PJiuhoara, of the inhabitants of the Alnwrah 
hills, where the tree is indigenous. Flowering time, in its native soil, 

the month oiJatmary; Seeds ripe m August. 

• 

Trunk of the larger trees, straight, and about five or six feet in cir- 

3 S 2 
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cuniference. Bark of the young branches smooth, broBm, and marked 
with small ash-coloured specks. 

Leaves alternate, about the ends of the branchlets, petioled, obovate- 
cuneate, obtuse-pointed, entire; smooth above, villous underneath; 
veins simple, and parallel ; length, six to twelve inches ; breadth, three 
to six. 

Petioles, from one to two inches long. 

Stipules, if any, minute, and caducous. 

Flowers numerous, nnind the base of the young shoots, and from the 
axils of the lower leaves, peduncled, large, pale-yellow, drooping. 

Calyx, four, five, or six leaved (five is by fxr the most common num- 
ber); ovate, obtuse, covered externally with ferruginous pubescence, 
permanent. 

Corol',’ tube subcylindric, length of the calyx ; border of eighty spread- 
ing, oblong, obtuse divisions, longer than the tube. 

Stamens ; filaments from thirty to forty, about as long as the tube of 
the Carol,' and inserted on its mouth. Anthers Uneu-oblong. 

Pistil, germ conical, (ten or •twelve celled, “one seeded,) downy, sur- 
rounded with a downy nectasiid ring. Style longer than the stamens ; 
srigma acute. 
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Beny oblong, generally pointed by a remaining portion of the style ; 
smooth, fleshy, containing one, two, or three, rarely more, large seeds ; 
the rest not ripened. 

Seeds oblong, rather round than flat, but differing in shape according 
to the number contained in each fruit ; smooth, shining, light brown, 
with a long, lanceolate, lighter coloured, less smooth, umbilical mark 
on the inside. 

This tree, which is rendered interesting on account of its seeds yield- 
ing a firm butyraceous substance, resembles Bassia Latifolia, (see Coro- 
mandel Plants, Volume I, No. 19, also Asiatic Researches, Volume I, Page 
SOO,) so much as scarce to be distinguished from it, except by the 
Corol and Stamina. 

Here (in Bassia butyracea) the Corol is of a thin texture, with a 
tube nearly cylindric, and border of eight, large, spreading, oblong 
segments. There (in Bassia latifolia) it is thick and fleshy, with a gib- 
bous, indeed almost globular tube; and border of generally more than 
eight, small, cordate, rather incurved segments. 

Here, the Stamina, from thirty to forty in number, have long filaments 
inserted on the mouth of the tube of the Corol. There they are fewer 
in number ; have very short fiLimcnts, and are arranged in two, or three 
series, completely mtkin the tube, to which they are affixed. 

It may not be improper to notice here some other species of the 
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same genus. The following Botanical description of Bassia UmgifoUa. 

■ Linn. Mant. page 563, I have been favoured with by Doctor Klein, 
of Tranqtiebar, and the account of its economical uses by tlie Reverend 
Doctor John, of the same place. 

Description by Doctor Klein. 

Calyx, Perianth: monophyllum, 4*partitum; laciniis ovatis, acutis, 
coriaceis, extus tomento ferrugineo obductis, persistentibus. 

Corolla monophylla, campanulata; tubo cylindraceo, inflate, carnoso, 
limbo 8-partito ; laciniis lanceolatis, erectis. 

Stamina, filamenta 16, brevissima, in duos ordines divisa, quorum octo 
ad incisuras laciniarum, octo in tubo corollas inserta. Antheras lineares, 
setaceae, acutas, extus pilosas, limbo breviores. 

Pistil : Germen superum, ovatum. Stylus setaceus, corolla dupio Ion* 
gior. Stigma simplex. 

Pericarp: drupa oblonga, 1-3 sperma, camosa, lactcscens. Seminibus 
subtrigonis oblongis. 

Arbor magna ; ramis sparsis, erectis, horizonta-libusque. 

Folia sparsa, petiolata, lanceolata, acuta, integerrima, glabra, venosa. 

Flores longe-pedunculati, axillares, solitarii, et aggregati. 
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ECUITOUICAL USES the OIL, OT ILLEEPET TREE, 

Bassia hn^Jolia. 

BT THE REVEREND DOCTOR JOHN. 

s 

Ist. The oil, pressed from the ripe fi'uit, is used as a common lamp oil, 
by those who cannot afford to buy the oil of the coco-nut. It is thicker, 
burns longer, but dimmer, smoaks a little, and gives some disagreeable 
smelL 

Sd. It is a principal ingredient in making the country soap, and, there* 
fore, often bears the same price with the oil of the coco-nut. 

3d. It is, to the common people, a substitute for ghee, and coco-nut 
oil, in their curries and other dishes. They make cakes of it, and many 
of the poor get their livelihood by selling these sweet oil cakes. 

4tli. It is used to heal different eruptions, such as the itch, Stc. 

5th. The cake (or Sakey) is used for washing the head; and is car- 
ried, as a petty article of trade, to those countries, where tliese trees are 
not found. 

6th. The flowers, which fall in May, are gathered by the common 
people, dried in the sun, roasted, and eaten, as good food. They are 
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also bruised, and boiled to a jelly, and made into small balls, which they 
sell or exchange, for fish, rice, and various sorts of smdl grain. 

7th. The ripe fruit, as well as the unripe, is eaten by the poor, as 
other fruits. Of the unripe, the skin is taken off, and after throwing 
away the unripe kernel, boiled to a jelly, and eaten with salt and Cap- 
sicum. 

8th. The leaves are boiled with water, and given as a medidne, in 
se%’’eral diseases, both to men, and to cattle. 

9th. The milk of the green fruity and of the tender bark, is also ad- 
minbtered as a medicine. 

10th. The bark is used as a remedy for the itch. 

11th. The wood is as hard, and durable, as teak wood, but not so easily 
wrought, nor is it procurable of such a length for beams, and planks, as 
the former ; except in clay ground, where the tree grows to a consider- 
able height ; but, in such a soil, it produces fewer branches, and* is less 
fruitful, than in a sandy, or mixed soil, which is the best suited for it. 
In a sandy soil, the branches shoot out nearer to the ground, and to a 
greater circumference, and yield more fruit. These trees require but little 
attention ; beyond watering tliem during the first two or three years, in 
the dry season. Being of so ^at use, Ve have here whole ^oves of 
them, on high, and sandy grounds, whwe no other fruit trees will grow. 

3 
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12th. We may add, that the owls, squirrels, lizards, dogs, and jackals, 
take a share of the flowers ; but the vulgar belief is, that the latter, espe- 
cially in the time of blossom, are apt to grow mad, by too much feeding 
on tliem. 

JBassia obaoata, Forster’s Prod. No. 200 : a native of tlic Isle of Tanna, 
in tlie South Sea. Of this species, I possess no other account than the 
definition, which corresponds with the habit of the genus. If Forster 
has left us no account of the uses of the tree, it may be worth while to 
make inquiry, w'hen an opportunity offers. 

Park’s Shea, or butter tree of Jfrka, we have reason, from his de- 
scription, and figure, as well as from analogy, to suppose a species of 
this same genus. At page 352 (of his travels in the interior of Africa) 
he says, “ The appearance of the fruit evidently places the Shea tree in ’ 
the natural 6rder of Sapotoe, (to which Bassia belongs,) and it has some 
resemblance to the Madhuca tree (Bassia lat folia), described by Lieu- 
tenant Charles Hamilton, in the Asiatic I?esearche», Vol. I, page 300. 

“ The people were every where employed in collecting the fruit of the 
Shea trees, from which they prepare a vegetable butter, mentioned in 
the former part of this work *. These trees grow in great abundance all 
over this part of Bambarra. They are not planted by the natives, 

* This commodity, Sua ioulou, which, literally translated, signifies Tree-butter, is extracted, 
hy means of boiling water, from the kernel of the nut, has the consistence and appearance of 
butter ; and is in truth an admirable substitute for it. It forms au important artieic ia the 
food of the natives, and serves also for every domestic purpose in which oil would otherwise 
be used. The demand for it is therefore great. Park’s Travels in Africa. Page S6. 

VOL.VIIL 3T 
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but are found growing naturally in the woods ; and in clearing wood- 
land for cultivation, every tree is cut down but the Shea. The tree it- 
self, very much -resembles the American oak, and the fruit, from the 
kernel of which, first dried in the sun, the butter is prepared, by boiling 
the kernel in water, has somewhat the appearance of a Spanish olive. 
The kernel is enveloped in a sweet pulp, under a thin green rind ; and 
the butter produced from it, besides the advantage of its keeping the 
whole year without salt, is whiter, firmer, and to my palate, of a richer 
flavour, than the best butter I ever tasted made of cows milk. The 
gi'owth and preparation of this commodity, seem to be amongst the first 
objects African industry, in this and the neighbouring states; and it 
constitutes a main article of their inland commerce.” Pabk’s Travels in 
Africa, page 202-3. 

In the following account of the Bassia Butyracea, by Mr. Gott, we 
find the people of Almorah eat the dregs, left after the finer parts have 
been extracted ; consequently there can be little doubt of the wholesOme- 
ness of the pure vegetable butter itself. Tlie thick oil of Bassia latifoUa, 
and hmgifolia, the natives of various parts of India, either use alone, or 
mixed with ghee (clarified butter), in their diet. 

On Captain Hardwicke’s departure for England, in the beginning 
of 1 803, he gave me a small quantity of the above-mentioned substance, 
observing, that the only account he could give me of it was, that it 
was reported to him to be a vegetable product from Almorah, or its neigh- 
bourhood, where it is called Fukvah, or Phulwarah. In consequence of 
this information, I applied to Mr. Gott, (who is stationed in the vi- 
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cinity of that country,) to make the necessary inquiries; and from 
him I procured an abundance of well preserved specimens, at various 
times, in leaf, flower, and fruit. From these, and that gentleman’s 
account of the tree, and its product, the foregoing description, and 
the annexed figures, were taken. 

The same sample, which I got from Captain Hardwicke, in Ja- 
nuary 1803, I have still by me. It remains perfectly sweet, both in 
taste and smelL Its flavour i» tlmt of cloves ; having, I presume, been 
perfumed with that spice, previously to its falling into his hands, a prac- 
tice mentioned in the following narrative. At this instant the thermo- 
meter is at ninety-five, and for these six weeks, it has rarely been below 
ninety, and has often risen to one hundred, or more, yet it continues 
about as firm as butter is in England during winter. 

Mr. Gott’s account of the tree, and its product, is as follows : — 

The tree producing a fat-Iikc substance, known in this countiy by the 
name of Phulwah, is a native of the Almorah hills, and known there by 
the same name. The tree is scarce, grows on a strong soil, on the decli- 
vities of the southern fispects of the hills below Almorah, generally at- 
taining the height, when full grown, of fifty feet, with a circumferenee 
of six. The bark, of such specimens as I have been able to obtain, 
is inclined to smoothness, and speckled ; it flowers in January, and the 
seed is perfect about August, at which time the natives collect them, for 
tlie purpose of extracting the above substance. On opening the shell 
of the seed or nut, which is of a fine chesnut colour, smooth, and 

3T2 
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brittle ; the kernel appears of the size and shape of a blanched ahnond: 
the kernels are bruised, on a smooth stone, to the consistency of cteam, 
or of a fine pulpy matter ; which is then put into a cloth bag, with a 
moderate weight laid on, and left to stand, till tlie oil, or Jat, is ex- 
pressed, 'which becomes immediately of the consistency of hog’s-lard, and 
is of a delicate white colour. Its uses are in medicine; being higlily 
esteemed in rheumatism, and contractions of the limbs. It is also much 
esteemed, and used by natives of rank, as an unction, for which purpose, 
it is generally mixed with an Utr of some kind. Except the fruit, which 
is not much esteemed, no other part of the tree is used. 

This tree is supposed to bear a strong affinity to the Mama, ( Mad- 
huca, or Bassia latifolia;) but the oil or fat, extracted from the seeds, 
differs very materially. The oil from the Mama, is of a greenish-yellow 
colour, and seldom congeals. Tliat from the Phukaah congeals, immedi* 
ately after expression, is perfectly colourless ; and, in the hottest wea- 
ther, if melted by art, will, on being left to cool, resume its former con- 
sistency. The oil from the seed of the Mama, if rubbed on woollen cloth, 
leaves as strong a stain as other oils or animal fat. The fatty substance 
from the Phulwah, if pure, being rubbed on woollen cloth, will leave no 
trace behind. 

The oil of Maava is expressed in considerable quantities, about Cawn- 
poor, and Furruckabad, and being mixed with, is sold as ghee. 

This fatty substance veiy rarely comes pure from the hills, and re- 
ceives more and more adulteration, (by adding the purest ghee,) as it 
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pRises doBTn to the lower provinces : age gives it the firmness of pure 
tallow. 

ADDITIONAL REMARKS BY THE SAME, IN CONSEQUENCE OF A FEW 
QUERIES TRANSMITTED TO MR. COTT. 

It is supposed there might be annually procured from twenty to thirty 
maunds, at the price of fourteen or fifteen rupees the maund. 

1st. It is never taken inwardly as a medicine, nor is it used in diet ; fur- 
dier than that the dregs, after the purer fatty substance is expressed, arc 
eaten, as a substitute for ghee, by the peasants, or labourers, who ex- 
tract the fat. 

2d. I have some pure, which has been by me ten months, and it has 
neither acquired colour, nor bad smell. 

3d. After it is imported into Rohilkhmd, it is scented with Utr, (an 
essential oil,) and a little of the flour of the Indian com (Zea Mays) is 
added, to increase its consistency. N. B. Tliis flour is added on ac- 
count of its peculiar whiteness. 

4th. If it is clean, and free from dirt, it never undergoes any purifi- 
cation ; if the contrary, it is heated, and filtered through a coarse cloth. 

5th. The flowers are never used. The pulp of the fruit is eaten by 
some I it is of a sweet, and flat taste. 
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The timber is white, sofl^ and porous; and is never made any use of 
by the natives. It is nearly as light as the Smul, or cotton tree (Bmlbax 
heptaphyUum), 
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X. 

Description of a Species of Ox, named Gaya'l. 

COMMUNICATED BY H. T. COLEBKOOKE, ESq. 

I 

nr'HE Gapdl was mentioned in an early volume of the researches of 
the Asiatic Society*, by its Indian name, which was explained 
by the phrase, * cattle of the mountains.’ It had been obscurely no- 
ticed (if indeed the same species of ox be meant,) by Knox, in his histo- 
rical relation of C^lon-\; and it has been imperfectly described by Cap- 
tain Turneb, in his journey through Bootan^. Herds of this species of 
cattle have been long possessed by many gentlemen, in the eastern dis- 
tricts of Bernal, and also in other parts of this province : but no de- 
tailed account of the animal, and of its habits, has been yet published in 
India. To remedy this deficiency. Dr. Roxburgh undertook, at my so- 
licitation, to describe the Gay&l, from those seen by him in a herd be- 
longing to the Governor General. Dr. Buchanan has also obligingly 
communicated his observations on the same cattle : and both descriptions 
are here laid before the society ; with information obtained from several 
gentlemen at Ttpura, Silhet, and Chatgaon, relative to the habits of the 
animal. The original drawing, from which the plate has been taken, is 


* In the second volume, (p. 188,) publislied in 1790. 

t P. 21. 

1 Embassy to TKrt, p. l5o. 
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in the collection of Sir John Anstbuther, for whom it was draMm by 
a native artist in his service. 

From the information which was first received, it was supposed that 
the Gayal would not engender either with the buffalo, or with the com- 
mon bull and cow, and must therefore constitute a distinct species in 
every system of classification. Although that be not confirmed, by the 
correcter information now obtained, yet on account of the considerahlr, 
and apparently permanent, difference between the common cow and 
the GajfM, this ought still, perhaps, to be considered as a distinct 
species, rather than as a variety. Its generic, and trivial names, with 
the synonyma, may be stated as follows. 

Bos Gavmts. 

Stnontma: %Bx&c.Gavaya; 'HmA.Gaodl, oxGayM; Beng. Gobay- 
gorti; Pers. Gaujangali; mountaineers (Ciicis, &c.) east of Silhet, Mbf- 
hana; mountaineers (Citcis) east of Chatgaon, Shi&l; Mugs, J'hmgnm. 
Burmas, NUnec. Ceylon, Gamera*. 

Bos Bubalits Gatevera: Pennant f. 

‘ The Gay&l’ says Dr. Roxburgh, ‘ is nearly of the size and shape of 
the English bull. It has short horns, which are distant at their bases, and 


* Knox’s historical relation of Ceylon, p. 81. 
t History of Quadrupeds, 1. p. 27. 
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rise in a gentle curve directly out and up : a transverse section, near the 
base, is ovate; the thick end of the section being on the inside. Tlie 
front is broad, and crowned with a tuft of lighter coloured, long, curved 
hair. The dewlap is deep and pendent. It has no mane, nor hump; 
but a considerable elevation over the withers.' The tail is short; the body 
covered with a tolerable coat of straight, dark-brown hair : on the belly, 
it is lighter coloured ; and the legs and face are sometimes w hite.' 

Doctor Buchanan thus describes it : 

* Tire GatfM generally can'ies its head with the mouth projecting for- 
ward like that of a buffalo. The head, at the upper part, is very broad 
and flat, and is contracted suddenly towards the nose, which is naked, 
like that of the common cow. From the upper angles of the fore- 
head proceed two thick, short, horizontal processes of bone, which 
are covered with hair. On these are placed the horns, which are smooth, 
shorter than the head, and lie nearly in the plane of the forehead. They 
diverge outward, and turn up with a gentle curve. At the base they are 
very thick, and are slightly compressed, the flat sides being toward the 
front and the tail. The edge next the ear is rather the thinnest, so that 
a transverse section would be somewhat ovate. Toward their tips, the 
horns are rounded, and end in a sharp point. The eyes resemble those 
of the common ox ; the ears are much longer, broader, and blunter than 
those of that animal. 


‘ The neck is very slender near the head, at some distance from 
VoL. VIII. S U 
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which a dewlap commences ; but this is not so deep, nor so much un- 
dulated, as in the Bos Zebu, or Indian ox. The dewlap is covered with 
strong longish hair, so as to form a kind of mane on the lower part of 
the neck ; but this is not very conspicuous, especially when the animal 
is young. 

* In place of the hump, which is situated lietween the shoulders of 
the Zebu, the Ga^d/ has a sharp ridge, which commences on the hinder 
part of the neck, slopes gradually up till it comes over flie shoulder joint, 
tlien runs horizontally almost a third part of the length of the back, 
where it terminates with a very sudden slope. The height of this ridge 
makes the neck appear much depressed, and also adds greatly to the 
clumsiness of the chest, which, although narrow, is very deep. The ster- 
num is covered by a continuation of the dewlap. The belly is protu- 
berant, but in its hinder part is greatly contracted. The rump, or os sa- 
crum, has a more considerable declivity than that of tht European ox, 
but less than that of the Zebu. 

* The tail is covered with short hair, except near the end, where it 
has a tuft like that of the common ox ; but, in the Gaydl, the tail de- 
scends no lower than the extremity of the tibia. 

* The legs, espemally the fore ones, are thick and clumsy. The false 
hoofs are much larger than those of the Zebu. The hinder parts arc 
weaker in proportion than the forehand ; and, owing to the contrac- 
tion of the belly, the hinder legs, although in fact the shortest, appear 
to be the longest. 
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‘ The whole body is covered with a thick coat of short hair, which 
is lengthened out into a mane on the dewlap, and into a pencil-like 
tuft on the end of the tail. From the summit of the head there diverges, 
with a whirl, a bunch of rather long coarse hair, .which lies flat, is 
usually lighter coloured than that which is adjacent, and extends towards 
the horns, and over the forehead. The general colour of the animal is 
brown, in various shades, which very often approaches to black, but some- 
times is rither light. Some parts, especially about the legs and belly, 
are usually white ; but in different individuals, these are very differently 
disposed. 

* In the first column of the following table is the measurement of a 
full grown cow : in the second is that of a young male. 


\ 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 

From the nose to the summit of the head, 1 6 1 8 

Distance between the roots of the horns, 0 10 0 9 

From the horns to the shoulder, 3 3 3 0 

From the shoulder to the insertion of the tail, ..4 3 3 10 

Height at the shoulder, 4 9 4 7 

Height at the loins, 4 4 4 2 

Depth of the chest, 2 9 - - 

Circumference of the ches^ 6 7 5 7 

Circumference at the loins, 510 5 6 

Length of the horns, 1 2 - - 

Length of the ears, 0 10 - - 


SU2 
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‘ The different species of the ox kind may be readily distinguished 
from the GayU by the following marks. The European and Indian 
oxen by the lengUi of their tails, which xeach to the false hoofs; the 
American ox by the gibbosity on its back.; the Bwes moschatus, Cafer, 
and pumilus, by having their horns approximated at the phases ; the Bos 
grunniens by its whole tail being covered with long silky hairs; the Bos 
Bubalus, at least the Indian buffalo, by having die whole length of its 
horns compressed, and by their being longer than the head, and wrinkled ; 
also by its thin coat of hair, by its want of a dewlap, and, above all, 

by its manners ; the Bos barbatus by the long beard on its chin. 

* 

* The cry of the Gaydl has no resemblance to the grunt of the Indian 
ox, but a good deal resembles that of the buffalo. It is a kind of low- 
ing, but shriller, and not near so loud as that of the European ox. To 
this, however^ the Gay&l approaches much nearer than it does to the 
buffalo.’ 

The result of inquiries made by Mr. Macrae, at Chatgam, has been 
communicated by that gentleman, in the following answer to questions 
which were transmitted to him. 

‘ Tlie Gap&l is found wild in the range of mountains that form the east- 
ern boundary of the provinces of Aracan^ Chittagong ■{'Chatgaon)^ TipurOf 
and SUhet. 

‘ The Ciicis, or Lunctas, z race of people inhabiting the hills imme- 
diately to the eastward of Chatgaon, have herds of the Gaydl in a do- 
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masticated state. By them he is called Sh'iM; from which, most pro- 
bably, his name of GaifM is derived ; as he is never seen on the plains, 
except when brought there. By the Mugs he is named J'hongnmh ; 
and by the Burmas, Nimec. In the Hindu s^dstra lie is called Gabay. 
It appears, however, that he is an animal very little known beyond the 
limits of his native mountains, except -to the inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces above-mentioned. 

‘The Gayal is of a dull heavy appearance; but, ;it the same time, of a 
form which indicates much strength and activity, like that of tiie wild 
buffalo. His colour is invariably brown ; but of different shades, from a 
light to a dark tinge; and he frequently has a white forehead, and 
four white legs, with the tip of the tail also white. lie has a full 
eye, and, as he advances in age, often becomes blind ; but it is uncer- 
tain whether from disease, or from a natural decay. His disposition is 
gentle ; even when wild, in his native hills, he is not considered to be 
a dangerous animal, never standing the approach of man, much less 
bearing his attack. The CdcU hunt the wild ones for the sake of their 
ileislh. 

‘ The Gay&l delights to range about in the thickest forest, where 
he browses, evening and morning, on the tender shoots and leaves of 
different shrubs ; seldom feeding on grass, when he can get these. To 
avoid the noonday heat, he retires to the deepest shade of the forest ; pre- 
ferring the dry acclivity of the hill, to repose on, rather than the low 
swampy g^round below; and never, like the buffalo, wallowing in mud. 
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* Gajf&k liare been domesticated among the from time im- 
memorial ; and without any variation, in their appearance, from the wild 
stock. No difference whatever is observed in the colour of the wild and 
tame breeds: brown of different shades being the general colour of 
both. The wild Gayiil is about the size of the wild buffalo of /itdie. 
The tame Gaydl, among the CAcis, being bred in nearly tlie same habits 
of freedom, and on the same food, without ever undergoing any labour, 
grows to the same size with the wild one. 

‘ He lives to the age of fifteen, or twenty, yeai-s : and, when three years 
old, the Gay&l cow receives the bull; goes eleven months with young; 
and will .not again admit his embrace until the following season after she 
has brought forth. 

‘The Gay&l cow gives veiy little milk, and does not yield it long; 
but, what she gives is of a remarkably rich quality ; alinost equally so 
with the cream of other milk, and which it also resembles in colour. 
The C&cls make no use whatever of the milk, but rear the Gay&ls entirely for 
the sake of their flesh and skins. They make their shields of the hides of this 
animal. The flesh of iheGty&l is in the highest estimation among theClicir; * 
so much so, that no solemn festival is ever celebrated without slaughter- 
ing one or more Gay&Us, according to the importance of the occasion. 

‘ Tire C&cls train their Gayals to no labour ; although, from the great 
strength and gentle disposition of the animal, he must be very com- 
petent to every purpose, ' either of draught, or carriage, to whidi_ the 
buffalo, or the ox, is applicable. 
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Phc (loiucsticcited Gaydls are allowed by the Ouch' to roam at large, 
during the day, through the forest^ in the neighbourhood of the village* 
but, as evening approaches, they all return home, of their own accord ; 
•the young Gay&l being early taught this habit, by being regularly fed 
every night with salt, of which he is very fond: and, from the occa- 
sional continuance of this practice, as he grows up, the attachment of 
the Gayai to his native village, becomes so strong, that, when the C&ch 
migrate from it, they are obliged to set fire to the huts which they are 
about to leave, lest their Guyuls should return tbither from their new 
place of residence, before they become equally attached to it, as to 
the former, through the same means. 

* The wild Gay&l sometimes steals out from the forest in the night, and 
feeds in the rice fields bordering on the hills. The Ouch give no grain 
to their cattle. With us, the tame Gay&ts feed on Calai (phaseolus max ) ; 
but, as our hills abound with shrubs, it has not been remarked, what 
particular kind of grass they prefer. 

* The Hindus, in this province, will not kill the Gabay, which they hold 
in equal veneration with the cow. But the As'lGayal, or Sebi, they liunt, 
and kill, as they do the wild buffalo. The animal, here alluded to, is 
another species of Gaydl found Avild in the hills of Chaigam; a correct 
description of vtrhich will be given hereafter. lie has never been do- 
mesticated ; and is, in appearance and disposition, veiy different from the 
common Gay&l, which has been just described. Tlie natives call him the 

in contradistinction to the Geday. The C&ch distinguish him 
by the name of Sebi, and the Mugs and JBurmas by that of P'haty ; and 
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they consider him, next to the tiger, the most dangerous and the fiercest 
animal of their forests,’ 

‘ The Gay&l (Mr. Eeiot writes from Tipura,) is little known to the ite- 
tives here; it is principally considered as an inhabitant of iht'Chatgaon 
hills. In conversation with people belonging to the Raja of Tipura^ 
on the subject of this animal, I have understood, that it is known in the 
recesses of tlie more eastern part of the Tipura hills, but has never 
been caught. In the past year, some of these animals were seen in a herd 
of elephants, and continued some time with the herd : but they were 
alarmed by the noise used in driving the elephants, and escaped being 
secured in the fenced enclosure. The K'hida of that season was nearly 
five hours journey from the skirts of the hills. 

* Tlie animal is found wild, but is easily domesticated, though, in this 
state, he essentially partakes of wild habits. I have some Gay&ls at 
Munnamutty ; and, from their mode of feeding, I presume, that th^ keep 
on the skirts of the vallies, to enable them to feed on the sides of the 
mountain, where they can browse. They will not touch grass, if they 
can find shrubs. 

* While kept at Camerlah, which is situated in a level country, they 
used to resort to the tanks, and eat on the sides ; frequently betaking 
themselves to the water, to avoid the heat of the sun. However, they 
became sickly, and emaciated ; and their eyes suffered much. But, on 
being sent to the hills, they soon recovered, and are now in 'a healthy 
condition, 'fhey seem fond of the shade ; and are observed in the hot 
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wea&er to take the turn of the hills, so as to be always sheltered from 
the sun. They do not wallow in mud like buffaloes ; but delight in 
water, and stand in it, during the greatest heat of the day, with the 
front of their heads above the surface. 

* Each cow yields from two and a half, to about four sirs, of milk 
which is rich, sweet, and almost as thick as cream ; it is of a high flavour, 
and makes excellent butter.’ 

Information, decisive of the question, whether die Gayal engender with 
the common Jndi'an bull, has' been received from Mr. Bird, at Dacca; who 

* having brought a domesticated female Gay&l from Chittagong to that 

* place, and not being able to procure a male Gayil at Dacca, directed a 

* common bullf to be presented to her, which the female received, upon 

* being blinded by a cloth thrown over her eyes : the issue was a cow 

* resembling mostly the Gay&l mother ; and from that cow, impregnated 

* by a bull of the same common breed, another cow was produced, which 
‘ also had grown up and was in calf by a common bull, at the date 
‘ of Mr. Bjbo’s letter.* 

Mr. Dick communicated the following answer from Silhet. 

* Not being able to procure, here, any satisfactory information respect- 


* From five to eight pounds. 

t Of the breed named DitwUL It is a Zrbu of the common kind, found in the middle dis- 
tricts of Bengal. 
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ing the Gay&ly I transmitted questions to my Vak\l at Cdeh'hir (^vn^ 
understood, that those animals had been sent hither, from that place,) 
and desired him to obtain the most correct information on the sul^ect. 

‘ With regard to the Hindus scrupling to kill a Gt^ydl, I could not ob- 
tain a direct answer: as the woi'd ** G^T is affixed to one of the names, 
from which they infer that it partakes of the cow, and are afraid posi- 
tively to declare, that it is not improper to kill the animal ; quoting a 
passage from the Sdstra, “ GSsadrts'ah Geevayah,” ‘ a Gaoaya is like an 
ox.’ However, the R&jd of C&cKMr, who is a Cshatrya of the Sdryabattsl 
race, occasionally sends several GayiU to be sacrificed on certain hills in hU 
countiy, in order to conciliate the Ddoatd of the place ; as his VaMl in- 
forms me.’ 

Tlie answers received fiom the VeMl at Ciudih&r^ to the <pies<M>iif 
warded by Mr. Dick, contain the following iaformatioa. 

‘ The Gixydl is called Gaujtmgali in the Perntm hmgnage, Gaoaya in 
Sanserif, and M6t'hand by the mountaineers : but others name the animal 
Gobay-goru. 

‘ Gay&ls are not confined to the woods : they are domesticated. But 
wild Gay&ls are found in the mountains of Bhbtant, &e. They are kept, 
in a tame state, by the people who inhabit the CaUndgi hills, near the 
district of Ch'hilhet (Silhet), on the eastern border of the province of 
Cdch'har^ west of ManOpdr, and north of a tract dq>endant (O/Tr^iara, 
Cdtdndgds, Cdcis, and if (tribes of mountaineers), keep Ga^^ for the 
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^ke of the flesh, not for the milk, which they do not use ; nor for burden, 
since they have no such eniployment for their cattle. 

* The Gaydl lives to the age of twenty, or twenty-five, years : it has 
reached its full growth at five years ; and the female is generally higher 
than the male. She receives the bull in her fifth year, and bears after 
ten months. If milked, she yields from two, to two and a half, s6rs of 
milk *, or sometimes more. 

* The tame Gatfdls, however long they may have been domesticated, do 
not at all differ from the wild ; unless in temper : for the wild are fierce 
and untractable. The colour of both is the same ; namely, that of tire 
antelope; but some are white, and others black : none are spotted, nor 
piebald. They graze and range like other cattle ; and eat rice, mustard, 
chichea, and any cultivated produce ; as also chaff and chopped straw. 

“ The Geeoaya is like a cow consequentiy, not the same with a cow ; 
a Hindu, therefore, commits no offence by kilh'ng one. But natives of 
Bengal, or of the mountains, who are Hindus, scruple to kill a Gatfdl 
themselves, because it is named Gobay-goru (or the G^aya cow).’ 

To this answer; an addition was made by the Rya's Vakil, at SiUiet. 

* Mdfhm&s are sacrificed, especially by N&gds and Cucis, before the 
mountain gods, N&kharam and M&ram, The CMs and Ndg&s are fond 


* From four to five pounds, 
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of the meat; and, therefore, constantly keep such cattle, and eat their 
flesh ; and often make presents of them to the 'R^d of Cdch’h6ri The 
Rdjd preserves them, and sometimes oflPers Metliands in sacriflees to deities; 
or entertains, with their flesh, ~Ndgds and Cdcis, who come to visit him* 
The mountaineers are much pleased with that compliment, and eat the 
meat with delight.’ 

This information has established (what I had previously conjectured), 
that the animal mentioned by many SanscrU authors, under the name of 
Gaxaya, is no other than the Gaydl. Amera Sinha, in a chapter of his 
dictionary relating to animals, mentions the Gavaya with many wild 
animals ; among which are the black antelope, the spotted axis, the por- 
cine deer, the painted or white-footed antelope, the grunting ox, and 
the musk deer. One of his commentators (RATAMDCDTA)'8ay8 of the 
Gaoaya, that, in shape, it resembles the ox. He had previously com- 
pared the form of the grunting ox (Bos grunmens,) to that of a buffalo. 
Another annotator states Geeoaya, as a name received into the common 
dialects. Both agree in deriving the word ffom Gd^ a bull or cow, and 
aya knowledge ; because, as they remark, * one might take it for an ox.’ 

The R^a-nighanti, an excellent catalogue of natural productions, with 
their reputed qualities in the Materia Medica, states Gaoaya as syno- 
nymous with Vatia-gd, or wild ox: also called in Samcr'tt, Baiabhadra 
and Mdhdgaoa : and, in the vulgar dialect Gaodi. Another vocabulary 
has added Gaodndca to the Samcr'tt synonyma ; and, according to the 
Rdja-nighanti, the female is likewise named BhiUagaoi, or cow of the 
Bhillas, (a tribe of pillagers and mountaineers). 
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No further evidence would seem necessary, bad not the Bha^saprac^isa, 
a celebrated medical work, confounded the Gavaya with the lih'ya, or 
RttkyOf (in Hindi, R^h), which is the painted or wlnte-footed antelope, 
called NUgau. -Madanapa'la, in a sinular catalogue of animals con- 
sidered relatively to their medical uses *, has fallen into the same error ; 
and so, probably, other writers may have done, who inhabit countries 
where the Gay&l is little known. 

To correct this mistake, (without' relying on the separate mention of 
the two animals in the Amerac6sha,) I shall cite no less an authority, 
than the Indian scripture. The twenty-fourth chapter of the V^asanlyl 
Yajuroida, enumerates the animals, which should be consecrated to va- 
rious deities, at an As'wamM'ha. It is there directed (v. 27), that three 
(white-footed Antelopes,) shall be consecrated to the deities 
named Vasvs ; and, towards the close of the next verse (v. 28), it is re- 
quired, that three buffaloes shall be presented to Varun'a, as many Ga~ 
vayaa to "ViiTHAePATi, and the same number of camels to Twasht'ri. 
The commentator on the Y6da, (Maui'd'hara,) explains Gavaya, as signi- 
fying, ‘wild cattle resembling kine.’ It is evident, that this suits better 
with the Gay^ tlian with any other animal known in Jm&r. 

fVom the authorities above quoted, the Sanscrit synonyma may be safely 
concluded. But it is not so easy to determine a Pa'sian name of this spe- 
cies of ox. Gatyangali, or cow of the forest, mentioned by Mr. Dick’s 
YaAil at C&ch'Mr, is a suitable designation ; but it does not occur, so 
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far as I cai> learn, in any Persian work of authority. It may be necessary 
to caution the reader, not to suppose the Persian G&uc6hi (which Ute- 
rally signifies, as Mr. Gi.adwix translated it*, mountain cow), to be 
this, or any other species of the ox. The Tohfatvtlmumimn, and Mtddnaemt'l- 
adoiyeh, two celebrated treatises by Persian physicians, concur in de* 
scribing the three varieties of Gauc^, also named Gauzen, or G6zen, 
and in Arabic, lyyal, or Uyyal, as three sorts of deer : and the last men- 
tioned work declares it to be the same with the Hindi B&rehsing'hA, 
or Cervus Elaphus. 

I take this opportunity, while treating of a species of ox, to notice an 
error which crept into Kerr’s unfinished translation of the animal king- 
dom in LiKNiEcs’s Systema Naturae; and which has been followed 
by Doctor Turton in translating the general system of nature by 
LiNNiEus. Mr. Kerr described and figured, under the name of Bos 
Arnee, an animal, which, notwithstanding the exaggerated description, 
given on the authority of ‘ a British officer, who met with one in the 
woods, in the eeuntiy above Bengal f,’ is evidently nothing else but the 
wild bulfitlo, an animal very common throughout Bengal, and known 
there, and in the neighbouring provinces of Hindostan, by the name 
of Arna. Though neither fourteen feet high, as Mr. Kerr has stated, or 
rather as the officer, on whose information he relied, had affirmed; nor 
even eight feet, as Doctor Turton, following Kerr’s iaferenee from 
a drawing, asserts ; yet it is a large and very formidable animal, con- 
spicuous for its strength, courage, and forocity. It may not be tra^ 


Aifisi A/dd/^ik, 347. 


t Kerr, page 356, 
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fbat tbe buffiiloes of Asia and Etarcpe constitute a single species ; but, 
certainly, the wild and tame buffaloes of India do not appear to differ 
in any thing, except the superior size, and more uniform figure, of the 
wild animal. A better description of the buffalo, than has been yet given, 
is perhaps wanted; but the Bos Arnee, of Kerb and Tubtov, must 
be rejected from systems of zoology, as an erroneous description taken 
from a loose .drawing, assisted by the fragment of a skeleton. 
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InTMTOCffainr ^nAsxAtmtaided to httoe Actmp0*Mi Capttm MAWwr> 
Pi^ on Geyioo, md the Doctrines ^ Bv^oma, pnbUsked m the ^Seventh 
Phkane Asiatic fieseaidbes^ hiU isMdoertentif omitted in puiMit^g 
tbtt Piahtme. 

BT J. H. HARINGTON, ESQ. 

T HAVE iSte fleasmc of laying before llie Society a <pa{)er on the i^and of 
Ceylon, and on the reHigious opinions of the greater past of «ts inha- 
bitants, the worshippers of Boodh, or Buddha, whose religion and phi- 
losophy appeared to Sir W. Johes, “ connected with some of the most cu- 
“ riotts parts of J/siotk history and the period of his f^pearance an hn- 
poitant epodi in Hindoo Chronology f. 

This paper, which has been procured by the Honourable Mr. Duncan, 
from Captain Mahont, an officer of the establishment, for some 

time resident on ^ Island of Ceylon, has, with another paper already 
communicated to the Society by Captain Mackenzie, anticipated and 
superseded some cursory remarks written by myself, during a short re- 
sidence at Cohmibo, in the year 1797; and which I had hoped to render 
more worthy of perusal, on receiving a translation of the PeerkcanA PStA, 
an ancient book composed in the Pdli language by 'Anunda' Ma'ha' Ti- 


* Asiatic Iteaeardhes, Volume I, page 3S4. 
i Diwonne-eDlbedRiMftw, Asiatic Htttardhes, Volmnel. 
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ru'na'shee, which was given to me by a priest of Buddha, as containing 
a full account of his religion ; and whicJi I left to be translated iXCohmbo, 
by Monsieur De Hoan, with the assistance of Lewis De Stlva. But 
the French version made by them was unfortunately put on board the 
Greemcich, captured by a vessel from the Isle of France; and it has con- 
sequently .never reached me. We shall not, however, have to regret this 
accident, if Captain Mahony, who has given an extract from an historical 
work, the MahaRaja JValUeh, or as a. copy of it shewn to me was called, 
the R^&wulee Puttur^ shall hereafter favour the society with the commu- 
nication of the authentic materials for a history of the Singalese, their re- 
ligion, .manners, and customs, which 1 understand to be in his posses- 
sion. 

In the mean- time I beg the Society's acceptance (for their Museum) 
of two small images of Boodh, whicli 1 procured at Columbo; and of 
two others brought from the Burmah dominions by Captain Cox, late 
resident at 'Rangoon; the identity of which proves incontestibly that 
the object of worship on the Eastern peninsula, and the Island of Ceylon, 
is the same. I also beg to deposit in the Society’s library the accompa- 
nying copy of the Peerawdnd PU& above-mentioned, of which, at some 
future period, we may hope to procure another translation, if that carr 
Tied to Bourbon or Mauritius, should not find its way to Europe, and the 
public. 

I shall only add my testimony to that of Captain Mahony, as to the 
period at which the Singalese compute the appearance of Gou'tama Bud- 
dha ; whose death, or rather disappearance from the earth, they state to 
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bive been 2339 years bef(M:e 1797 A. C. or 542 years before the birth of 
Christ ; and as their sacred era is reckoned from this epoch, it may be 
esteemed, deserving of credit It also corresponds, almost exactly, M'ith 
the epmputation of the same era in Sitam, as stated by Mr. Mabsdek, in 
his tract on the chronology of the Hindus; wherein, speaking of Siam, 
he observes, “ the civil reckoning is by lunar years, consisting ordinarily 
“ of twelve m<Miths each, with an intercalation of seven months in the 
** po'iod of nineteen years, and commencing with the new moon that pre* 
“ cedes the winter subtloe. Thia- «»ra. is computed from the supposed 
“ time of the introduction of their religion by Sumkonacodom, 544 
“ years before Christ; or in the year of the Julian period 4169.” 

The real time at which Buddha, the son of Sudii6dun, (from whom 
he has the appellation SoUtM-dim, in tlie Amara-cltsha,) propagated the 
heterodox doctrines ascribed to him by his followers, and for which they 
have been branded as atheists, and persecuted as heretics, by the Br&h- 
mena, is, however, a desideratum which the learned knowledge, and inde- 
fatigable research, of Sir W. Jones have still left to be satisfactorily 
ascertained. His usual candour induced him to acknowledge his original 
error, in supposing this Buddha to have been the Woden of the Goths, 
and genius of the planet Mercury*; and the passage from the Bh&gwU- 
tamrvta, quoted in his dissertation on the chronology of the Hindus, which 
states that Buddha, (the ninth 'Avat&r), “ became visible the thousand 
“ and second year of the Cd/l-age being past,” is, I find, open to anothet 
reading, which makes it the second thousandth year, or the year 2000, in- 


* DusetUtUMi on the chionoloEy of the Hindus, Ariatic Reuarohet, Volume II. 
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stead of 1002.' At Jcast it was so iilteif tetod to me bgr 
die very PtauUt who is mentk»ied by iSar Wbujam ios£%. «s 
produced to him the book, from wliich die passage in qoditiaa. 
and who is now one of the Pimditt of the court of Sa^ 

His interpretation was also oohfirmed to me by Sita.v6 Tb'wssxoV’ tW 
other Pundit of the court; but in justice to car reveced Foundei; WiKias! 
regard to truth I have bi^ imitated in tUa remark, I nunt add 
Mr. Blaquiebe, whose knowleM^ of the Smserit Imgsaige is tbo'tifU 
know9 to need ay tarthnoiiy. mnnum in the ccodiog and versiott of 
Sir WiLLiAK Joans. 

Another point yet to be ascertained is, whether Bvdoha, the ninth 
"Amakr of die Hadus, be the same with the heretic BeroouA, now wbr- 
diipped at Ceghn^ and in the eastern pemnsula ; as weB as in 
and Tidet Sir Wiiliau Jokes, in lus (Bssertation on dw Gods of^ftees^ 
Italif, and India*, observes on Buodha, that be seems to haw been a 
** reformer of the doctrmes contained in the Vtihn; and though his good 
** nature led him to censure these ancient books, because they enjoined so- 
** orifices of cattle yet he is admitted as the ninth Atat&r, even by the 

Brahmens of Cds'i.” Captain Wim>obb^ in his dissertadojO on JE^ypt 
and the Nik% after mentiwing the subversion of the religion and go>- 
vemment of De'va'da'sa, the someign of Benares, hyVssnav, in the 
character of Jina, Ma'hade'va, in the form of Abhak, or Mabixa'v, 
and Bbahma' in the figure of Budekha, remarks, ** most of die BrdA- 
“ mens insist that the Budiira, who pevwited DsrvAWaA, was not the 


Metk Rettmthm, VMMme I. 
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** ninth incarnation of Vi3Hku, whose name, some say, should be writ- 
“ ten BocnnA, or B6ddha; but not to mention the Amarcdsh, the Mug- 
V ht^a-bodh, and the Gila-g6vind, in all of which, the ninth A'vat&r is 
** called Buddha, it is expressly declared in the Bh&gaoat, that Vishku 
** should appear ninthly in the form of “ Buddha,” son of Jina, for the 
** purpose of confounding the Daityas, at a place named Cicala, when 
the Cd/i-age should be completely begun.” 

,In this quotation, the ninth A'vat&r is called the son of Jina; (perhaps 
as a descendant from Jina, or as having adopted part of his doctrines ;) 
but the present worshippers of Buddha state him to be the son of Su> 
db6dun, and those from whom Aboolfuzul took his account of Boodh 
in the Ayeen Akbery, gave him the same information ; in which they 
are supported by the Amara-cbsha, as already noticed. Tlie followers of 
Boodh, at Ceylon, although their long intercourse with the Hindus (espe- 
cially since they have been governed by a Hindk prince) has introduced 
some Hindii tenets and observances, in addition to what may have been 

originally derived from them, also positively deny that their Boooii is the 

% 

IJindk A'vatdr. The conclusion of Sir W. Jones*, that a second Buddha, 
assuming the name and character of the first, attempted to oveiset the 
system of the Brahmens, and was the cause of their persecution of the 
Boudhas, conesponds with, and is supported by, the information given 
to Aboolfuzul, who says, “ The Brahmens call Boodh the ninth A'ra~ 
“ tar, but assert that the religion which is ascribed to him is false, and 
“ fabiicated by some other person f.” 

* Disiertation on the cbronolog} of the Hindus, Asiatic Researches, Volume II. 
t See ftttther his account of this religion, in the Third Volume of Gladwin*! Translation ot 
the Avfin Jkierv, paee 157. 
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